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OHAPTEB L 

r w I wondeb where linen-drapers' assistants go to when tbey 
tie? — no, I don't wonder: I know. The lordly youth who 
Served me at Smith ft Pollinaon's with languid grace declared 
that this was washing silk, and that its usual price was 
four-and-elevenpence a yard, but that they were sacrificing it 
for two-and-fivepenoe three farthings because they were sell- 
ing off. I tried a piece just now and the colour flew, abso- 
lutely jfctp, like a carrier-pigeon, or the week's housekeeping* 
money; and as to its original price being what that young 
prince with the pomatumed locks declared — well, David said 
m his haste that all men were liars; if he'd known that assist* 
ant at Smith ft Pollinson's he might have said it at his leisure. 
But, all the same, Maida, you will see that I shall, by sheer 
genius, turn you out such a blouse as will make the spectators 
sit up and howl. Oh, I beg your pardon, Maida!" 

The girl to whom this characteristic speech bad been ad* 
dressed turned from the piano and looked dreamily at the 
speaker. 

" I beg your pardon, Carrie," she said, absently. M What 
did you say?" 

Carrie nodded with an air of relief. 

" Nothing, dearest— nothing. 1 was merely offering a few 
remarks upon the mendacity of the drapers' assistant, and I 
was apologising for some of Ricky's slang; but, as you didn't 
hear it, the aj>oli ? " " SL ~~ x '~^ AL ~ 

next time. 



ry is wasted: score it up to me against the 
1, Maida; I won't interrupt again; but if 
you should hear me murmur under my breath, as the novel- 
writers are so fond of putting it, don't mind; for it only 
means that I am wrestling with this paper pattern which the 
Royal Novelette, that gave it away, blandly describes as easy. 
Easy! No, it is not only the pattern that is given away. 
Sever mindl Yoa wait tall I've got as far as trying on, and 
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then if you're not as surprised as Robinson Crusoe when ha 
first saw the human foot-print — Oh, I really beg your par- 
don, dear! There, I won't say another word. See! I'll stuff 
my mouth with pins and — seel" 

Carrie, with a toss of her head, threw her long hair oat of 
the way — she was a little over sixteen, and, as she jput it, her 
hair was still " down," and her skirts were " up " — set her 
full, girlish lips tightly, and bent over the silk blouse reso- 
lutely. 

Maida Carrington turned to the piano again and touched 
the notes softly. It was an accompaniment, and not a 
* piece," that she was playing, and though her lips moved 
•very now and then, she was not singing, but speaking to her- 
self, as it were; reciting in a monotone, as if she were com- 
mitting something to memory, or rehearsing to the soft and 
almost inaudible accompaniment of the old and ricketty in- 
strument To an unenlightened observer the performance 
would have appeared weird and inexplicable; but in all proba- 
bility he would have been too absorbed in gazing at the player's 
face to speculate as to her proceedings at the piano. 

No one, however much given to flattery, would have called 
Carrie — Carrie with her aspiring nose, green-grey eyes, and 
restless lips— pretty at this period; indeed, as Carrie often 
said, Maida had monopolised all the beauty in the family. 
Hers was a face hard to describe: a clear oval — like that one 
sees in some of Cosway's miniatures — large blue-grey eyes; 
lips, not of the " Cupid bow " order, rather large but ex- 
quisitely moulded and extraordinarily mobile; dark hair, al- 
most black, soft, and " lit by strange lights;" all these items 
give little or no idea of the peculiar fascination of the face, and 
utterly fail to describe the secret of its charm, which probably 
lay in its marvellous expressiveness. It was literally a speak- 
ing face; so eloquent that Carrie had once declared with pict- 
uresque emphasis that if Maida were dumb she, Carrie, would 
always know what her sister wished to say by watching her 
eyelids. And yet at times her face was capable of infinite 
repose, repose so perfect and unconstrained that, looking at 
ft, one felt inclined to hold one's breath lest some word or 
thought should break in on its exquisite calm. There was a 
difference of five years between the two git Is, but in these 
periods of repose Maida looked little older than Carrie. 

Maida's was an ethereal type of beauty, but, notwithstand- 
ing its pure and spiritual character there was a hint of that 
capacity for loving which belongs more largely to women of 
gnins than to the ordinary members of her sex. . AlasI tbaA 
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ft should cany with it the capacity for suffering ae well at 
loving! 

The room in which the girls sat was the sitting-room in a 
Bloomabury lodging-house; comfortable enough, though the 
space was limited and the furniture old and somewhat shabby* 

There were the usual half dozen rep-covered chairs, toe 
usual sofa olad in the same material — with the spring broken 
and sticking np in a hump that brought confusion upon the 
hapless individual who sat down suddenly and unprepared; 
the usual lithographs and engraving*— one, the Landseer 
Dog, Carrie had turned with its face to the wall; declaring 
that every time she looked at it she wanted to bark — the usual 
shiny and sticky sideboard, with the stereotyped electro tea- 

Ct and salver — the plating much worn off— and there would 
ve been the usual anti-macassars, but Carrie, on the day the 
family took possession, had rolled them into a neat bundle 
and hidden them away — under the bed, it was supposed. She 
could just stand the rep furniture, the pictures—all but the 
Landseer Dog — and the rest; but she said she drew the line 
at anti-macassars. 

Maida could have endured even them, as she endured most 
things; indeed, she was only half-conscious of them. Noth* 
ing of beauty was unnoticed by her; it was, at Keats earn a 
Joy forever to her; but her exquisitely attuned mind had the 
nappy knack of ignoring the ugly ana the commonplace, the 
vulgar and the vile; those lovely eyes of hers, " fixed on the 
•tars/ 9 as Carrie said, walked by them, avoided them, so to 
speak, as one unconsciously avoids a puddle or a newly tarred 
fence, the black, but not necessarily wicked, sweep, and the 
floury, but useful, baker. 

It was the energetic Carrie who not only noticed the 
and the commonplace in life, but resented them. Maida live 
in the clouds, but Carrie, as she herself declared, was not only 
practical, but of the earth earthy. She it was who, though 
she was so much the younger, ran the house, and looked after 
her own and Maida's raiment. 

That the two girls were well clothed, with a refinement of 
taste which filled the other female inhabitants of Coleridge 
Street with envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, was due to 
Carrie's undoubted talent for picking up bargains and " enor- 
mous sacrifices " at the drapers 9 sales and her still more valu* 
able capacity for making up the same into frocks, jackets, 
capes, hats, and bonnets. 

She was extraordinarily quick with her fingers— and bet 
tongue; was possessed of that peculiar pluck which is the 
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birthright of the young English girl, and was firmly convinced 
in her mind that her mission in life was to act as special provi- 
denoe to the beautiful sister whom she worshipped as a god- 
iess of beauty and genius. 

At intervals, as she worked at the blouse, she glanced at 
the lovely face now bent slightly oyer the keys of the piano, 
now, slanted, as the deep Dine eyes gazed dreamily at the 
rather grimy ceiling; and there was love and admiration and 
that peculiar tenderness which only women's eyes can wear in 
every glance; and this commingling of affection and worship 
made the shrewd, green-grey eyes very pleasant to look upon* 

Presently Maida*s long, white fingers struck a chord softly, 
a quiet one, she bent still lower over the piano, then, with a 
slight start, as if she had awakened from a dream, she looked 
round and in a voice, remarkable for its clear and mellow 
tones said, with a touch of gentle self-reproach: 

" Are you there still, Carrie? I wish you would not! You 
have been working so long— how long is itP I have forgot- 
ten! Will you not put it away, to please me, dear? It does 
not matter, indeed, it does not. I can wear my old one; it 
looks very nice and fresh." 

" Oh, no, you won't," said Carrie, cheerfully but emphatic* 
ally. " The old one never was very nice and certainly is not 
fresh; anyhow it is not good enough for such an occasion as 
this, an occasion which, like father s whiskey, is ' extia spe- 
cial/ I'm afraid you're selfish, Maida; you want all the 
glory. If there should be any reporters there — and of course 
there will be, for don't all the swells insist upon having ao« 
oounts of their entertainments in the society rags — " 

" Bags?" murmured Maida, as she leant against Carrie's 
chair and drew the girl's long hair between her fingers. 

Carrie nodded. 

" Kicky again. A rag, my sweet and simple maid, is * 
paper — see? You'll want them to rave about your voice and 
jour — what is it, 'rendition 9 — what a worn! I wonder 
whether half of them know what it means?— but I want them 
to stick in a line about your togs — sorry, but it's so much 
easier than costume— -' Miss Maida Oarrington who so exqui- 
sitely rendered Owen Meredith's masterpiece, has been greatly 
favoured by the gods, who, in addition to great mental and 
histrionic gifts have endowed her with charms of form and 
feature beyond those which fall to the lot of most women. 
We noticed that her attire ' — this is where I come in, my 
shild — ' was as instinct with a grace and taste which matched 
the extraordinary talent displayed so lavishly before the brill? 
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iant andienoe gathered in the salon of the hospitable Countess 
of Glassbury— ' " 

Maida laughed softly. 

" I'm afraid they won't say anything half so nice, Carrie; 
though I admit they ought to grow enthusiastic oyer the 
blouse, dear. It will be very kind of the ' brilliant andienoe/ 
as you call them, if they condescend to listen to me — as a rule 
they begin to talk as one goes to the piano — " 

" N >t when you are playing/' put in Carrie, decidedly. 
" You forget that I've been with you once or twice, Maida. 
You could have heard a pin drop — I wish I oould hear them 
drop; I shouldn't lose so many for father to pick up in his 
feet when he's hunting for his slippers. Do you think it will 
be a success to-night? But it is sure to be. It is a new 
thing, isn't it?" 

" I don't know. One minute I'm afraid it will not be, the 
next I am hopeful. I would try it oyer for you, but you know 
how nervous I am, and how I dread making it stale. I 
haven't said it mvself yet, not plainly; I want it to come quite 
fresh and spontaneously, a surprise to myself as well as to 
them. If I rehearse it aloud — ah, well, it is like taking the 
blor>ni off a peach, the dew from a flower — Are you laugh- 
ing at me, Carrie?" she broke off. 

" Laughing at you!" responded Carrie, indignantly, 
" What are \ou thinking of? Laughing! I should as soon 
think of laughing at the Church Catechism." 

There came a knock at the door, and a boyish head was 
thrust round it. 

" Learning the Church Catechism? Dear me, I was under 
the impression that yon always confined yourselves to the 
Marriage Service. Ah, would you!" he broke off, a reel of 
cotton propelled by Carrie's skilful and by no means weakling 
hand just missed his laughing face. " May I come in, or is 
it something I oughtn't to see? Say the word and I retire 
with my usual grace and modesty." 

Without waiting for permission the boy entered. It was 
Richard, otherwise Ricky — Clark: a youth articled to the law 
and lodging in the attio above; the friend of the family in 
general and the playmate, the butt, and the pleasing torment 
of Miss Carrie Carrington in special. The two had made ac- 
quaintance on the stairs common to the whole house, an ac- 
quaintance which had rapidly ripened into one of those unre- 
strained friendships which are the blessed privilege of the 
young. Carrie and the boy fought each other with a candour 
and freedom which always amused the absorbed and dreamy 
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Maida, and sometimes filled her with amazement and a dreau 
lest their quarrels should be permanent; bat though Game's 
sharp tongue would often send Ricky banging out of the 
room, he always returned the next day; and Carrie invariably 
received him as if nothing of an unpleasant nature had oc- 
curred. 

" Give me my reel of cotton, if you please;' 9 said Carrie, 
coolly, as if he had thrown or dropped it, " then you can see 
if the kettle is boiling, and help Maida lay the tea. Put it at 
the end of the table, because I can't be disturbed; and Ricky, 
open the window a little more— at the top— and bring me that 
piece of tape off the mantel-shelf — " 

" Would you also like me to fetch a cab, dean the grate, 
and wind up the clock while I'm about it?" he remarked. 
" « Is thy servant a doe—' " 

" Not yet — they call them puppies when they're young," 
retorted Carrie, blandly but promptly. " My dear t>oy, men 
are divided into two classes— the ornamental or the useful, 
now ynu've pot to be useful because you see you're not— 
Leave my hair alone or I'll stick the scissors into you. Can't 
you see I'm engaged — " 

" Not you! No one would be such a bally idiot," he put 
in like a flash. 

" Engaged in what you have never been — in work. Silly 
boy! There! Go and play with Maida — it's all you're fit for. 
I was wrong to think of trusting you to lay the tea: you'd 
steal the sugar or scald yourself with the kettle. Rick, don't 
you wish you were going to the Countess of Glassbury's to- 
night," she sighed, " to see and hear the Heavenly Maid," 
it was a pet term of hers f ,r Maida. " Oh, don't II 

" Yws. We might go disguised — " he began. 

" You as a gentleman: no one would know you," the sharp 
tongue darted at him. " No, no, I don't mean that I'U 
take it back, Rick! Oh, haik at that kettle! It's boiling it- 
self to death— do be careful, there's a good boy; the last time 
Jou tried to lift it off ym scalded Miss Jenkins's cat, and Miss 
enkins scolded me— sorry, Maida; that fool of a boy is here 
and his wretched puns are infectious; they're worse than 
measles." 

" Ah, talking of puns," remarked Ricky as he lifted the 
kettle with the awkwardness peculiar to the human boy, " you 
should go and see the new piece at the Frivolity. I looked in 
last night—" 

" Looked in! I like that! He waited outside the gallery 
tar for an hour and a half, Maida, you know. Looked Jni* 
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" It's a stunning pieoe. Going well, too. Oar guv'nor 
fas there, in a private box. Got oar new olient with him. 
Don't you trouble, Maida: better not touch the kettle; you 
night really scald yourself, and that wouldn't do. It 
wouldn't matter if it was me or Carrie; her hands are so red 
already. Hah! hah! That's almost good enough for the 
Frivolity! Oh, yes, the guv'nor was there last night, looking 
as if butter wouldn't melt in his mouth, and with a smile soft 
enough to paint the house with. I know that smile. We 

But it on when we've got a new olient to pluck. Not that 
lere's many feathers on Lord Heronoourt; but what there 
are, we shall have, yoa bet; when I say * we,' I beg yoa to 
understand that I mean Spinner & Pecklof t, my worthy — hah! 
hah! worthy employers!'' 

"And who is Lord Heronoourt?" asked Carrie, super* 
eiliously, as she bit off an end of cotton. 

The boy drew himself up and struck an attitude of exag- 
gerated disdain. 

" Even you, my "dear Carrie, ignorant as you are of the 
• hupper suckles/ must surely have heard Lord Heronoourt. '• 

" JMary word," retorted Carrie, indifferently, and with a 
shrug of her shoulders. 

" Is such benighted ignorance possible! And this is the 
beginning of the twentieth century. Maida, yoa at least are 
net buried in such Cimmerian darkness — " 

" You'll hurt yourself with one of those words strain what 
you call your mind trying to find the meaning of them," put 
m Carrie, with marked anxiety. " Don't answer him, Maida, 
dear. Don't humour him. He's dying to tell ns about his 
lord — some mushroom peer or other he has opened the door 
to, or called a carriage for. Rick, if you throw that piece of 
bread I'll put down this work and turn you out with my own 
hands!" 

" Lord Heronoourt? Eick, pat the piece of bread down, 
there is a dear, good boy! Carrie, don't tease him. Father 
will be in before the tea is laid — Lord HeroncourtP" said 
Maida, momentarily knitting her dark, finely pencilled brows. 
" I have read something about him in the newspapers. He 
has lately come into the title, has he not?" 

" That's the man," said Ricky. " That's our new and 
noble client. He was Lord Vaser, Viscount Vaser, before he 
came into the earldom. There was enough in the papers 
about him then. ' Wild Vaser,' I believe they called him. 
There used to be paragraphs about him in the society papers 
and the sporting rags. He won the mile championship; and 
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a hone of his palled off the City and Suburban. If I Temem* 
ber rightly, he was No. 2 in his 'varsity boat. Of course, it 
was long before my time; but they talk about him at Oxford 
even now. He's gone a deuoe of a pace; been in the grip of 
the Jews all his time; and now he's in the grip of our people. 
And may Heaven have mercy on him! as the judge says when 
he is putting on the black cap." 

" Is he so poor, in so much trouble?" asked Maida, as she 
arranged the tea-things slowly, in her dreamy, absorbed 
fashion. 

"Oh, absolutely poor," replied Ricky, tossing up the 
bread-knife and catching it deftly a la Indian juggler. " He's 
got a castle in Devonshire or Cornwall or somewhere in those 
parts, with mileB of land; but it's all mortgaged, and I fancy 
my esteemed firm, Spinner & Peckloft, hold the mortgage. 
There's a London house in Park Lane, or adjacent thereto; 
but that's let furnished. The noble earl, as the sporting 

gapers are fond of calling him, lives in diggings somewnere in 
t. James's." 

" Poor young man," said Maida, very quietly. 

" What's the matter with him?" said Carrie, in her sharp, 
thin, girlish voice. " He's an earl anyhow, and has heaps of 
friends, I suppose. Other people are poor without being earls 
—look at Ricky, look at us. We don't wail and moan. He 
will have to marry for money. I suppose he's good-looking, 
Ricky? You describe him as though he were the hero of a 
three-volume novel." 

" Oh, yes, he's good-looking enough, I suppose," said the 
boy. " He's what you girls would call good-looking. Oh, 
yes," grudgingly, " he's tall and thin and got a waist — he 
was in the Guards for some time, and they say they all wear 
stays there; and he's got a curl in his hair and dark eyes. I 
suppose he wore a moustache when he was a soldier: he hasn't 
got it now; at any rate, he hadn't got it last night at the 
Frivolity. He attracted a good deal of attention. I could 
see the opera-glasses levelled at him from where I sat — " 

— " In the gallery," put in Carrie. 



: Right you are: in the gallery," retorted Ricky, defiantly; 
nd a very good place, too, when you can't afford a better. 
And just to show there's no malice, I'll treat yon next Satui* 



day, if you care to come.' 

" Thank you; but I'm not in the habit of going with boys 
to the galleries of theatres," said Carrie, tilting her now 
Ugher than nature had levelled it 
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"Oh, indeed!" said Ricky. "Very well, then; I'll ask 
Miss Willoughby on the third floor. She'll go." 

" Mies Willoughby would go with you, or anyone, to a dog* 
light," remarked Carrie, 

4< Miss Willoughby is a sensible, amiable — " 

— " Bed-headed idiot," put in Carrie. 

As they leant across tne table towards each other, with 
sparkling eyes and red faces, utterly deaf to Maida's gentle 
remonstrances and admonitions, the door opened and the 
Ather of the two girls came in. He was a short, thick-set 
man, with a face that would have made distraught the most 
advanced student of Lavater; it was such a strange mixture 
of strength and weakness, of the dreamer and the practical 
man. The face was square, the brow no worse than ordinary, 
the nose was straight, the mouth large but mobile, but the 
chin and the jaw-line were weak and receding. The upper 
part of the face was strong and decisive, the lower weak and 
Hesitating. The short and rather dumpy figure was dressed 
in the approved city fashion: dark trousers, a white waistcoat, 
rather tumbled and stained, a coat with short tails; a black 
neck-tie of corded silk, a tall collar, and a silk hat worn rather 
at the back r»f the head. Of course, he carried a small black 
bag, beloved of the city man from all time. He looked as 
tired as most city men do at that hour of the day, and the 
smile about his lips wavered somewhat as he said, removing 
his hat as he spoke: 

" Well, dears; well, Master Eicky? Pm late, I'm afraid. 
Been detained in the city. Is tea ready? Hope so. Always 
get home to tea, like the man in the song, eh, Kicky? Is that 
toast I smell? Hope so. Nothing like toast for tea. Feel* 
ing quite well, Maida? What's allthis, Carrie? Dress-mak- 
ing, eh? Be down again in a moment." 

With a nod and a smile, he closed the door on his podgy 
form, and Maida finished setting the tea. 

" Father seems more cheerful than usual," remarked Car- 
lie, displaying her usual quickness of perception; " things 
have gone well with him to-day." 

" I wish I was a city man/ 9 grumbled Eicky. " I'm firm* 
ly convinced I could make my fortune in business." 

" How strange," murmured Carrie, sarcastically. " I'm 
firmly convinced you'd make your fortune in Barnum & 
Bailey's show — as a freak." 

" i on might join me as the mermaid," retorted fiicky, 
■latching at her hair. , 

" Touch my hair again and I'll—" 
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The father of the family reappeared. He had hasffiy 
washed his hands and face, and exchanged his city tail-coal 
for a loose alpaca jacket. He approached the now duly laid 
table, rubbing his hands and smiling with the air of a man 
who has earned his tea by the sweat of his brain. And the 
present writer begs to observe that the sweat of your brain is 

Eroduced with more pain than the sweat of your brow. But 
it that pass. 

" Well, girls/' he said, as he sank into his chair, " I've 
some good news for you. Egyptians are up two points: you 
know I was bulling Egyptians? Mysores are down; I was 
bearing Mysores; consequently I have had a good day. It ia 
not " — hia square face clouded for a moment — " a usual thing 
with me. As a rule, I am more familiar with bad days; but 
this is an exception. Carrie, my dear, we will have sausages 
as well as bacon for breakfast to-morrow, and I will take you 




» outing . 
I propose." 

" Delighted, I am sure, sir," said Ricky, his mouth full of 
toast 

" Yes, Ricky," said Mr. Carrington, flapping his tea and 
beaming on tnem with a mild, brown eye which had some- 
thing of the cutencss of Carrie's and something of the dreami- 
ness and poetry of Maida's. " If I had started years ago with 
the experience which I have gained in the great city of Lon- 
don — no city is greater, believe me, Master Ricky, not New 
York, nor Berlin, nor Vienna, nor Paris — I should, by this 
time, have been — " 

fie paused, and in the pause Carrie murmured: 

" In the House of Commons or Wandsworth jail." 

— " Amongst the world's millionaires. But experience ia 
a great thing. Ricky, my boy, I adjure you, with all tho 
solemnity of which 1 am capable, to acquire experience. An- 
other piece of toast, my dear. Pick up knowledge, study ex- 
amples — may I trouble you, my dear Carrie, for another cup 
of toa?— follow the market lists. Take as your motto, * Cut 
losses close with profits ' — another piece of sugar, please, my 
dear Maida. Where are you goingr ' 

Maida had risen. 

" I have an engagement to-night, father/ 9 die said, as she 
bent over him ana laid her clear, ivory cheek against his head. 

" Ah, yes, yes," he said, in an abstracted tone. 
b It had pleased him to ignore Maida's oocupation. In a 
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tajjfue way he was aware that Maida not only earned her own 
living bat contributed to the general fund by appearing at en* 
tertainments of the fashionable world; bat he eschewed jmt- 
ticalar8 and was content to remain in ignorance of the details. 
If Carrie had elected to keep an apple stall or sweep a 
crossing daring his absent hours, he would have successfully 
maintained the like ignorance. 

He nodded two or three times and stroked her hand in a 
permissive, patronising kind of way, and she glided from the 
room and went upstairs, followed by Carrie, 

" You are Bare yoa are quite word-perfect, and have got 
the music all right?" said Carrie, as she watched Maida pat 
on the satin skirt and blouse, the latter of which Carrie had 
contrived to finish, and was now eyeing with a critical and sat- 
isfied air. 

" Quite," said Maida. 

She stood before the glass and was looking at herself with a 
dreamy, abstracted air, and her lips, after her reply, moved 
as if she were repeating some lines in an absent, preoccupied 
fashion. 

" Yes; I think I am word-perfect, and that I have got the 
music. If they would only listen!" 

She pinned her veil over her simple, bat tasteful hat, and 
the two sisters went down the stairs to the hall-door, which 
was always open for the convenience of the many lodgers, and 
Carrie called a hansom. She caught her sister's hand, as 
Maida got in, and her strong, girlish fingers closed on it 
tightly. 

" 1 wish you lack, dearest!" she said, with a catch in her 
voice; out Maida scarcely heard her, and the smile she yielded 
in response was vague and dreamy. 

The hansom drove off. 
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HaXjP an nour before Maida started, Heroncourt went u] 
the steps of the Glassbary House, in Grosvenor Square, 
footman, who had received his instructions, led his lordship 
to a small drawing-room which served the countess for a kind 
of boudoir ; it was a room to which only her most intimate 
friends were admitted. The countess is well-known by her 
photographs; and strange to say, they do not flatter her; 
though past middle life, her hair still retains the lustre, her 
cheek the bloom, and her eye the winning brightness of her 
girlhood. She was very fond of Lord Heronooort, had bees 
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fond of him when she was a big girl and he was a boy at Eta* 
•—known even then as *>Jiad vaser " — and if she had been 
younger than he, it Was qclte probable that her liking for him 
would have ended with the usual church and parson; bnt aa 
she was older and marriage was not practicable, she turned 
her love to the milder melody of a friendly affection: and it 
sang in her heart all the time. 

Her soft brown eyes beamed on him as he entered, and she 
gave him her hand which he held longer than hands are usu- 
ally held before he released it 

" Well, Byrne?" she said. " It was good of you to come. 
I know you are very busy, that you must be driven and 
harassed, and much worried; but you know how anxious I am 
to hear how things are going." 

He shrugged his shoulders — they were broad and straight, 
the shoulders of a practised athlete, with a constitution like a 
rock against which the waves of dissipation beat in vain — and 
sank into the low and comfortable chair which she had placed 
for him near her own. 

" They don't appear to be going? at all," ho said, rather 
gravely, but with a slight smile. "They seem to be in about 
as baa a way as they well could be. I'm more than ever 
convinced that poor Harold's death was a bit of ill luck for - 
me as well as for himself. He didn't seem to mind the hor* 
rible state of things, and just went on his way without worry- 
ing himself. I believe he would have sat d>wn to table with 
the bailiffs and asked a dun to hunt with him; quite happy, so 
long as he had his own dinner and got his own run." 

Lady Glasabury looked at him thoughtfully, as if she were 
a little puzzled and surprised. 

" I should have thought you would have cared just as little, 
Byrne," she said, musingly. 

He raised his brows slightly and was silent for a moment, 
as if her remark has set him thinking. 

" So should I," he said, at last. R The day before Harold 
died I should have said that nothing in the world would have 
troubled me; but I seem to have altered somehow. I suppose 
it's coming into the title: that sounds ridiculous; but I can't 
think of any other reason. Of course I've been a fool; I 
know that now, and I've a kind of suspicion that I knew it 
all the time. What's the name of that play in which the man 
resents being called a silly ass? He says, ' I may be an ass, 
but I'm not a silly ass.' I fancy that's the way with me. 
I've an idea that all the time I was playing the giddy goat 
and chuoking the money away that I was an ass; but most of 
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the fellows I knew were doing the same thing. And somehow 
it came easy. Of coarse I never expected to come into the 
title. Harold looked as if he would live to be a hundred; and 
he might have married any day— by the way, he would prob- 
ably have married one of the maids. I wish he had. When 
I heard that brute of a horse had chucked him off and killed 
him, I half made up my mind to go abroad, I mean to Can* 
ada, Australia, wherever it is fellows go, and break stones or 
drive sheep. Perhaps I'd better have done so." 

She shook her head. 

" But I couldn't. The fact is, I've got a kind of foolish* 
sneaking kind of pride in the old name and the old place— 
though there's only the name left; I can scarcely call the 
place my own. 'Pon my word, there doesn't seem to be any 
income at all; and if it wasn't for the few hundreds a year 
coming in from the London property, I should either have to 
go abroad, or turn an organ, which seems the fashionable kind 
of thing to do. I'm sorry to bore you with all this, Ethel- 
reda." 

" You know it doesn't bore me, 9 ' she said. " For what 
else did I send for youP Have you seen that lawyer — what is 
his name?" 

" Spinner," replied Heroncourt. " Yes. He seems a de- 
cent kind of fellow, and I fancy he has some kind of idea, 
some vague plan for improving matters; but it's only vague 
at present, and he says nothing definite. He has lent me 
some money — foolishly enough, I think, and I told him so." 

" I daresay he knows what he is doing," said the countess. 
u Men of that sort are very clever, and sometimes hit upon a 
way of helping one. I am sorry for you, Byrne: but you 
know that/' 

She put out her hand and touched his; she often did it when 
Lord GFtassbury was present, and her husband, who understood 
her as well as loved ner, did not mind in the least. 

" It wouldn't matter if you didn't care," she went on, 
thoughtfully. " If you really want to get the old place back 
and to keep up the title properly, I'm afraid there's only one 
way, Byrne." She paused, and her brows grew straight and 
together. " You will have to marry money." 

" Yes, that's the regular line of business," he said, mood- 
ily, and his brows also drew together. "As a matter of 
choice, I'd rather turn an organ or go sheep-driving. But 
that wouldn't help me, would it? I wish you hadn't said 
that, Ethelreda." 

" I'd got to say it," she said, with a sigh. 
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u And I suppose you've got a girl already in your eyef" he 
■aid, with a laugh that was bitter rather than mirthful. 

" There are plenty," she said. " You'd have no difficult} 
in marrying well, Byrne." 

" Thanks for this unsolicited testimonial to my charms. I 
think I'll go now; yon couldn't say anything nicer if I stayed. 
Haven't you some kind of show on to-night?" 

" Yes; the people will be here in a few minutes. I wanted 
you to come before they arrived. I didn't ask you to dinner 
because I knew Glassbury would ask questions; and you al- 
ways hate them. I want you to stay, at any rate, for a little 
while, Byrne. You go and smoke a cigarette while I get 
Louise to see to my hair." 

" Very well," he assented. " But your hair's all right" 

" I know," she said, as he opened the door for her; " but 
I also know you want that cigarette. " Don't stay in the 
smoking-room all the time; you'll hear the music." 

Heroncourt sauntered off to the smoking- and billiard-room 
—he was like a son or brother of the house, and came and 
went as he pleased — and he got a cigarette from Glassbury's 
own box and threw himself on a lounge; but presently he 
•rose as if his thoughts would not permit him to remain still, 
and paced up and down the long room asking himself why on 
earth he cared, and why he could not go on in his old way and 
leave Heroncourt and the title to go to the deuce. 

" Marry for money," the phrase stuck to his mind like a 
burr, and, like a burr, irritated him. The thing was common 
enough; yet, strangely enough, he hated the thought of it: 
strangely, because Heroncourt was not a susceptible man: 
and, though he had moved all his life in a circle of beautiful 
women, he had never been in love. 

Presently the sound of the piano and a violin came floating 
to him f r m the great drawing-room, and he pitched the half 
smoked cigarette into the fire-place and walked into the hall. 
The door of the salon was open, and at the sight of the 
crowded room he felt tempted to break his word to the count- 
ess and make his escape; but amongst the few things for 
which Heroncourt had respect was a promise, even a trivial 
one, especially to a woman, and putting the temptation away 
from him, he entered the room. 

He was probably the tallest man there, and as he happened 
to enter at one of the rare moments of silence— Joachim was 
playing — his entrance was noticed, and women smiled and 
nodded to him, and ail of the* looked at him witb th* 
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don of interest which his unexpected accession to the 

Je excited. 

He kept oat of th* crowd and leant against a wall, his arms 
folded, hU thoughts moving in harmony with the wonderful 
strains of the violin. When Joachim nad finished and the 
applause broke out, Lord Glassbury came up to him, and in 
his load and cheerful way greeted him heartily. 

"Glad you've come, Byrne. There's Ethel over there. 
But you'd have to out your way to her with a hatchet. Gome 
and nave a cigar and a drink with me; this place is as hot &» 
Tophet." 

A All right; I'll come/' said Heroncourt. " I've already 
seen Lady Glassbury." 

The two men moved towards the door, but some new- 
comers were entering and blocked the way, and as they were 
standing waiting for a clear passage there arose a murmur of 
anticipation and cries of " Hush!'' 

" We're in for the next piece," said Lord Glassbury, with 
a groan. " Hallo, by George, what a pretty girll" 

Heroncourt turned and saw moving towards the piano, a 
tall, slim figure in a black satin skirt and a low-cut blouse of 
silvery, dove grey, above which the soft, rippling hair shone 
like a raven's wing. Her face was turned from him; but as 
she took her seat at the piano, she looked round, her dreamy 
eyes sweeping the audience as if she were saying, " Will you 
listen to me!" and Heroncourt had a dear, full view of the 
face. 

He did not say a word in agreement with Glassbury's ex* 
clamation; but he thought, at that moment, that it was the 
loveliest face he had ever seen. There was a murmur of curi- 
osity, and a woman near them asked Lord Glassbury in a 
whisper: 

" What does she do, sing— play?" 

Lord Glassbury shook his head. 

" Sorry," he said; " don't know. If she sat still and did 
nothing but let us just look at her it would be good enough." 

" She is a raconteur" said a lady near them. " I heard 
her at Howard House the other night. She is reall, wonder* 
ful — and so young, too! Did you ever see such a marvel* 
lously expressive face?" 

She was hushed down, for Maida had touched the keys, a 
soft prelude was floating through the room; it was followed 
by a soft and as melodious an air; and then, suddenly, the 
clear, mellow voioe began to recite Owen Meredith's " Misery. * 

Of oourse,it is a wonderful poem; it is difficult to read A 
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without feeling unutterably wretched; but imagine it recited 
by such a girl as Maida Oarrington, in such a voice as hers, 
with the subtle accompaniment wailing in harmony with her 
every tone, now almost a whisper, now a deep contralto note, 
and now a ringing like the music of a tenor-bell, and in every 
line and all the tune thrilling with dramatic suggestion! 

The silence was intense; men held their breath, women put 
up their fans to hide the tears in their eyes. When the voice 
and the music had ceased, the silence hung upon them for an 
instant or two, then the applause broke out like a thunder- 
crash. The whole audience was excited by admiration and 
enthusiasm; indeed, only one person in the room remained 
calm, and that person, strangely enough, was Maida. 

She stood for a moment, her tapering fingers resting lightly 
on the keys, her small, exquisitely shaped head slightly bent 
in response to the oontinued applause. Her gaze was still 
dreamy, and a smile that shone in her eves and curved her 
mobile lips was not in the very least like the smile of gratified 
vanity with which we are all so painf jilly familiar; it was just 
the smile of a child who is pleased because you are pleased 
with it. 

At that moment she was thinking, not of the brilliant crowd 
who were clamoring for an encore, but of Carrie: the piece 
had been a success, and Carrie would be so proud ana de- 
lighted. 

Lady Glaesbury made her way to the piano. 

" It was beautiful — more than beautiful, Miss Carrington," 
she said. " You will not be surprised that we shoula want 

Su to recite — sing— I do not know what to call it — again 
r us." 

" I shall be very happy," said Maida. 

She sat down and struck a chord — a loud one this time, like 
a trumpet-call, and gave them one of Kipling's soldier bal- 
lads. Men grew hot, women beat time with their satin shoes, 
and looked at one another with sparkling eyes and parted lips; 
and, when she had finished, the men, and some of the women 
also, called out " Brava /" as they dapped. They wanted 
more, and Maida would have given it to them; but Lady 
Olassbury saw that the lovely face had grown pale, and, lay- 
ing her hand upon the girl's arm, she said, very sweetly: 

"• No, no; you shall not do any more to-night — I will not 
let vou. I can well imagine how trying it must be. I will 
find mv husband, and he shall take you to get some wine." 

But Maida shrank back, just the very least, and murmur* 
Jog, " Thank you, I never take wine; I do not want any? 
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thing; I will go now, if I may, please," made her way be* 
tween the crowd, which was beginning to press upon her, to 
the anteroom, where she had left her oufe-door things. 

She was trembling a liUle, but not excited— certainly not 
with vanity; for, like aU true artists, she was remembering 
one or two shortcomings and one or two mistakes of inflection 
and emphasis; and as usual they were haunting her* A maid 
helped her on with her things, gazing at her with open- 
mouthed admiration and something like awe, ana followed 
and watched her down the stairs as Maida went out of the 
house. 

Heronoourt was the only man in the room who had not ap- 
plauded. He had leant against the wall with folded arms 
and had remained almost motionless daring the whole of the 
performance. It had seemed to him that loud applause, even 
apjjlause of any kind, would be so inadequate as to be almost 
an insult. One does not clap one's hands before a Cimabue 
or shout €i Brava !" before an Italian lake; and to him the 
girl and her achievement seemed the perfection of nature and 
art Hie knew that the marvellous notes of her extraordinary 
voice would haunt him for days; he didn't want them crushed 
out and drowned by the roar of the long-haired lasso prof undo 
whose huge form was now approaching the piano; he there- 
fore availed himself of an opportunity of getting through the 
orowd and went slowly down the stairs into the hall. 

His crush hat and light overcoat were brought by a foot* 
man, and Heroncourt sauntered through the open door and 
down the steps. On the pavement he stopped to get out hie 
cigarette-case, and while lighting hie cigarette he saw Maida 
standing a few yards off, evidently trying to find a cab. 

There was a long line of carriages, and there was the usual 
small street crowd waiting to see the guests come out. Her* 
oncourc would have liked to have called a cab for her; but he 
hesitated: he felt, somehow, that she would not like him to 
intrude upon her; but it occurred to him that he might get a 
oab for her without her knowing it, and he was looking up 
and down the street in search of one when be sp.w one of the 
loafers move away from the crowd and edge up to the girl. 

Heroncourt vaguely suspected mischief— the man had the 
slinking, hang-dog air of the prof essional pickpocket — and 
Heroncourt strode after him. The man snatched at a plain, 
simple, gold bracelet which gleamed on Maida's wrist; Heron* 
court saw her start and heard her utter a sudden, sharp cry 
as of pain; and — well, it must be frankly admitted th°* be 
lost his heed: the girl's erj went through him. 
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His blow — a terrible one — fell on the man's evil month, an! 
the wretch went down as if he had been struck bj lightning. 
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The moment he had strnck the blow Heronoourt saw the 
folly of the thing he had done. He ought to have collared 
the man, not felled him so savagely; but the cr> of a woman 
was one of the few things that destroyed his self-command. 

His remorse, if the word is not too strong, was increased by 
the expression of Maida's eloquent face as he turned tc her. 
There was in it indignant horror of his violence, and some* 
thing like shame — as if she were ashamed that she should have 
tieen the cause of the blow. 

" Are you hurt?" he asked, as gently as he could. 

She shook her head, and her deep grey eyes went beyond 
his face to the prostrate man, and the coldness in them soft- 
ened to pity and concern. 

" Are you sure— your wrist — you called out — he may have 
sprained it?" 

She shook her head again; this time with a touch of impa- 
tience. 

" No, oh, no!" she replied, as coldly as the glance had 
rested on him. " I am not in the least hurt— but it was so 
sudden. He is hurt, poor man!" 

She made a step towards the small crowd that had collected 
round the pickpocket as if she intended going to see for her- 
self, perhaps to render assistance; but Heronoourt could not 
stand this. 

" No, no!" he said, abruptly, almost in a tone of com- 
mand. " Stay here, please. I will go and see." 

He pushed his way through the group as the man rose, wip- 
ing the blood from his lips arid looking round him in a covert, 
furtive way. At sight of Heroncourt he would have bolted; 
but Heroncourt stood before him, and gripping him by the 
arm looked at him steadily. 

" You appear to be all right, my man," he sair. " Let 
this be a warning to you — but it won't, will it?" he put a sov- 
ereign into the grimy hand, instinctively held out for it, " and 
now take yourself off." 

As he spoke he looked significantly towards a policeman, 
who was approaching with the regulation stride, and the thief, 
snatching his cap from the hand of a small, open-mouthed 
boy, dragged it over his forehead and slunk off quickly. 

" A pickpocket. I have just prevented him robbing a ladj; 
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IPs all right, officer," Heronoourt explained, and, leaving 
the policeman to disperse the crowd, he rejoined Maida. 

" There waa not much harm done," he said. " The fellow 
has quite recovered his senses and has gone off. I'm afraid 1 
have frightened yon more than he did— and I beg your par- 
don. I should like to say that I don't often lose my head 
quite so completely, but — well, I thought he had hurt you, 
and the mere idea of — of such a brute touching a lady — 
However, I'm sorry I was so hard on him, though I fancy he 
deserved it" 

Maida was perfectly self-possessed: it is not your dreamy, 
artistic natures who are given to self-consciousness or hys- 
terics, to nervous giggling or blushing; and the colour that 
sprang to her face did not spring from shyness, but from in* 
dSgnation and womanly severity. 

" How can you tell—" 

Heroncoart stared at her. 

— " I mean how can you tell how sorely he was tempted? 
He may be very hungry, starving; there may be a wife, chil- 
dren at home wanting bread. He looked wretchedly poor 
and miserable—" 

Heronoourt stared at her aghast, feeling as a criminal feels 
when the judge delivers his little lecture before sentence. 

" Oh, come! he was just a common pickpocket," he remon- 
strated, " and I assure you that after pawning your bracelet 
he would have gone straight to the public-house. I noticed 
the fellow as he crept up to you. By the way, where is your 
bracelet?" he broke off to inquire, his keen eyes — the sports- 
man's eyes — flashing on to her wrist. 

Maida looked down, and her face fell. The bracelet was 
not there, but in its place a thin, scarlet line. 

" There yon are, you see! He has got i« after all!" said 
Heronoourt, not with triumph, but with annoyance and 
chagrin. " What an idiot I was to let him go off before en- 
quiring! I hope it was not of great value?" 

" Oh, no, no!" she said, but with a touch of regret in her 
voice, and with something like a sigh: the bracelet was a 
present from Carrie. " It was just a simple thing, just a 
thin, plain band of gold; but — I'm sorry — '^ 

" I might find him even now," said Heronoourt almost to 
himself, and, raising his hat, he was turning in pursuit when 
Maida put out her band to stop him. 

" Oh, no, don't, please! you could not overtake him. Let 
it go. Besides, it— it will be some compensation, consolation 
far that cruel blow— " She checked herself and bit her Up, 
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for by the expression of Heroncourt's face she was reminded 
of the fact that, after all, the blow, cruel as it may hare 
been, was struck on her behalf. 

" You find it more easy to forgive him than me," he ob- 
served, rather drily. 

" Why, of course/ 9 she said, her beautiful eyes resting on 
him as if she were surprised at the remark. " He may have 
keen an ordinary pickpocket — " 

" He was, I give you my wordl" 

— '' But he was poor and — and tempted. It is wrong of us 
to wear jewellery so openly. You have never known what it 
ib to be tempted in that way." 

" Well, perhaps not. There is something in that. 9 ' He 
made the admission as a man doeB when he yields so that the 
argument may be prolonged. " A man looks at this sort of 
thing in a different light to women. Are you sure you are 
not hurt? There is a mark on your wrist: sometimes one 
gets a sprain without knowing it just at first." 

Maida looked down at her wrist with a sudden dismay in 
her eyes. 

" Oh, I hope not! How should I play?" 

" Perhaps you would let me see. I have had some experi- 
ence in hurts and wounds." 

" Are you a doctor?" asked Maida, but not curiously. If 
he had replied in the affirmative, she would, of course, have 
had no hesitation in submitting her arm for his examination. 

" A doctor? No," he said, taken aback, " but I know a 
gprain when I see it." 

" Thank you — there is no need — I am sure it is not serf- 
ou8ly hurt, 99 she said, rather coldly, and, with a slight bow, 
turned away in search of a cab; but a moment afterwards she 
paused, and, her eyes resting on him with a milder considera- 
tion than they had as yet held, said: 

"Oh, I have not thanked you yet. I am very much 
obliged." The words seemed even to her somewhat inade- 
quate, and she added, rather lamely, " It was very kind of 
you to come to my assistance, and I am very grateful." 

" With very little cause," he said, as he raised his hat 
44 Seeing that I didn't succeed in saving your bracelet, and 
that I have distressed you by my violence, I suppose I have 
done more harm than good, indeed, to have made a sad mess 
of it I hope you'll forgive me— and let me call a cab for 
you." 

" Forgive I" The rare smile shone in her eyes and made 
the sensitive, mobile lips tender for a moment. " Oh, bus 
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that is too big a word! I am sorry I spoke as I did; but— 
you hit him bo very hard!" 

Hie hailed a hansom and helped her to get in. 

" Where shall I tell the man to take you?" 

"No. 28 Coleridge Street, please/' she said; and once 
more the smile dawned in the deep grey eyes and curved the 
sweet lips. 

For some time after the cab had driven away, Heroncourt 
stood looking after it reflectively, or rather absently, going 
over the whole incident bit by bit, his mind travelling back 
beyond the incident itself to the girl's appearance and per- 
formance at Lady Glassbury's. 

He could not get rid of the impression she had made upon 
him. It was not her beauty, unusual and somewhat bizarre 
as it was, that had affected him — for Heroncourt was by no 
means a susceptible man; the boy who has had a surfeit of 
raspberry tarts can regard alluring confections with a calm 
eve and a mind untroubled by desire. To Heroncourt a pretty 
girl was, like the primrose to Peter Bell, a pretty girl and no 
more. If you met with her behind a restaurant bar, you paid 
her compliments; if she was a member of the smart set you 
paid her compliments, as in the former case, but presented 
ner with flowers and books, and, if she was very far advanced, 
a small piece of jewellery, for the members of the smart set 
are not so particular and precise, alas! as the cheerful but 
exceedingly proper young ladies at the restaurants and rail* 
way-station refreshment-rooms; if she was an actress you took 
her to the Star and Garter to dinner, to Romano's or the 
Carlton to supper, and gave her — not small — presents of jew* 
ellery, some little thing in the shape of a diamond bracelet or 
ruby and emerald ring. 

Heroncourt knew how to behave in all these cases; but he 
felt that this girl from whom he had just parted could not be 
classed with any of the ladies above mentioned. She was a 
lady — and not one of the smart set. She was a girl with a 
girl's swift impulses and a girl's stainless purity — those eyes 
of hers had flashed upon him with the swift, candid indigna- 
tion and rebuke of a child. Heaven and earth 1 he could feel 
them on him now. And her voice — the voice which had 
sounded so exquisitely gentle, so thrillingly tender in Ethel* 
reda's room — how cola it had been when she had brought her- 
self to speak to him! She had made him feel a brute, a say* 
age, a Whitechapel pugilist It was the first time in his life 
that a woman had looked so and spoken to him in that way; 
and, much t$ his surprise, the memory of bar indignation. 
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her coldness, irritated, worried him. He felt as if he should 
like to prove to her that he was not so bad, so ruthless and 
callous, as she had thought him. He woke from his reverie, 
and with a shrug of his shoulders— for he felt that he was in- 
dulging in a kind of morbid remorse, for what? giving a 
beastly pickpocket no more than his due— retraced his steps. 

As he did so, his eyes bent on the ground. Something in 
the gutter, something shining brightly in the dim rays of one 
of the gas-lamps with which the first city in the world is 
mainly illuminated — save the word!— caught his attention. 
He knew what it was, and he picked it up, dusted it on his 
sleeve and looked at it. It was, as she had said, just a plain 

Sold bracelet, a narrow band worth two or three pounds at 
le most. He carried it under the gas-lamp and saw that 
there was an inscription on the inner side: " To Maida from 
Carrie. May 1, J899." 

His first impulse was to call a cab and drive after her; but 
a striking clock reminded him that the hour was too late, and, 
dipping the bracelet into his breast-pocket, he walked home- 
wards. 

His rooms were in Bernard Place, off St. James's Street. 
They were three only — a bedroom, bath-room, and sitting- 
room for himself, and a bedroom for his man. They were 
small and by no means superlatively luxurious, but they were 
cosy and comfortable enough. Baxter, his man, had been 
Heronoourt's old soldier-servant, and had bought himself out 
so that he might oontinue in his master's service. He was 
devoted to Heronuourt, and would have considered the sacri- 
fice of his life for his master as only in the ordinary day's 
work — not that there is anything remarkable in his state of 
mind, because nowadays Tommy is quite ready to risk his life 
for his officer, and the officer is just as willing to risk his death 
to save Tommy. It's a way they have in the army: and the 
little peculiarity is one of the reasons whv, in the long run, 
we manage, despite all the muddling and blundering, to come 
out of the little and big wars right side up. 

Baxter was waiting for his master — he would have waited 
for a week of Sundays without a word or thought of complaint 
—and had the whiskey-and-soda and a small pail of ice ready 
on the table; and he removed Heronoourt's dress-boots and 
put on his slippers and mixed the whiskey-and-soda in silence 
—the silence ci devotion— noticing, though he did not appear 
to glance at Heronoourt's face, that his master was looking 
graver than usual. 

" Sorry you sat up, Baxter," said J^rooooort. It was Urn 
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usual formula— one of those little speeches which cost the 
master nothing, bat which a servant values above a rise of 
wages. " Any letters?" 

Baxter, who never spoke unless he was compelled— an ad* 
mirable silence which they learn in that admirable school, the 
army — brought a letter on a salver, and Heroncourt glanoed 
at the crest on the envelope. It was that of Lord Baymont* 
the diplomat, to whom Heroncourt was let 

Heroncourt opened the letter, and, as he read it, his eye- 
brows went up with surprise. It was just a short note: even 
the youngest diplomat has a horror of long letters, and Lord 
Baymont was an old and a wary one. This is it: 

" Dear Heroncourt — I've got this place of yours for a 
year, as you know. I'm iust ordered off to Constantinople: 
same old trouble. Now, of course, I could shut the place up; 
but it wouldn't be fair to you, and I should not think of 
underletting it. Would you care to come down here and run 
it. servants and all? Say so straight out, if yon wouldn't. 
But come, if you can: you can make it up to me next sum- 
mer — if you like — if they don't poison or otherwise get rid of 
me out there. 

" Yours, Baymont. " 

The colour actually rose to Heroncourt's face. He had, as 
he had told Lady Glasebury, suddenly discovered that he loved 
the old place: and here Baymont made him an offer of it for 
the summer! Servants, horses, carnages — he knew that Bay- 
mont meant the whole thing. His pride said No, as Baymont 
had suspected it would, but the clause about his " making it 
up next summer " soothed and silenced the pride. The offer 
was irresistible, and fearing lest the morning should bring 
wiser, and, therefore, colder council, he went to the writing- 
table and wrote a grateful acceptance. 

The prospect of spending some months in the old place 
filled him with keen anticipation, and he sat and smoked an ^ 
sipped the cooling beverage which Baxter had mixed, lost in 

Eeasant reverie. He quite forgot the incident of the young 
dy and the pickpocket, and was only reminded of it by see- 
ing Baxter walking off with the dress-coat on his arm. 
" One moment, Baxter, please," he said. " Thank you." 
When the man had gone he stood and looked at the brace- 
let and absently tried to put it round his own wrist — need- 
less to say unsuccessfully. 

" It's absurdly small," he murmured, " and jet she faced 
me with the pluck and spirit of a womanl" 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Cirrie was waiting up as usual, and she greeted Maid* a 
little sharply — for she was rather later than usual, and it was 
Carrie's way of showing her anxiety. 

" How late you are! I suppose you stayed to be petted and 
made much of, and have had a gorgeous supper and don't 
want your milk; but you'll have it all the same, young lady. 
Well, was it a success?" she added, looking at Maida as she 
took off her hat and cloak. " You look pale and rather done 
up, but as if you weren't dissatisfied/' 

" It was a success beyond my anticipations; and they were 
all so kind, so very kind. I shall never forget it!" responded 
Maida, looking beyond Carrie* as if she were recalling it all. 

Carrie's face flushed and her eyes sparkled. 

" Oh, tell me all about it!" she exclaimed. " How I wish 
I had been there! Come and sit down in your own chair and 
lean back and drink your milk." 

She caught Maida' s wrist to drag her to the chair; then, 
feeling Maida wince, looked at her in astonishment. 

"Why, what is the matter? Did I hurt you? What's 
that mark on your wrist — and where's your bracelet?" 

Maida sank into the chair and looked at the scarlet mark 
dreamily. 

" I've lost my bracelet. Oh, I am sorry, Carrie, dear. It 
was stolen from me by a pickpocket." 

Carrie stood with her arms akimbo while Maida told the 
story. She was an adept at story-telling, and she gave the 
whole thing in a monotone but dramatically, and Carrie's eyes 
grew large as saucers and her mouth opened. 

" Why, it's an adventure!" she said. " Tell me what he 
was like." 

" I scarcely saw him. He was just like an ordinary tramp 
or rough, very poor and wretched — " 

44 1 don't mean him — the thief," broke in Carrie; " but the 
man — the gentleman." 

" Oh, he was just — a gentleman," replied Maida, with less- 
ened interest. " He was tall and rather good-looking, I 
think. He was in evening-dress. It was a horrible blow, and 
the poor man went down as if he were shot; and his lip and his 
face were cut and there was blood. I can't think how anyone 
in be so cruel — " 

Carrie regarded her curiously. Well as she knew her, 
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Malda's attitude towards men and things often puzzled her 
more practical sister. 

" Seems t> me that all your sympathy is lavished on the 
wretch who stole your bracelet, and hurt your arm — the brute! 
You nay he was in evening-dress. Do you think he had been 
at the jparty; that he had heard you recite?" 

" It is very likely," said Maida, with a slight shrug of her 
shoulders. " He may have been, or he may have been just 
Passing by. I wish he had not been there. I would rather 
nave lost everything I had possessed than that the poor man 
should have been so hurt. I shall see his face in my dreams 
to-nigh t." 

" Well, upon my word! I am perfectly aware that one 
must not expect gratitude in this world; and I should think 
the gentleman, whoever he was, must have that feeling very 
strongly to-night, and must be firmly resolved never again to 
go to the assistance of a maiden in distress. If you ask me, 
or if you don't, I've no objection to telling you, Miss Car- 
rington, that you have behaved shamefully. It appears to 
ine that, instead of being grateful, as you should have been, 

Jou fell to abusing him as if he were the pickpocket and had 
urt you. They say that geniuses are more than half-mad, 
and reaily, when I contemplate your conduct, I am inclined 
to think they are right. And he got you a cab after all, and 
was polite and kind up to the end?" 

44 Oh, yes, he was very kind and attentive," assented Maida, 
placidly; " and, as I told you, I did thank him before we 
parted." 

" fieally! How very kind and gracious of you! I wonder 
you didn't give him in charge for daring to address you! 
There! never mind, I won't tease you any more," she broke 
off, as Maida's eyes were lifted with a look of pain and doubt. 
" The bracelet's gone, and — and the whole affair's finished, 
and we won't worry any more about it. I was going to say 
that I'd buy you another bracelet; but it seems to me that 

Su'll be able to buy as many as you want for yourself after 
•night. It's your first very big success, isn't it, Maida? 
And now your fortune's made. Perhaps you will be rich — 
who knows? Oh, if I oould only think so! Fancy having 
enough money to live in a house of our own, to be able to give 
father nice dinners, to have proper servants, and a brougham 
to take you to your entertainments, and beautiful dresses for 
you-— diamonds, too, perhaps." 

She sat on the arm of the chair and put her arm round 
Maida's neck, and Maida leant her head against the warm, 
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bosom which throbbed with love and admiration for 



" You think only of me, Carrie, dear," she said; " bat I am 
thinking of yon and father. I am fond of this dear, old room, 
but I know it is not good enough for you; and it is for you 
and him that I want tlie house you have always in your mind's 
eye. I want life to be brighter for you— both of you; and, 
please God, it shall be so. Lady Olassbury was very kind — I 
can't tell you how kind. She slipped a cheque into my hand 
as I was leaving. I haven't looked at it yet/' 

She took out her purse, and Carrie snatched the cheque 
from her hand and danced round the room with it 

" Guess how much!" she cried. 

" Five guineas," hazarded Maida, with a smile 

" No; tenl" exclaimed Carrie. 

Maida's face flushed and her eyes glowed, but more in sym- 
pathy with Carrie's delight than at her own good-fortune. 

" So much?" she said; " and for such a little work, such 
a little time!" 

"Yon can't measure it that way. It's a gift; and look 
how you've cultivated it; and look what the work costs you; 
and now those few minutes take it out of you. Why, you 
come home white and tired as if you'd been through a battle." 

"But very happy, Carrie," said Maida; "happier than 
you can guess. To have all those people — some of them 
clever and intellectual — under one's power, if only for a few 
minutes, to bring the tears into their eyes, and then, all in a 
moment, to set them laughing, and all by one weak girl — " 

"Who bullies a gentleman for trying to save her from a 
pickpjeket," put in Carrie. " There, there! I won't say an- 
other word. And now you'll come to bed, if you please. 
You'd like to sit there dreaming and mooning over your tri- 
umph or planning another recitation — not 5 I know it! I 
don't want you to look to-morrow like a washed-out pocket- 
handkerchief. Oh, what a constant care and anxiety a genius 
in the family is! No wonder I am thin and emaciated, broken 
down in health and spirits by such a burden! To-morrow we 
will cash that cheque and go and buy you some swell things. 
Oh, I can see exactly the dress I mean to get for you! And 
we'll have a swagger dinner and take seats in the upper cir- 
cle— " 

" And I'll buy you and father and Eicky something, 1 ' said 
Maida, with quiet joyousness. 

" Oh, no, you won't." retorted Carrie; " you won't be al- 
lowed to waste your substance on your family, to say nothing 
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of an impudent lawyer's boy. He's been here all the even- 
ing, plaguing me to death; and I had to bundle him ont at 
last. I think he hart himself falling down the stairs— at 
least, I devoutly hope so." 

She carried Maida off to bed; and it was Maida who fell to 
sleep at onoe and slept deeply, while Carrie lay awake for 
some time thinking of her sister's " adventure." Her mind 
was full of conjecture as to the unknown gentleman whom 
Maida had treated so ungratefully; but on Maida herself he 
seemed to have made little impression. 

She did not know, could not see him, as he stood before his 

Slass, looking at the little, plain bracelet and pondering over 
er. 

The girls came down to breakfast in exoellent spirits, but 
Mr. Carrington was not so cheerful. He had seen bv the 
Stock and Share list in the morning paper that certain shares 
in which he had small dealings had gone down, and bis brow 
was lined with that expression of care which is peculiar to the 
face of the speculator. 

After breakfast the girls went out and changed the cheque 
and made some purchases, and after a prolonged fight Maida 
succeeded in buying some presents as she had intended. In 
the afternoon Maida went out again to get some music — she 
was always hunting amongst the works of the classical com* 
posers for some melody which she could utilise as an accom- 
paniment for her recitations. She went alone — for Carrie had 
an afternoon of dress-making and millinery before her, and 
she was humming happily over her work, surrounded by a 
chaos of silk and satin, lace and chiffon, when a knock came 
to the door and the lodging-house servant looked in, and, rub- 
bing her cheek with a sooty finger, said: 

" A gentleman to see you, miss." 

Half an hour earlier Heroncourt had leant against the man- 
tel-shelf in his sitting-room, a cigarette in his lips, his eyes 
bent thoughtfully on the bracelet in his hand. He was ask- 
ing himself whether he should send the thing by post, with 
his compliments, or — take it to its owner; he remembered the 
address she had given him for the cabman. Of course he 
knew very well what he ought to do. The thing ought to go 
by post; ne had no right to intrude upon her. She had shown 
him very plainly by her manner last night that she would not 
welcome any such intrusion; and yet he was conscious of the 
strongest desire to Bee her again. After all, it would be only 
common oourtesy— the oourtesy due to a lady from a gentle- 
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man— to call and ask whether she had been really hurt from 
the violence and the shock she had Buffered. 

Hie began to picture the lovely face, the deep grey eyes as 
they had smiled at him when he parted, the sudden gentle- 
ness of the marvellous voice— and, of course, he decided to 
S, and tried to persuade himself that he was doing the right 
ing. 

80 he got a cab and had himself driven to Coleridge Street* . 
Bloomsbury was once the abode of wealth and fashion: it is 
no longer so. It is the most respectable of localities; t>ut it 
must be admitted that it is somewhat seedy and dull-looking. 
And Coleridge Street is by no means the brightest of its thor- 
oughfares. There is no sign of poverty in the exterior of the 
houses, but they look rather dreary in their long rows, all of 
one cut-and-dried pattern, and each hinting of better days. 
It seemed a most inappropriate house for so beautiful a girl; 
but Heroncourt, thougn he was by no means poetical, remem- 
bered vaguely that some flowers, even the rarest and most 
beautiful, flourish best in lowly places. 

He rang the bell at No. 28, and Sarah, the servant, ap- 
peared after a somewhat long interval, opening the door hur- 
riedly and wiping her hands, quite ineffectually, on her grimy 
apron. There was a smudge across her forehead and two on 
ber chin, the marks of a recent encounter with the parlour 
grate, and she greeted Heroncourt with a hurried and staccato, 

" We don't want any to-day, thank you — " 

Then she stopped, gazed at him with bulging eyes and drop- 
ping under-lip, and exclaimed " Oh!" for gentlemen of Her- 
oncourt's appearance were not frequent visitors in Coleridge 
Street; and there was something in his bearing, to say noth- 
ing of his clothes, for which Baxter was answerable, that 
struck the simple maid-of-all-work with awe. 

It must be admitted that Heroncourt was rather taken 
aback by her greeting, but he repressed a smile and asked, 
bravely enough, if Miss Carrington were at home. 

If she had been less flurried, Sarah would have said " no;" 
but remembering that Carrie was in, and, if the truth must 
be told, being loath to let so brilliant a visitor go away unsat- 
isfied, she replied in the affirmative. 

Heroncourt put his hand in his pocket for his card-case^ 
but he had left it at home in another coat, and as Sarah did 
not seem to require his name, he followed her up the stairs in 
silence. It was about tea-time, and a gentleman en the third 
floor was taking kippers with his, so that a fine but somewhat 
Obtrusive odour of herrings permeated the establishment* 
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Herono o nrt ooold not help noticing the worn etair-earpet, the 
stained wall-paper, the general air whioh indicates the effort 
of making both ends meet; and he thought again of the ex- 
quisite flower in the lowly and shady place. 

Having announced him, Sarah, still staring with all her 
might and main, and breathless with excitement, shut the 
door upon him so suddenly as to almost push him into the 
room and bounded down-stairs at the risk of her neck to tell 
her mistress, the landlady, that " Oh, Lor*, ma'am, there's a 
*ent, a regular swell, gome up to the Garringtonsl" 

Most men would have been embarrassed by so precipitate 
an entrance; but Heroucourt seldom lost his self-possession, 
and, just managing to save his hat, which had been imperilled 
by Sarah's sudden closing of the door, he bowed calmly 
enough to Carrie, who had risen and was gazing at him with 
a surprise that almost equalled Sarah's. Be sure that her 
quick eyes took in the points which had moved Sarah to awe. 
She arose, and still holding her scissors, regarded him wait- 
ingly. 

" I beg your pardon/' said Heronoonrt. " I asked to see 
Miss Oarrington/' 

" Oh, you mean my sister," said Game, thinking, as she 
spoke, how deep and yet musical a voice the visitor nad, and 
tnat, 8 >mehow, it was as " distinguished " as his appearance. 
Carrie had all the girl's liking for good-looking men, and she 
was struck, though Maida had not been, by the prepossessing 
character of Heronoourt's face. 

" Your sister?" he said. " I mean the Miss Oarrington 
who played — recited — at Lady Olassbury's last night." 

Of course Carrie at once guessed who he was — for notwith- 
standing her reputation for practicality, she was as romantio 
as most girls of ner age, and was quite willing to jump to the 
belief that this tall, aristocratic gentleman was the hero of 
Maida's adventure. 

" Yes, that is my sister," she said, with her frank eager- 
ness. " Were you there? Did yon hear her? Did you like — " 

She checked herself, and bit her lip. 

" Yes, I heard her," said Heroncourt, promptly, to spare 
her embarrassment, "and I liked, admired, her recitation 
very much. I thought it was wonderful; and everyone else 
thought so too. Your sister is very — I was going to say 
clever, but that would be a very poor word to express what I 
m*an; 'talented' isn't very much better. I don't know 
much about that kind of thing, but I should say she is a 
genius." 
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Carrie's faoe was one large anile. 

"Oh!" she breathed, bar boom hearing. "Won'tjwrit 

downf" 

He looked round, but emery ohair was littered— for, as 
fiioky said, when Carrie was at work the place instantly took 
to itself the aspeet of a rag-shop. She deftly swept a ohair 
clear of its impedimenta, and Ueronoonrt seated himself. 

" Please do not let me interrupt yea at your work/ 9 he 
said, politely, bnt with that indescribable air of frankness 
which is the peculiar tone of the high-bred ; it seems to imply 
a kind of fellowship, sympathy, of understanding and being 
understood by the person you address; it made Garde's heart 
warm. 

" I suppose that it was a very great suooess last night, 
then!" she said. 

" Very great," he assented. 

Without making a mental inventory of the room and its 
contents, indeed, without seeming to move his eyes from the 
girl's face, he saw that though the room and the furniture 
were comfortable enough, thev indicated that poverty which 
is qualified as " genteel." As he looked at Oarrie he felt 
that he liked her. It was evident that she loved her sister 
and was proud of her. 

" Yes, Miss Oarrington created a furor, as it is called. It 
was impossible to remain unmoved; and we were all oarried 
out of ourselves for the time. Your sister has a great future 
before her, Miss — " 

" Oarrie," said Oarrie, beaming at him. " Oh, how nioe 
it is to hear it said by someone who was there to hear! Of 
course," throwing her hair back, " we know it at home. If 
you heard her, playing and reciting when she is alone with 
only me to listen to her, you would think her still greater 
than you do." 

" I've no doubt," he said* " A large and sometimes stupid 
audience would always be a check and embarrassment; but, 
as I said, your sisters future must be a very great one, Miss 
Carrie." 

There was a pause, and Oarrie, while apparently busy with 
her scissors, ran over him out of the corner of her eyes; and 
the more she saw of him the more she liked him. 

" But I ought to tell you without any further delay why I 
presumed to call upon Suss Oarrington this afternoon. Ym 
nay be aware that she had the misfortune to lose her braoelsl 
W night?" 
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Carrie's lips expanded with a grin, revealing her white, 
even teeth. 

44 That's a nice, modest way of patting it/' she said. 
" Oh, she told me ail about it: how the man stole her brace- 
let; how you came up at the critical moment— like the hero 
in a novel— and how she— she — " 

There was no resisting the mischievous smile in the girl's 
3yee, and Heroncourt laughed shortly bnt rather ruefully. 

" Yes," he said, " I lost my head and made a fool of my- 
self. I was going to say that I don't often do it— lose my 
head, I mean — but Miss Oarrington called out as if she were 
hurt— as she was — and — " 

Carrie's eyes glowed and she nodded at him approvingly. 

" And you knocked the man down. Quite right! So should 
I have done if I had been a man and had been there; but of 
course Maida went for you. She naturally would, as you'd 
know if you knew her. She's got a heart as tender as— as— a 

Jiece of putty. She'd let anyone rob her rather than see him 
urt And you did hit him hard, didn't you?" 

" I'm afraid so," admitted Heroncourt " But I was very 
sorry for it, as I told her; and she was gracious enough to 
forgive me." 

Oh, yes, she'd forgive you," remarked Carrie. " She'd 
forgive a red Indian for scalping her." 

" I hope she was not hurt," said Heroncourt; " was not 
upset by the shock. Sometimes a lady suffers afterwards from 
such an encounter." 

44 Oh, no," said Carrie, smiling. " She was very much 
distressed about the man; but she slept like a top, and she's 
been out shopping. There was no harm done. She's sorry 
she's lost her bracelet, and so am I, for I gave it her, ana 
bracelets are not frequent in our family." 

44 There's no cause for regret on that account," he said. 
** I had the good luck to pick up the bracelet soon after I had 
parted from your sister. Here it is." 

Carrie sprang to her feet with a cry of girlish delight 

" You dear, good man!" she exclaimed, just as she would 
have exclaimed at Bicky. " The bracelet! Oh, how pleased 
Maida will be! She thinks more of that stupid thing — " 

As she spoke, the door opened and Maiaa entered. She 
stood for a moment regarding the two. Her face had been 
slightly flushed by her walk, but the flush grew deeper as hex 
eyes rested upon Heroncourt, and their expression became 
•old and almost resentful. 

"Maida, this gentleman has found, brought back jow 
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bracelet," explained Carrie. '* He found it after yon bad 
gone — " 

She stopped, her glad young voioe arrested by the coldness 
jn Maida's face. 

Maida took the bracelet, bat did not pat it on her wrist* 

" It is very kind of you. Thank yon very much," she said. 

Her voice came like a douche of cold water upon Carrie's 
tnthusiasm, upon Heroncoort's subtle and half-unconscious 
pleasure at her presence. 

" Not at all/' he said, saying the only thing a man can say 
under the circumstances. ** f am very glad I found it 1 
am also glad to hear that you are none the worse for last 
night's unpleasant occurrence, Miss Carrington." 

" Thank you, I am quite well/ 1 responded Maida, as coldly 
as before. " 1 am very glad to get my bracelet back. It ' 



a present from my sister. 

" Bo she has told me/' he said. " I count myself very 
fortunate in being, by the merest chance, able to restore it to 

Co. I must not intrude upon you any longer. I ought to 
>ve sent it by post, perhaps; but I was anxious to know how 
you were. Good-day — good-bye." 

He was gone, leaving Carrie to stare at Maida as she walked 
to tiie chair by the table which he had occupied, and, sitting 
down, gravely fastened the bracelet round her wrist. 

" Well, of all the monsters of ingratitude — " began Carrie. 

Maida raised her head. 

" He should not have come here/' she said. " He was 
quite right — he should have sent it by poet. Wait, Carrie; 
you are younger than I am — you don't know the world even 
as well as I do. This gentleman — he is no doubt someone of 
consequence, perhaps someone of rank — he is not a fitting ac- 
quaintance for us. 

Carrie uttered an exclamation of impatience and chagrin. 

" Oh, Maida, what idiots we are! We do not know who he 
is— what his name is! We have let him go without asking 
him. And we shall never know now — " 

" It does not matter in the very least," said Maida. " We 
do not want to see him again. Why should we? Hush! 
There is father coming up the stairs. Do not tell him, please. 
He would only be worried aud annoyed. You know how care- 
ful I am, how careful I must be, to avoid making chance ao- 
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qnaintanoep — ' 

She broke off as Mr. Carrington came in. He looked pale 
and worried; his tall hat was drawn over his brows more toaa 
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Bsoal, the hand that held the little, black bag gripped it 
tightly and nervously. 

" You are back early, father/' said Carrie. 

" Yes, yes," he said, hurriedly and nervously. " I — I have 
come for some papers. I shall have to return to the office at 
once." 

" Is anything the matter, father?" asked Maida. 

" Matter?" he rej>eatecL " Er — no — well, yes; things are 
going badly in the city, and shares are dropping rather unex- 
pectedly. 1 sha'n't be able to dine and go to the theatre with 
you to-night; but Bicky must take you. Yes— yes! I wish 
you to go. Things may be better to-morrow." 

He kissed them both, took some papers from his desk, and 
left the room. When he had got outside he drew a long 
breath and set off wearily, with a mechanical gait, towards 
the city. 

In most of the houses the business was done for the day, 
but he climbed to his small and poky office on the third floor 
of one of the houses in Colman Street, and, tilting his hat 
on the back of his head, sank into his chair, and, spreading 
some papers before him, began to make some calculations. 
The room was hot and stuffy, the motes from the dust danced 
in the sunlight which pierced the grimy windows as if it were 
mocking, by its joyousness and orightness, the care-laden 
man. There was no blind to the window, or Oarrington 
would have drawn it and shut out the sunlight which torment* 
ed him. 

For more than an hour he bent over his desk making rows 
of figures; adding up here, subtracting there; every now and 
then something like a grdan escaped his lips, and he wiped 
the drops of perspiration from his forehead with the back of 
his large hand. 

He was so engrossed that he did not hear footstep on the 
stairs, did not hear them approach the room, and the knock 
at the door made him start and look round apprehensively. 

He sat still for a moment or two, and muttered: 

" They can't know already?" 

The mock came again, and, instinctively, smoothing the 
lines from his face and forcing an expression of ease, he said 
as carelessly as he could: 

"Come ml" 

The door opened and a man entered. He was a middle- 
aged man, short and thick-set; in dress, something like a 
sailor or a maritime clerk, for he wore a dark serge suit, with 
a eo*t like a pea-jacket. His face was round, his eyes were 
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blue, with an almost ohild-like expression; he wore 8Kb 
whiskers, and his head, revealed as he meekly took off his hat 
on entering, was almost bald. His whole aspect was ordinary 
and commonplaoe. 

And jet this commonplace man, who stood meekly and pa* 
tiently m Oarrington's door-way, was going to influence, going 
to change, Maida Oarrington's fif e. 



CHAPTER V. 

This commonplace individual, who was going to influence 
Maida Oarrington's life, stood in the door-way regarding Oar- 
rington's furrowed face in a timi t, deprecatory manner. Car- 
rington regarded him for a moment or two with the upual 
blank air with which one waits for a stranger to speak; then 
suddenly an expression of recognition dawned on his face, and 
he rose with outstretched hand. 

" Why, it's Purley, isn't it?" he exclaimed. " Josiah Pur- 
ley! Gome in. Why, who would have thought of seeing 
you?" 

The man came in with a shy smile and took Oarrington's 
hand, shaking it automatically and in a hesitating fashion. 

" Sit down," said Carrington, dragging a chair forward. 
" Why, how long is it since we've seen each other? Where 
did you come from?" 

Purley, still smiling deprecatingly, replied, in a low, slow 
voice — the voice of a man who has known what solitude 
means, a solitude in which the faculty of speech becomes diffi- 
cult for want of use. 

" Yes, it's a goodish time, Carrington," he said. " Lemme 
see! The last time we met was in Paraguay. I've lost bight 
of you since then. I've been travelling about; been stuck on 
one of the Pacific Islands, doing a little tradingand trying to 
grow tobacco. Where have I come from? Well, I might 
say Klondike, though I've been about since then." 

Carrington smiled and nodded as if he understood. 

" Always were a wanderer, weren't you, Josiah?" he said. 
" You're looking well, though a little worn and grey about 
the gills. You've lost your hair, too." 

Purley nodded and rubbed his bald head absently. 

" Yes, I'm fairly well," he said. " I lost my hair in my 
thirteenth fever. I ought to have lost my life; but somehow 
I seem hard to kill." 

Carrington smiled again. 
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u You alwayB were pretty tough/' he remarked. " Did 
fte tobacco tarn oat a success?" 

" Welly no," replied Parley, with a kind of reluctant can* 
dour. " I think it would have done, bat the natives from a 
neighbouring island swooped down upon me and duff it all up; 
they thought it was good td eat. It made 'em deadly sick 
and they oat up rough, and I had to up-stick and clear out." 

" That was bad," said Oarrington, sympathetically. " Been 
lucky since?" 

" Well, no," admitted Parley. " I've had two or three 
good things; bat just as I was going to pull 'em off, some- 
thing always happened — just at the last moment, as yon may 
say. Sometimes it was my partner vamoosed with the coin; 
sometimes the market fell when it ought to have riz; some- 
times accidents happened, such as a storm or an av'lanche; it 
was always something or other." 

" I'm sorry to hear that," said Oarrinston. " What can 
I offer you? I've got a bottle of decent sherry here—" 

He got the usual office sherry and some biscuits, and Purley 
took a glass and sipped the wine slowly, looking into the glass 
in a reflective way. 

" I was in a sherry business, too. Started a vineyard in 
the Palmas; bat the phylloxera swooped down on the vine and 
left 'em about as bald as I am. You're looking well, Oar- 
rington; got a bit more meat on you, perhaps. How's things 
with you?" 

However dSre the straits the city man may be in, it is a rule 
with him to keep a good face, and, like the Spartan boy, con- 
oral the fox that is gnawing at his prosperity; because his 
credit is the most important thing to him — it is the breath of 
his nostrils, the prop of his commercial existence; so Oarring- 
ton smiled cheerfully and answered as brightly as he could. 

" Oh, so-so; I mustn't complain. I've had my ups and 
downs, of course, but I'm not doing so badly." 

He leant back, and put his thumbs in his waistcoat pocket 
with the air of a man who is too modest to boast. 

" That's good," said Purley, " I'm glad to hear it Mar- 
ried?" he awed, shyly. 

"Oh, yes; long while ago. Got two daughters. Nice 
girls, though I say it. You most come and see them. Are 
you married, Joeiah?" 

" No," said Parley. " Good job for me and the woman, 
whoever she might have been. Oh, no, I'm not married. 
And so you've got two daughters. Lord, how time passes! 
Beems only the other day you and I werg out there in ftxa- 
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guay working the orange and lumber trade together. Aai 
bo yon are prosperous. Well, I'm glad to hear it, for your 
sake ls well as mine, for I've come to ask yon to give me a 
little help, Oarrington. I only arrived in London yesterday; 
and I'm stranded with scarcely a shilling on me— lost what 
little I'd got playing poker with one of the passengers, I 
reckon he cheated me. I looked np your name in the busi- 
ness directory last night, and I came on here to-day. I've 
been what yon might call hovering about the place, off and 
on, ever since the morning; because it goes against the grain 
'/O ask even an old pal like yon for — for a trifle." 

His voice grew husky and almost inaudible as he made his 
appeal. 

Oarrington's face had fallen pretty considerably during this 
speecu. It is never pleasant to be asked to lend money. It 
is particularly disagreeable when you yourself are up a tree 
ana want money badly. Carrington was glad to see his old 

Sal — they had roughed it and struggled together in the old 
ays, ana had always remained friendly, though their strug- 
Sle for fortune had ended in mutual defeat — but he did wish 
lat Purley had not turned up just at this juncture, at this 
critical moment in Oarriugton's own affairs. He gave the 
usual little cough and looked down at the ground with the 
usual frown. 

•* I'm sorry to hear that you are down on your luck, Pur* 
ley," he said, " and of course I should like to help you— 
should only be too glad; but — er — well, I'm not particularly 
flush myself just at this moment. You know what business 
is; you've got a lot of money in hand one day and nothing 
the next. That's the way with the biggest swells in the city> 
and I'm not by any means one of the biggest." 

Purley checked a little sigh of disappointment; but it 
reached Carrington's ears, and he moved a little uncomfort- 
ably in his chair. 

" I hate having to refuse you," he said. " If you'd come 
last week. How much do you want?" 

" Well, a hundred pounds would do me," replied Purley, 
in his deprecatory way. 

Now, at that moment, Oarrington had about seventy-five 
pounds to his credit at the bank; and that certainly could 
soarcely be said to be available for friendly loans, seeing that 
Oarrington himself was vory badly embarrassed. His frown 
grew deeper and his lips closed. 

" I'm sorrv to say it is quite impossible, Josiah," he said* 
shaking his bead despondently. * I have had some heafj 
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engagements to meet to-day, and I've got some others to- 
morrow; in fact, when yon came in, I was just totting up ac- 
counts and wondering now I should fall through. Not that 
I'm in any difficulties," he added, quickly, and with a laugh 
that sounded rather hollow even to his own ears. " Of course 
it's only a question of time to me; but I'm afraid I shall have 
to raise a loan at my bank. I wish I had the money, with all 
my heart. I'd give it to you readily if I had." 

"Parley glanced up from his sherry glass with a shy prompt- 
ness. 

" I didn't expect— ask you— to rive it me, Oarrington," he 
said. " I only want it as a loan.' 7 

Oarrington 'smiled slightly, as if in this ease a loan and a 
gift were about the same thing. 

" Of course I would give you my 1 IT," Purley went on, 
" though perhaps yr u would say that is not much of a security. 
But I haven't anything else to offer — except some old mining 
scrip; and they ain't much more valuable than my I U, 2 
as much." 

As he spoke, he took out an old and weather-stained pocket- 
book, so large, though flat, that its shape was perceptible 
through his thick pea-jacket He drew out some neatly fold* 
ed papers and extended them mechanically to Oarrington, who 
as mechanically took them, and glanced at them incuriously. 

" They're the shares in the ' Roaring Jane,' " said Purley, 
in his slow, hesitating manner, as if he were explaining that 
which was n >t worth explanation. " Me and a chap named 
Dorman was out thero prospecting — " 

'* Where?" asked Oarrington, absently. 

" Klondike way. We come upon a party as struck it rich 
—you might hare heard of the mine, the ' Gentle Alice. 9 
My partner and I— his name was Dorman — located a claim 
close by, and got a little out of it; but it soon dried up. Dor- 
man, he seemed to believe in it right up to the end, and he 
bought up the outside shares — those we didn't hold — so that 
we'd got the whole mine in our own hands excepting perhaps 
just a share or two he couldn't get hold of." 

Oarrington scarcely listened. He was wondering how much 
—or, rather, how little he could offer his pal — but assuming 
an interest, he said: 

" How is it you've got the whole of it, barring those few 
shares?" 

*' Well, you see," said Purley, pleating the edge of his 
fa\feder8 and looking at the sherry glass and then round the 
mom as if he were in search of some place to put it, " Dor* 
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man, he caught a cold on his chest— he'd had a fearfully 
rough time of it If I owned Klondike and Hades, I'd let 
Klondike and live in the other place." 

" That's a chestnut, old man," remarked Oarrington, with 
a mirthless laugh. 

" I daresay; bat it's my honest sentiment all the same. 
We were nearly starved and more than nearly frozen. What 
we suffered would torn a cat grey; there was times when 
we wished for death: bat yoa can't get anything you 
want in that God-forsaken country. Dorman got this 
cold; it didn't seem much after what we'd gone through, 
and I thought he'd pall round; bat he didn't Didn't appear 
to make even a fight for it, little thing as it was; and after a 
few days he-— just turned over and died." 

The speaker cleared his throat, then, as if ashamed of his 
emotion, beg an to whistle " Bale Britannia " — all wrong. 

" Just before he died," Parley resumed in a would-be mat* 
ter-of-fact tone, " Dorman dragged his snares from nnder his 
pillow— it was an empty sack — and gave them to me. His 
last words were, * I know the thing's bu'st up, and that these 
ain't worth the paper they're printed on, or I'd go on living 
and cling to them. Better born them, old man, and clear 
oat of this and forget the Roaring Jane as quick as yoa can, 
or it'ull down yoa as it's downed me.' I'd more than half a 
mind to follow his advice and chuck the blessed things on the 
fire; but I kept 'em, not because they was any value, but be- 
cause he'd given them to me, and they were a— kind of— 
what do yoa call it? — soovyneer." 

" I see," said Oarrington, still absently. " Nine-tenths of 
the mines oat there came to nothing, did they?" 

" Yes," replied Parley. " Bat the tenth made up for the 
rest That's why we clang on to the business. Several men 
I knew made their pile; one or two of 'em are worth millions. 
I think I'll be going now, Oarrington. I'm very glad to have 
seen yoa and to hear that you're doing all right, and I'm as 

Satef ul to yoa as if you'd lent me the money I want I 
ouldn't have asked yoa, bat I've got a little scheme on with 
a man I know — but 1 needn't trouble you with that Dessay 
I shall pull through. 'Tisn't the first time I've been hard 
np; though, as I said, I'm pretty nigh stoney broke." 

He rose, and Oarrington rose also. The story of Purley's 
trouble and hardships, his tragic disappointment in the horri- 
ble Klondike had moved him. 

'' Look here, Parley," he said, " I can't let yoa go without 
giving yoa a little help; bat it can only be a little. Ton say 
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you're hard up. Would a five-pound note be of any use to 
you? I'm ashamed to offer it to you; but, as I said — well, I 
needn't go oyer all that again; yon understand business." 

He took a five-pound note from his cash-box, and, with ft 
smile, held it out. 

Parley's round, commonplace face flushed. 

" I've oome down to my last shilling, Carrington," he said. 
" I shouldn't have been able to get a supper and a bed "— 
he slopped and cleared his throat, and his hand trembled as 
he took the note. " I'll give you an I TJ." 

Carrington waved the offer aside with a laugh. 

" Well, then," said Purley, " you hold on to them shares. 

But Carrington laughed again and thrust the shares into 
Purley's hand. 

" No, no," he said. " I don't want them. Take the five 
pounds as a little gift from an old friend. You can pay me 
pack when you strike oil, as I daresay you will some day." 

Purley shook Carrington's hand slowly, as if it were a ma- 
chine, and with a nod and an almost inaudible " Good-bye,' 9 
went out of the office in his slow, hesitating fashion. 

Carrington stood in the middle of the room thinking of his 
old partner's story, recalling old times; but his own affairs 
were too engrossing to permit him to dwell upon Parley's ill- 
luck, and he seated himself again aud returned to his figures. 
Presently there came another knock at the door, and without 
waiting for a response the visitor entered. He was a man 
from one of the offices in the same building. His name what 
Thompson, and he dealt in corn options — whatever they 
may be. 

" Hallo, Carrington," he said. " I've just dropped in to 
ask you if you would be sure to settle up with me on Thurs- 
day." Carrington also did a little in corn options. Like 
men of his class, he did a " little " in many things, which, 
;n. haps, was the reason of his ill success. "I've had a regu- 
lar beast of a day. Things seem altogether rotten, don't 
they"' 

" Oh, I can't complain," responded Carrington, with men- 
dacious cheerfulness. 

" Oh, you're lucky to be able to say so," grunted Thomp- 
son. " Most of us have been hard hit this week. 'Pon my 
word, I think I Bhall give up corn options and go on to some 
other market — the mining market, for instance. Ever tried 
that?" 

Not much," replied Carrington. "Don't believe in 
A little too speculative for me." 
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Thompson grinned. 

"Oh, I don't know/ 9 he said, jerking hie hat on to ft* 
back of his head. "You pall it off sometimes. By the 
way, have you heard of Brown & Brown's lack in that direc- 
tion?" 

" No," Baid Carrington, absently. He was anxious for the 
man to go. 

" Quite a solid chunk," said Thompson, as he opened the 
door. " They've been baying all torts of odd lots lately, you 
know, and amongst them was a small parcel of shares in a 
mine oat at Klondike. The mine turned out trumps; big- 

Est thing for years; biggest thing of the kind that has ever 
en heard of, and Brown & Brown are up to their necks in 
oof. Good-bye, and don't forget Thursday." 

Carrington looked round and nodded; then he said: 

" What's the name of the mine?" 

" Don't know. Forget. Oh, no, I don't; just occurred 
to me. One of those ridiculous names they go in for over 
there — the Roaring Jane; it's adjacent to that first-class 
affair, Gentle Alice. Bye-bye." 

He slammed the door, and Carrington sat gazing at it, 
dutching the arm of his chair, his face white, the sweat slow- 
ly gathering on his brow, his lips beginning to tremble. 

"The Raring Jane! The Roariug Jane!" The words 
roared in his ears louder than any Jane ever could have done* 
" The biggest thing for years!" — and half an hour — or was it 
an hour? — ago the owner of the greater portion of that same 
mine had stood in that room; more, had actually offered 
him nearly the whole of that mine as security for a paltry fi ve- 

Cund note! And he had refused it! Josiah Purley's luck 
d turned indeed. 

Let as be just. Carrington's first thought was of hie eld 
pal. Then he began to think of himself. Was it not natu- 
ral? The man was in difficulties, was on the brink of tuin. 
He had been in actual contact with this vast and overwhelm- 
ing wealth. Why, he might have bought the whole— say hull 
—the shares for a small sum, the miserable seventy-five 
poands he had to his credit at the bank. With half the 
shares he would have been rich — with a quarter even; and then 
there would have been enough left to more than satisfy 
Josiah. Great Heaven! what a chance he had lost. His two 
girls would have been provided for — " provided for," the 
words were ridiculous, they would have been rich, enow *»]/ 
rich. What a chance he had let slip! But was it to* ? 
He would g9 to Parley, and. taking advantage of His ~vm 
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knowledge and information, as he had every right to do, 
would bay, say, half the shares, would give all he possessed 
lor them. 

He started up, looking for his hat, forgetting that it was 
already on his heai*, the perspiration literally dripping from 
ids brow, every limb quivering with excitement; then, sud- 
denly, as he made for the door, he stopped dead short, and 
something like physical sickness assailed him, and he sank 
against a chair and groaned. 

Where was he going? Where? He didn't know Purlers 
address / Like a fool he had let the man go without asking 
him; he had been almost glad to get rid of him. To be rid 
of a multi-millionaire! How should he find him? Purley 
had left no clue, had no friends in London, had probably put 
up at some Bmall hotel; would probably be off in a few hours 
for the other end of the earth. Oh, he most follow him, find 
him! 

He bolted down the stairs at the risk of his neck, and rushed 
down Coleman Street as fast as he dared; he took this turn- 
ing and that, his eager eyes looking in every direction. Some 
hoars elapsed before he dragged himself back to the grimy lit- 
tle office with rage and disappointment tearing at his heart- 
strings. For, indeed, one may as well look for the proverbial 
needle in a bottle of hay as hope to find a stranger in the 
crowded thoroughfares of the city of London. 



CHAPTER VI. 

He went home at last. The girls and Ricky had not yet 
returned from the theatre; and he was glad, for he knew the 
sight of his worn and haggard face would alarm them and 

E revoke their anxious questions. He wrote, " Rather tired, 
ave g-ne to bed," on half a sheet of note-paper, stack it 
in front of the skeleton-clock which ticked aggressively on the 
mantel-shelf, and dragged himself up to his room. 

He was exhausted in body, mind, and spirit; bat he could 
not deep; the thought of the fortune he had lost, which he 
had literally lee slip oat of his hands tortured him. They 
say that Fortune knocks at every man's door once at least in 
his life. Fortune had knocked at his, and he had let her in— 
bat to tarn her oat again. 

He heard the three young people oome in- they were evi- 
dently in the best of spirits, laughing and talking; Ricky's 
eiear, boyish voioe mingling with Carrie's oontralto note. 
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The sound of their laughter filled him with misery. He wm 
a rained man; he would leave his daughters unprovided for; 
they would have to work for their living; and if he had only 
secured a portion of those shares, even a small portion, they 
would have been rich — heiresses. It was enough to send him 
half-mad; indeed, he listened to the voices and laughter 
down-stairs in a kind of hysteria; and when the usual scuffle 
arose between Ricky and Carrie, and the former, again, as 
usual, was bundled out, he started up in bed under the night- 
mare's impression that he had got the shares, that Parley had 
oome back for them, and that they were scuffling together for 
their possession. 

He came down in the morning with an assumed cheerful- 
ness, but his wan face was at once noticed by Maida as she 
bent over him to kiss him. 

" Are you ill, father?" she asked. 

" No, no, no, my dear," he said, almost impatiently; he 
was all a-quiver with irritation; "only a little worried. 
Things are not going very well in the city, and— er— er— we 
are all a little anxious." 

Maida stroked his hair soothingly. 

" I am sorry, dear," she said; "but you must not worry." 

" It's not for myself I care," he said. 

" I know, father; but you need not be anxious about us — 
at least I think not. You know I am earning some money 
now at my — my profession. It looks as if I am going to be 
very prosperous." She glanced at an open letter which lay 
beside her plate. " And I shall be able to help you — help 
with the housekeeping. Perhaps we might even nave a little 
house of our own presently." 

He shook his head gloomily. 

44 Tne house I see before me is the workhouse," he re- 
marked. 

The life of a city man, like a switch-back, consists of ups 
and downs. The girls had often seen him depressed before, 
and they were not as distressed as they might have been. He 
scarcely ate any breakfast, but took his hat, umbrella, and 
small, black bag, and went off with a heavy step. 

" Father seems down in the dumps this mornnig," Carrie 
remarked. " What's that letter beside your plate, Maida?" 

Maida took it up with a little smile. 

44 Good news," she said. <4 I am to recite at Lady Dor- 
rington's ' At Home ' this afternoon, in Manchester Square. 
She was at Lady Glassbury'B and heard me. She will give 
me ten firmness." 
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Carrie eacecuted a war-danoe with the bread-knife in her 
hand. 

" Maida, your fortune's made. You are getting a connec- 
tion. A connection is everything." 

" I wish I'd told father," said Maida. " It might have 
cheered him np." 

" My experience is that nothing will cheer a man up when 
things are going against him on the Stock Exchange/' re- 
marked Carrie, sapiently. " Maida, may I come with you 
this afternoon? Of coarse you'll do the things you dia at 
Lady Olassbury's — Now, what do you want?" 

This was addressed to Kicky, who entered the room with a 
swaying and faltering gait, his tall hat in his hand, his fore* 
head bound up in a handkerchief, 

44 Have you got such a thing as a bottle of soda-water?" 
he demanded in a feeble voioe. " You see before you the 
wreck of a once-manly form. This comes of drinking lemon- 
ade late at night. Just looked in to see how you are this 
morning," he went on, whipping the handkerchief from his 
head, smoothing his hair, and resuming his ordinary sprightly 
appearance. " Jolly evening last night, wasn't it? fruv'nor 

fone? 'Fraid things on 'Change are looking rather quisby. 
[ope he hasn't been badly knocked. By the way, I didn't 
tell you yesterday that my worthy employer, Spinner, has ad- 
vanced rather a largish sum to Lord Heroncourt — without 
security, too. I drew up the papers. I am watching this 
case closely, as the detectives say. Am expecting a startling 
denouement. Maida, you look more beautiful than ever this 
morning. Carrie, my child, why do you come down to break- 
fast without brushing your hair? Allow me to do it for you. 
I do not possess that useful article, a pocket-comb; but per- 
haps this will answer the purpose." 

tie took up a fork, made a feint of approaching her, then, 
as she prepared for defence, left the room, laughing triumph- 
antly. 

An hour or two later Heroncourt was walking through the 
park beside Rotten Row. He was more than usually thought- 
ful, and two things had got possession of his mind. One was 
the fact that he was going to spend some months at Heron- 
court, for which he felt so sudden an affection; the other was 
his visit to Coleridge Street and his mixed reception there. 
Carrie, the younger girl, had been pleasant enough, but Miss 
Oarrington's manner had been definite and emphatic. Per- 
haps for that very reason his mind dwelt upon her. If she 
had. beenoverfriendly and gushed with gratitude, he would 
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not have riven a second thought to her, much as he admire* 
Her; but sne had not only displayed more than the reserve of 
the women of his own class, bat had shown him quite plainly 
that she did not desire his acquaintance. 

He knew that it was just as she should have behaved; so 
ihe had won his respect as well as his admiration. As he 
was crossing the drive a victoria pulled up abreast of him* 
and, looking up, he saw Lady Glassbury leaning forward to 
speak to him. 

He went up to the carriage, and she gave him her perfectly 
gloved hand and smiled approvingly. 

" You are out early to-day," she said. " I am glad I have 
met you. I want you to come to the Dorringtonr this after- 
noon." 

" Good heavens, whyP" he asked — for she knew how muck 
he disliked the ordinary At Homes. 

She laughed. 

" Because, for one thing, you will have the pleasure of see- 
ing me; and for another, because you ought to go out now, 
Byrne; you ought to be — to be looking round." 

He frowned as he retorted, with a touch of impatience and 
irritation: 

" You mean that 1 ought to take my place in the marriage 
market, like a slave offered for sale. I shaVt come." 

" Better," she said, with a little shrug of her shoulders. 
" You need not be there very long; besides, it will be rather 
a good show than otherwise." 

^' What do I care for shows?" he asked. 

"That Miss Garrimjton is going to recite," she sail. 
" Glassbury said you liked her the other evening." 

He bent his head to arrange the flower in ms button-bole; 
then he said, casually enough: 

" Oh, very well, if you insist.' 

"I do," she said, with a smile. "Don't be late. Tell 
them to drive me home." 

Heroncourt walked away, half-regretting his promise and 
wholly displeased with himself. Why should he go and see 
and hear the girl again; and why hadn't he told Lady Glass- 
bury of the adventure on the pavement and his visit to Cole- 
ridge Street? The girl was getting on his nerves. 

He lunched at his club and in the afternoon set out moodily 
for Manchester (Square. Lady Dorrington's rooms, spacious 
as they were, were already crowded when he entered, and he 
had some difficulty in getting to Lady Glassbury. The latest 
pianist was playing Wagner, so that Heroncourt, with the rest 
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if flie crowd, was free to indulge in conversation. He told 
Jier of Lord Ravmont's offer and its acceptation. 

" It was kind of him/' she said; " but was it wise of you 
to accept?" 

He Knew what she meant. 

" You mean that I shall miss it when I have to torn out 
again?" he Baid, gravely. 

She nodded and softly bit her lip. 

" Yes; it will be hard for you. You'll have sot used to 
the place — grown fond of it. But perhaps you will not have 
to leave it— at any rate for long." 

There were one or two heiresses present, and as she spoke 
Iter eyes wandered over them. 

" For Heaven's sake, leave that idea of yours alone— at any 
sate until I am driven right into a corner," he said, grimly. 

At that moment the talking suddenly ceased, and Maida 
went to the piano. There is nothing so successful as success. 
Many of those present had heard her at Lady Glaasbury's and 
were prepared to be pleased. Her triumpn was complete in 
every sense; but no one of the audience was more impressed 
and affected than Heroncourt, though he did not applaud, 
and managed, by a great effort, to retain hiB usual impassive 
expression; but the effort irked him, and, as Maida took her 
encore, he rose and made his way to a conservatory adjoining 
the big room. A portion of the audience had overflowed into 
it; but, a little apart and by herself, sat Carrie, her hands 
clasped tightly in her lap, her girlish face all alight with joy 
and satisfaction. Unnoticed bv her he went and stood beside 
her, and stood quite still until Maida's recitation was over; 
then he said: 

" You must be very happy, Miss Carrie?" 

She started and turned to him swiftly; then, as she recog- 
nised him, she smiled with surprise and a frank welcome. 



"Oh, is it you?" she exclaimed. "Happy! I should 
think sol Didn't she do it beautifully? Isn't she wonder- 
ful?" 

" She is," he said. " Your sister is a genius, Miss Carrie." 

" She is going to do something else," said Carrie, craning 
forward eagerly; " but they are going to let her rest awhile. 
Isn't it a triumph? Of course, I always knew she would suo- 
eeed. And doesn't she look beautiful?" 

Heroncourt did not smile at the girlish enthusiasm, but 
nodded gravely. 

" Your sister ought to be on the stage/ 9 be said. " 1M 
I beg your pardon; she shouldn't." 
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Carrie looked up at him with a glance of < 

" Oh, no; that would be far too common for Maida," she 
said* " She wouldn't like it; neither should we. Of course 
she would succeed on the stage; but — well, we are poor but 
proud. Maida can always be herself while she just recites like 
this. Besides, the stage would be too hard work for her; not 
that she isn't strong, though she looks so delicate and fragile. 
Maida is realty a fraud in that respect," she added, with a lit- 
tle confidential nod. "Of course, she would earn more 
money at the theatre; and that's of importance to us, because 
we are poor— as you saw when you called the other day." 

" I am afraid 1 committed a breach of etiquette the other 
day," he said. " Your sister was displeased." 

Carrie coloured slightly. 

" Well, yes, she was," she admitted, with her usual can- 
dour. " Maida has some very strange ideas — no, they are 
quite proper ones. You see, you are a stranger; though, of 
coarse, you went to her aid the other night and found her 
bracelet. Did you see that she has got it on to-daj? You 
are quite a stranger in the ordinary sense; we don't know 
your name-—" 

At that moment Maida began again, and they were both 
instantly silent. In the thunder of applause and her excite* 
ment Carrie quite forgot him, and she sprang to her feet to 
await Maida. The slim figure approached them. There was 
a slight flush on Maida's face, her deep grey eyes were glow- 
ing with her triumph, and Carrie sprang forward and grasped 
her arm with a deep drawn " Oh, Maida!" 

Maida pressed Carrie's hand, and was about to speak, when 
she caught sight of Heroncourt, and she checked herself; her 
brows drew togother, and she turned her eyes from him coldly. 

Heroncourt saw the expression, felt the coldness. He knew 
that he ought to walk away; but somehow he could not. He 
felt that he must speak to her. 

" May I join my congratulations with your sister's? may I 
express my gratitude, Miss OarringtonP" he said. 

Maida scarcely looked at him. 

" Thank you very much," she said. " Carrie, we may go 

DOW." 

" You will let me get you a cab?" he asked, with as much 
respect, and, indeed, reverence, as he had ever addressed any 
woman in his own class; but Maida made a little gesture of 
refusal 

1 Thank you; there is no need," she said; " we can get eoa 

' i easily ourselves." 
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She walked away from him, and Oarrie followed her. Bat 
Oarrie paused for a moment and looked back at him with a 
half-apologetic, half-regretf ol expression on her eloauent face, 
and with a mouS on her lips, as if she should say, " You seer 
It's no use. I can't help it It's not my fault!" 

Heroncourt responded with a nod and a little smile; but 
the smile was rather a grim one. The girl had as good as out 
him. It was quite certain that whenever and wherever he 
might meet her again, he would have no right to address her. 

By the time they reached home it was the hour at which 
Mr. Oarrington generally returned for high tea; but he was 
not there. At that moment he was seated at his desk in the 
grimy little office with his head upon his hands. He had had 
a very bad day. He had succeeded in raising a loan at his 
bank, and had transacted a little business; but most of the 
time he had wandered about the city and along the streets oif 
the Strand in which the small hotels favoured by country folk 
and Oolonials most abound. 

He knew it was no use looking for Josiah Purley, yet he 
could not refrain from the futile search. He had come back 
to the office instead of going home to tea, because he knew 
that he could not face the two girls. He was looking a wreck 
of his former self; the sleepless, haunted night, and the toil- 
some dity, with its futile hunting, had punted dark shadows 
under his eyes and graven deep lines about his mouth. The 
sherry bottle and a glass stood on the table, and the bottle 
was empty. He had eaten nothing all day, and the cheap and 
rather fiery wine had half-muddled him. He felt confused 
and bewildered, vaguely conscious of the doom which threat- 
ened him, and of tne fortune which he had missed; aud the 
sun filtering through the dusty window-pane made the room 
hot and his brain heavy. Presently his head began to nod, 
and after awhile it fell on his arm which leant upon the table 
and he sank into sleep, a deep, but uneasy sleep, in which he 
saw, like a vision, his own ruin, a vivid presentment of the 
bankruptcy oourt and his own death. His two girls would be 
left fatherless and penniless; he dreamt that he saw them 
wandering hand in hand about the London streets. 

His dream was suddenly dispersed, and he was awakened 
by a deprecatory touch on his shoulder. He raised his head 
slowly and turned his heavy, sleep-laden eyes; then he sprang 
to his feet, and gripping the chair, as if to keep himself from 
falling, staled and gained. 

"Kniqy!" her" ' ^^ 
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Joriac Pa*.ey stood and looked at him wita a depreoatofj 
and apologetic expression. 

" You've — you've oome back!" panted Oarrington. 

" Yes, I've come back— -couldn't help myself. Sorry to 
intrude, Car ring ton; sorry to bother you/' 

Oarrington struggled for self-possession, and moistened his 
lips, glancing at Pur-ley's commonplace, apologetio face fur- 
tivfilv 

" That's all right/' he said. " Glad to see you. I— I was 

Just taking a snooze. Been very busy all day. Sit— *'A 
[own." 

Was be still dreaming? Gould it be possible that the man 
stood there before him in flesh and blooaP 

Why had he come back? Had he learnt the value of the 
shares? Did he know that the Boarin? Jane was worth mill* 
ions, and that he possessed nearly all of it? 

These questions darted through his mind. He felt sick 
with suspense, apprehension, the throbbing of an impossible 
hone. 

" Sit down, old man," he said, forcing a smile. " What'g 
the news?" 
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Pukley seated himself on the extreme edge of a chair, 
turning his cap over and over nervously and blinking at Car- 
xington's face, which he could not see verv plainly — for Oar- 
rington had purposely turned his chair so that his back was to 
the light. 

" I am sorry to come back and bother you again, Oarring- 
ton," said Parley, deprecatingly; "but it's just this way: 
after I'd left you yesterday evening I happened to run up 
against a man I know. He was coming out of a restaurong 
in the Strand — seems to me there's nothing but restauronga 
in that thoroughfare; there's such a lot that I was quite 
oonfused-like, trying to make up my mind which I'd go 
into—" 

Oarrington tried to conceal ais devouring anxiety under an 
air and attitude of ease, but his feet shuffled impatiently. 
Purley went on in his slow, hesitating fashion, which Oarring- 
ton felt would drive him mad: 

" His name is Oilmore— Bob Gilmoie— don't think you ever 
met himf" 

Oarrington shook Us head. 
m u l was out with him in Australia, and rather took a faMf 
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to him. We'd got rather a good spec on in the cattle-ranch- 
ing business, bat something turned up at the last moment, ae 
usual. Since then he's struck out for himself and seems to 
have done fairly well. He seemed pretty glad to see me, and 
though he'd just had his dinner, he went in with me and had 
a snack whilst I was eating mine — which is a kind thing for a 
man to do; for when you've just had your own grub you don't 
seem to care to watch other penple feeding — leastways that's 
my experience. He told me what he'd been doing since we 
parted, and it 'pears that he's got a tidy ranch out theretand 
a goodish-sized herd. He seemed flush of money, sported 
a watch-chain as thick as a cable and a diamond ring* and pin 
—you know the style, Carrington? — and after a bit ne made 
me a proposal. He offered to take me on as a kind of part- 
ner. I was to invest a small sum and go over there with 
him. He ain't married, and feels rather lonely, you see; and 
we always did get on very well together." 

Carrington's heart beat thickly. The shares! Had he 
parted with the sharesP Did he know their value? 

" I told him that I wasn't figuring as a capitalist just now; 
that I was down on my luck, in fact." 

Carrington smothered a sigh of relief and covertly wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. 

"He was took aback for a minute or so, but after we'd 
had another whiskey he made me an offer. He said that if 
I'd pay my passage out and invest, say, fifty pounds, ' not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith ' 
—they were his words — he'd take me on as partner, but on 
the understanding that I should stick to the thing. He'd 
kind of got the idea that I was sort of changeable. Strange 
kind of idea, wasn't it?" added Purley, with genuine sur- 
prise. 

Carrington smiled in a mirthless way. 

" Well, you are given to roaming, Josiah," he said. " But 
goon." 

" He said that it was to be understood that I should settle 
there, so's to look after the place when he fancied a run to 
Europe. It's an out-of-the-way spot, ever so many miles 
from the next station, and it 'pears that the postman doesn't 
call every morning, if he calls at all. But that didn't f rightem 
me; in met, it's the kind of place I like; gives you plenty of 
room to move about in and plenty of time to think. I hate 
town." 

" Did— did you close with him?" asked Carrington, speak* 
ing with difficulty. y 
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Parley fumbled with his cap, and looked at Oarrington wife 
mild surprise. 

" How oould IP" he asked. " I ain't got the money, ft 
would take about a couple of hundred pounds, reckoning fate 
and outfit. No, I oouldn't close with him. I wish I could* 
But it was too good to refuse definitely—' 9 

" Yes, yes," assented Oarrington, with suppressed eager- 



" I thought you'd say so," continued Parley, mildly. " I 
asked Oilmore to give me till to-morrow morning, eleven 
o'clock; and I — I came on here to see if there wasn't a chance 
of your helping me. You know you said it was up and down 
wit h a city man, and though you was down yesterday I thought 
you might be up to-day. 

GaiTineton nodded encouragingly. 

44 1 did think of offering him them shares," said Parley, 
ruminatingly. "But somehow I didn't like to. If they 
wasn't any use to you, they wouldn't be any use to him." 

Carrington held his breath, the blood was rushing up to his 
head, aud the veins in his forehead were swelling. 

" It's a good chance for me," said Purley, " and if I oould 
take it, it would be a kind of settlement. To tell you the 
truth I am tired of wandering about, and I should like to 
settle down for the rest of my life. I thought, perhaps, you 
might be able to strain a point and lend me the money. I'd 
pay you back — p»rt of it, at any rate— out of my first re* 
ceipts. I woulan't bother; but I don't know anybody else to 
go to. I don't know anyone else in London, excepting Gil- 
more, and I only ran against him by chance." 

Oarrington turned his chair round to the table and ostenta- 
tiously got out his bank-book and appeared to consult it He 
was praying for calm. What should he do? The man was 
ignorant of tho fact that he was more than a millionaire: 
could he— Oarrington — take advantage of that ignorance? 
The man was an old friend of his, and stood by him faithfully 
in the old days. To take advantage of him would be the 
worst kind of meanness. And yet the temptation to do so 
was terribly strong. Visions of vast wealth and all that ho 
oould do with it floated before his eyes. His fondness for and 

E'de in the two girls increased the force of the temptation, 
could do so much with the money. Of what use would it 
be to Josiah PurleyP Fancy him with a million! It is ridicu- 
lous! Whereas he— Oarrington— oould do so much. Maids 
and Carrie were eminently fitted to shine in good society, to 
good dresses, rich jewels. He saw them qfeodtifc 
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clothed, fetfiyhw everything before them— his beautiful Maida, 
the light-hearted, pleasure-loving Carrie! 

Stiff undecided, still throbbing under the temptation, he 
turned his chair round again, with his pass-book in his hand. 

" I think I could manage it, Josiah," he said* "It is a 
splendid offer, and would just suit you; of course I see that, 
and I should be sorry for you to lose it It's the chance of a 
life-time. Oh, no, you must seize it I must make a little 
sacrifice and help you." 

Purley cast a grateful glance at him. 

" It's very kind of you, Oarrington; but it's like you. I 
knew you'd let me have the money if you could; ana Til ltt 
you have it back, as I say. Meanwhile, I'll give you an I U 
—you won't refuse that this time." 

Carrington's heart sank and his hands grew clammy. Not 
a word about the shares. How was he to get them? At the 

Erospect of losing them the temptation grew stronger* and he 
»lt at that moment that he must have them all. 

It is thus that the devil gets us; he's far too artful to swoop 
down upon us all at once; we should be too shocked*by a sud- 
den sight of the bait He steals on us by degrees, so that we 
gradually get used to the crime he is luring us on to. And a 
big sin grows less by contemplation. A couple of days ago, 
if anyone had told Carrington that he would in forty-eight 
hours be capable of robbing a man of a shilling, Carrington 
would have been indignant and would have knocked the in- 
formant down — if he had happened to be a smaller man than 
himself; but now, as he stared at the floor, .his great desire 
was to get hold of those shares, to rob bis old friend. 

" I don't know about an I XT," he said, doubtfully. 
" Two hundred pounds is rather a largish sum. As a strict 
matter of business I ought to have some security, oughtn't I, 
Josiah?" 

" You ought," assented Purley in his slow way. " But I 
ain't got any security, and you know that." 

Carrington rose and got out of reach of the man's eyes. 

" Well, there are those shares of yours," he said, with a 
small laugh. " You offered me them yesterday. I might 
hold them — not that they're of any value— you say so your- 
self, don't you?" 

Purley nodded. 

" Nary a cent," he said. " If you'd like to have them, 



ay so, 
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I may as well," observed Carrington, nonchalantly. 
All right," said Purley. " I've got 'em here." He] 
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Ida hand in his breast-pocket " No, I haven't I must have 
left them at the hotel/' 

Oarrington was standing almost behind him, and he turned 
upon the man with the sudden gesture of a wild animal de- 
spoiled of its prey. 

So intense was his excitement and disappointment that he 
almost cried out; bat he restrained himself. And it was as 
well that he did so; for Parley, after fumbling in one of his 
side-pockets, produced the pocket-book containing the shares. 

" Here they are/' he said. " I most have shifted them 
last night I might have had my pocket picked in the 
streets." Carrington's blood ran cold with the idea, and he 
stretched out his hand, but drew it back cautiously. " Not 
that it would have mattered much, for the shares ain't worth 
anything, and there is nothing much else in the book." 

lie held the shares out, and Carrington forced himself to 
take them slowly; and, with an air of indifference, tossed 
them on the table. 

" 1 will rive you an open cheque, old man," he said, and 
began to draw one; but presently he stopped. The man 
might discover the value of the shares and would come and 
redeem them; in any case he would repay the loan and de- 
mand the return of his shares. He — Carrington — was as far 
off getting possession of them as ever. His hand shook and 
he made a huge blot on the half- written cheque. Should he 
offer to buy half the shares? There would be a large fortune 
for each of thrm; but what was the use of a large fortune to 
Josiah Purley? He would not know what to do with it; he 
would be much happier away in the solitary ranch. Who 
knew? such a large sum of money might rain him. He 
might take to drink — gambling. It was just such men as 
Josiah Purley who went a mucker when a large sum of money 
fell into their hands. He hesitated for a moment or two, then 
the devil conquered and got him hard and fast. 

" Look here, Purley," he said, in a casual kind of way, and 
glancing over his shoulder. " I don't quite know what to do 
about these shares. I'm not anxious to hold them — there 
might be some liability — " 

R There might," assented Parley, " bat it ain't very likely. 
Who's gning to stir up the old mine? The Soaring Jane has 
done her last roar. I'm sorry; for I pat a lot of my heart 
into her." 

The simple phrase touched Carrington, and his heart re- 
lented; bat, alas! Parley's next words hardened it again. 

" Anyway, I hope there won't be any difficulty about tha 
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money, Garrington," he said, " became there Isn't any time 
to lose. Gilmore Bails to-morrow afternoon. And I've got 
to go with him, ft I'm going at alL" 

The man was going to sail to-morrow afternoon; would 
never come back; would bury himself in that far-away station 
at the end of the Antipodes; would never hear of the sadden 
rise in the value of the shares. Yes, the temptation was too 
great. The things stared at him from where they lay close to 
his hand and assumed, to his fevered imagination, piles upon 
piles of sovereigns reaching as high as the grimy ceiling. 

" See here, Parley," he said. " If I'm going to have any- 
thing to do with these shares I think I'd better buy them 
right out. It will prevent confusion and — and bother." 

" Just as yon like," assented Purley, indifferently. " It's 
very kind of you to take them and I sha'n't forget it." 

41 Well, then," went on Garrington, " I'll buy 'em of you 
right out, and give you — " 

He hesitated, his head burning hot, hirfeet icy ooM. He 
was not utterly without heart, and if he bad had a thousand 

Sounds at his oommand he would have given it to Purley, if 
e could have done so without raising the man's suspicions; 
but two hundred and fifty pounds was about all ho had at hia 
disposal, and he said: 

A I'll make it two hundred and fifty." 

u That's right down good of you, Carrington," Bail Pur- 
ley. " It's treating me like a pal. I always knew you were 
a good sort, and you're acting very 'ansomely by me. I 
aha'n't forget it." 

" Oh, that's all ririit," said Garrington, moistening his lips. 

He filled in the cheque as steadily as he could, and taking 
a necessary form from his drawer he made out a receipt for 
the shares. 

" Just sign this, old man, will you?" he said. " Nothing 
like having everything straight and proper in business, even 
botween old friends." 

Purley signed the transfer and receipt and Garrington tossed 
It on the table. 

" By the way," he asked, " you didn't mention these shares 
to your friend — what's his name — Gilmore? — did you?" 

* No," said Purley. " I didn't think it was worth while.* 

" Quite so," remarked Carrington; " and if I were you I 
shouldn't say anything about them. When you've made a 
mess of a thing it's wise to forget it. At any rate ; it's better 
act to say anything about it." 

Purley nodded. 
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"Makes you look small, doesn't itf" he salcL "No, i 
shaVt say anything about it. Now I'll be off. I suppose I 
sha'n't be able to get this cheque cashed till ten o'clock to* 
morrowP" 

" No; bank opens at ten," said Oarrington* 

Asudden fear smote him as Purley straightened out his 
oap. Even now the man might discover the value of the 
shares — the way in which he had been tricked. Oarrington'* 
heart beat heavily and the veins in his forehead throbbed. 

" What are you going to do with yourself this evening, 
JoeiahP" he asked, regarding him with a friendly smile. 
" What do you say to our having a bit of a dinner together, 
and looking in at a theatre or a musio-hall?" He must keep 
the man in sight, must prevent him getting any information 
about the Soaring Jane, must watch him until he was safely 
en board the vessel. " It's a long time since you and I made 
a night of it. Let's have a good time this evening, for the 
sake of auld lang syne. I'll come with you right away now 
If you'll wait a minute or two." 

" Bight yon are," assented Purley. " This is real friendly 
of you, Oarrington." 

Oarrington bustled about the office, putting things straight. 
He locked his cash-box and cheque-book in the sale, but left 
the shares and the transfer on the desk. 

" Ain't you going to lock those things up, CarringtonP" 
asked Purley. " Not that it matters much. 

" Oh, av, yes/ 9 responded Oarrington, as if he had forgot* 
ten. " There they are." 

He pitched them in the safe carelessly and looked the door 
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will stay the night at the hotel with you.~ It will be quite 

like old times, won't it?" 

Purley beamed at him gratefully and admiringly, and Oar- 
rington linked his arm in his old friend's, and they went off 
together. Having dispatched the telegram— he had " met an 
old friend and was going off to the country with him on busi- 
ness" — Oarrington took Purley to the famous old dining- 
place, Simpson r s, in the Strand, and ordered a good dinner 
and bottle of Burgundy to begin with. He was m wonderful 

Srits, kept talking of Joaiah's prospects and congratulating 
n upon them, and passed the bottle frequently. Joeiah 
va* not aoonstomed to Burgundy at nine shillings a bottle- 
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and he enjoyed it; his round face grew flushed, his eyes almost 
sparkled. 

After a most excellent dinner, Carrington led his old friend 
into the smoking-room and ordered some cigars and some 
whiskey. Whiskey does not go well with Burguudy. Josiah's 
faoe grew more flushed ana his nervous blink more pro- 
nounced. Presently the waiter, who soented a good tip and 
wanted to be attentive, laid the special edition of an evening 
paper beside Purley, who took it up with a hazy smile. 

" It ain't often I see a paper," he said. I don't go in 
much for news; ain't been used to it" 

Carrington, whose eyes had been fixed on the journal with 
a gorgon stare, leant forward, and, with a laugh, took the 
paper from his hand and tossed it into a corner. 

" You don't want to bother about news, Josiah, just now," 
be said. " We want the little time we shall be together for 
talking and amusement." 

" That's so," said Josiah. " I wish yon was coming with 
me, Carrington. Better do so, and bring the two gels along. 
There don't seem much in this city game." 

" No," said Carrington, with a resigned shrug of his shoul- 
ders. " You are right; but I've got into the groove, and I 
must stick to it, I suppose." 

They had a cup of coffee— a nice mixture, Burgundy, whis- 
key, coffee! — then went to the Pavilion Music HalL There 
is always a good entertainment at the Pavilion, and Josiah 
enjoyed it— enjoyed it all the more because he was in the 
company of bis old friend. They had some more whiskey at 
the music hall — that is to say, Purley had; Carrington man- 
aged to dodge his, and at supper afterwards Carrington or- 
dered a bottle of champagne. 

This settled Purley, who, inarticulately endeavouring to ex- 
press his gratitude for the favour Carrington had done him, 
and his appreciation of a rare good time, was taken in a han- 
som to his modest hotel in a street near by. 

When he awoke the next morning with a neadache and a 
confused sense of his whereabouts, Carrington was standing 
by his bed. 

" Breakfast ready, old chap!" he said. " Got a head on? 
Bo have I. We went the pace last night, didn't we? Haven't 
had such a time myself for years. I've brought you some 
soda water. Hurry up. We've got to go down to the bank 
with that cheque, you know, and you've got to meet your 
future partner. ' 

Parley couldn't manage any breakfast when he came dowm 
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fcto the tiny eeffee-room in which OarringtiA was awaiting 
Aim. There was only one other man present in the room, 
and presently he looked up from the choo and asked the girl, 
who was waiting, for the paper. 

Oarrington had been down early, had seen an account of the 
sudden booming of the Roaring Jane, and had promptly 
stowed away the paper in his pocket. 

" There was one here jnst now, sir/ 9 said the maid. " I 
don't know where it's gone, I'm sore. I'll send for another, 
If yon like." 

" Oh, it doesn't matter," grumbled the man, returning to 
his chop. 

Purley drank a cap of coffee, and Garrington took him in a 
hansom to the bank, cashed the cheque, and handed I ho new, 
crisp notes to Josiah with a benevolent and friendly smile. 

" Now, yon go on and meet your man, Josiah," he said. 
" I won't com6 in with you — it's best for yon to be alone 
under the circumstances. Two's company and three's none 
in matters of business as well as love; bat I'll tell yoa what 
I'll do: I'll wait at the corner of Southampton Street, and 
then yoa and I will go aud have a bit of lunch, and — yes, by 
Jove! — I'll go down to the docks with yon and see you off." 

If Parley had been in charge of a detective he could not 
have been m >re closely watched than he was by Carrington, 
who literally kept to his elbow all the time, and who main* 
tained a keen lookout that Purley did not get hold of a paper. 
Parley made his necessary purchases, and the two men went 
down to the docks together; bat Garrington would not let 
Parley go on board nntil almost the last moment. 

" I won't come myself," he said. " It always upsets me 
parting from a man on board ship," 

So he made his farewell on the quay. Josiah grasped his 
benefact .r*8 hand and shook it as if it were a pump-handle, 
blinking with something that was not unlike tears. 

" Good-bye, Garrington," he said. " I shall never forget 
all you've done for me. You've been a true friend, a friend 
in need. Perhaps some day I shall be able to pay you back. 
Who knows? If I don't pay you back, I may be of some use 
to yours — them gels of yours, fir instance. Anyway, what* 
ever happens to mn, I sha'n't t >rget how yoa came and helped 
me out of this tight place and pat me on my legs. Good- 
bye, and " — he added, apologetically — " God bless vou!" 

Oarrington could nnly murmur, " Good-bye," for his old 
friend's gratitude, the emotion which he tried so hard to sop 
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press, touched Camngton's heart, which had not been quite 
Hardened by the greed for gold. 

He stood behind some bales on the quay and watched Josiah 
go on board, and saw that he was presently joined by a tall, 
stalwart man with a big watch-chain and a diamond scarf-pin 
— Gilmore. Then the vessel got under way, Josiah waving 
his handkerchief till quite the last moment. Carriagton 
waved his until Josiah was out of right; then he sank on to a 
bale and mopped his forehead. He was trembling in every 
limb. He felt weak almost to faintness— for the reaction of 
the strain of the last forty-eight hours promptly set in. He 
got back to his office at last, took the shares from the safe, 
and sinking into a chair stared at them in a kind of stupor. 
He wasn't quite sure that it wasn't a dream, and that he 
shouldn't wake presently to find himself surrounded by all his 
old difficulties. Presently he got up, and, walking as if he 
were stiff with weariness, went down to his stock-broker's, 
and cautiously introduced the subject of the Bearing Jane. 
Of course they had heard of the mine: everyone was talking 
about it; everyone wanted some shares before they rose still 
higher, and no one knew where they were. 

" I've got some," said Carrington, in a matter-of-fact way. 
" In fact, I've got a great many." 

The stock-brokers were amazed, and congratulated him, 
and he gave them instructions to sell a few— only a few; but 
they represented a large sum of money. 

He hovered about the city, feeling as if it belonged to him, 
as if he had bought it, then forced himself to go home. He 
took a 'bus as usual; habit is strong. Besides, the man was 
far away from realising the great change that had come to his 
fortunes, and in addition he had an idea that it would be well 
to be cautious. As he climbed the stairs, holding on to the 
balustrade, he tried to pull himself together, for he felt dazed 
and confused, and he had a suspicion that he was looking ill 
and strange. 

CHAPTEB VIIL 

Maida was at the piano; she was not singing, even in the 
low monotone in which she practised and rehearsed, for she 
had caught a cold on the preceding night and it had affected 
her voice. She was very strong; but her throat, like that of 
most speakers and singers, was sensitive and now and again 
was attacked by a chill. Whenever this was the case she was 
nervous— for to her, her voice was her fortune; not only hers, 
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but Carrie's and her father's. She had a suspicion that 
things were not going well with Mr. Carrington, and she fell 
that all the family depended on her. There was a little sad 
and anxious look in her eyes as she sat at the piano. 

Carrie was making the tea. Whenever Maida was visited 
by what Carrie called" artistic depression," Carrie compelled 
herself to be more than usually cheerful; and this afternoon 
she had been amusing Maida by mimicking some of the per- 
sons she had seen at Lady Dorrington's, but she broke oft in 
the middle of a sentence as Mr. Carrington entered, and she 
involuntarily exclaimed: 

" Why, father, what is the matter? How ill you look!" 

He sank into a chair and tried to smile; but actually his 
great fortune weighed upon him more heavily than his threat- 
ened ruin had done. 

" Pm not very well, and I'm very tired," he said. " I had 
to ffo into the country with a friend — on business." 

" I hope it was * good business/ as Bicky would say," Car- 
rie said, as she took his hat and bag. " Have your tea before 
you go upstairs, father." 

He shook his head dolefully and glanced at her furtively. 

" I'm — I'm afraid not Can't tell yet. It may be good; 
on the other hand — cr — it mayn't. It's very important ousi- 
ness, and it may make me or mar me. I shall be a man or a 
mouse. What would you girls do if I — if I lost all my money 
and were ruined?" he asked, looking, in the same furtive 
way, from one to the other. 

Maida turned round on the music-stool and her hand in* 
stinctively went to her throat. 

" We should do as you sometimes do on the Stock Ex* 
change, father — bear it, said Carrie, promptly, with a light- 
hear tod laugh. " That's almost bad enough for Bicky. Why, 
father, what do you think we should do, sit down and cry? I 
should open a milliner's shop on the front first-floor room — 
what lovely bonnets I could make! There'd be a mob of 
women outside all day, and strings of carriages. And then 
there's Maida here; she is going to make a large fortune, 
going to be a celebrity. Ba ruined, if you like, father; it 
might amuse you and it wouldn't hurt us." 

She ppoke with all her usual audacity, but she stroked his 
hair soothingly as she brought him his cup of tea. 

" What would you do if 1 were rich, very rich?" he asked, 
•tirring his tea noisily and glancing at them in the same 
covert way. 
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m I should bay you a new hat/ 9 she replied, promptly. 
"This one ifl shockingly shabby." 

He forced a sigh and shook his head* 

" It will have to do for the present. We most wait for 
better times," he said, dolefully, oat with an insane desire to 
shout out aloud and toss the old hat up to the ceiling. 

The door opened and Ricky entered— he generally dropped 
in about tea-time, on his way from the office. 

"Good-evening, Mr. Carrington. Good-evening, girls. 
Thank you, Came; I think I will sit down and take a oup of 
tea." 

" Tou might wait till you are asked/' retorted Carrie. 

" I think not. I have always regarded the waiter with a 
kind of good-natured contempt. Just come back from tne 
city, Mr. Garrington. Don't often go there, but had business 
to do for the guv'nor. Nice state of excitement it's in over 
this new boom, isn't it? People seemed half-mad at the office 
I weut to." 

" You must have found yourself in congenial company, 
then," remarked Carrie, 

" I> wonder whether it will last," continued Kicky, point* 
edly ignoring Carrie's taunt " I'm always suppicious about 
mines; they re up to-day and down to-morrow." 

"Strange mines!" commented Carrie. "Those I've 
heard about are generally down all the time — under the 
earth." 

" Carrie, don't be frivolous when two gentlemen are talk* 
ing business," adjured Eicky, severely. " I suppose you've 
heard about it, Mr. CarringtonF They say it's the biggest 
thing they've had for years?' 

Canington's face had grown pale, and he was regarding the 
lad with an almost savage glare which rather puzzled Eicky. 

" I mean this mine in Klondike, the Soaring Jane," ho 
went on. " They say she's running over with gold—" 

Mr. Garrington rose and grabbed at his bat 

" It's a pity you're not running over with sense," ho 
snapped, savagely. " What do you Know about the Boaring 
Jauer Why don't you attend to your own business instead 
of bothering yourself and worrying other people with stupid 
rumours about things you don't understand. You ought to 
have more sense." 

With something like a snarl and an angry glance at the 
3sd, he flung himself out of the room. 

Bicky looked from one girl to the other aghast. 

44 What have I said, what have 1 done?" he demanded ia a 
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hashed voice, " What did I say to make Mr. Oarrington loss 
his hair? / don't know; do either of you? 1 only told him 
about this new boom. Oh, I say! I'd better go oat and drown 
myself in the nearest water-butt Just say I'm sorry, will 
you, and that I won't do it again if he'll tell me what it was." 

Carrie forced him down and thrust a piece of bread and but* 
ter into his hand. 

" You just sit down and take your tea quietly," she com- 
manded. " Father didn't mean anything. He's not well 
and he's worried and anxious. He didn't want to talk busi 
ness." 

" So I've gleaned," said Ricky. " Well, it's the last time 
I shall venture a remark on stocks and shares in this room. 
' The rest is silence,' as Hamlet says. But, oh! girls, don't 
you wish you'd a few shares in the Koaring Jane? 

Oarrington spent a sleepless night and went down to his 
office early the next morning. The shares were still rising; 
his stock-brokers were full of the Roaring Jane, wanted to 
know how many he had, advised him to keep them. Their 
reports were eminently setisfactory; the thing promised to be 
a lasting, solid thing. But Carrington was nervous. He 
could not realise, could not believe in his stupendous good 
fortune. He sold some more shares and paid the cheque in 
his bank. The bank-manager received him, not with effu- 
sion, because bank-managers are nevor effusive, but in a very 
different manner to that with which he received him a couple 
of days ago — for the sum which Oarrington was placing at de* 
posit was a very large one. He drew a cheque on account, 
put the notes in his trousers-pocket, and walked about the 
city holding his hand over them, as he stopped dt the jewel* 
lers, and stared absently at the glittering gems which were 
displayed in their windows. After awhile lie went into one 
shop and maie some purchases, and put the cases in his 
pocket, holding his hand over them as he had held it over the 
notes. And all the time he was trying to realise that he was 
a millionaire — more than a millionaire! 

Don't ask me if he was happy. I don't know. And he 
doesn't know. At times he felt tempted to stop in the mid- 
dle of the crowded street and burst out into wild, hilarious 
laughter; at others the round, commonplace face of Josiah 
Purley, with its weak mouth, and blinking, grateful eyes, 
rose before him; and then it was as if a dead weight had fallen 
en his heart, and he felt faint and sick with a mixture of re* 
morse and apprehension. 

He had eaten little or nothing all day. for he had felt as H 
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food would choke him, but he had a glass or two of wine at 
the Bodagas; and, of oourse, towards evening he began to feel 
lightheaded. About nine o'clock he tamed in the direction 
of home. 

Carrie had just lit the lamp, Maida was lying on the sofa 
learning a new piece. Her throat was rather worse, and, as 
a consequence, she was full of anxiety about the future. It 
was all very well for Carrie to talk about a bonnet-shop, but 
if her father failed the family burden would fall upon Maida. 
And oh! if she were to lose her voice! 

" There's father/' said Carrie. " How late he is. I hope 
he has better news. Thank goodness Ricky has gone to dine 
with a friend, and will not be here to talk about Bellowing 
Emma, or whatever it was. If father is in low spirits to-night 
I shall persuade him to have some whiskey, and perhaps we 
might take him out to supper — " 

The door opened and Oarrington entered. Something in 
his face made the two girls stare at him in speechless antici- 
pation. He came in with unsteady gait, his hat tilted for- 
ward, and not to the back of his heaa as usual, his month ajar 
with a strange smile. Maida sat upright with a look of ap- 
prehension, and practical Carrie went to him quickly. 

" Futher, you aro late. Have you been at work?" 

He took off his hat and tossed it to the other end of the 
room — he who was so careful of that sacred head-gear — and 
throwing his bag after it, waved his arms. 

" Yes, I've been at work — for the last time, Carrie. Girls, 
I've got news for you — great news! Don't hie startled, don't 
be alarmed! I've pulled it off. I said I was going to be 
either a man or a nnuse. I'm a man— one of the biggest 
men, one of the richest men in England — in the city, and 
that's more — I've made my fortune. By honest toil — " 
Even in his excitement he shot a sharp, suspicious glance at 
them. " I've made it all off my own bat, by my own knowl- 
edge and perseverance. It's a pile— not a miserable little 
thousand or two, but a vast fortune. Vast! I am rich — we 
are all rich!" 

He waved his hands again and sank into a chair, panting, 
out of breath. The girls stood and stared at him a moment 
in speechless amazement; then they began to feel afraid, for 
they thought that he was out of his mind, that his worries 
and anxieties had turned his brain. Carrie, stretching out 
her hand warningly to Maida, went up to him, cud put her 
arm round hiB neck. 

" That's all right, lather," she said, soothingly, "lt'i 
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awfully good news; bat don't worry about it just now. Well 
talk it over presently. You'll have some wniskey-and-water 
—I'll set you some." 

8he nurriedly mixed some with a trembling hand and took 
it to him. Maida had gone to him and had knelt beside him, 
stroking his hand. He took the glasB and raised it on high 
with a creaky laugh* 

" Here's to our luck!" he cried. " Here's to our fort- 
une!" Then he looked from one to the other cunningly. 
" Yon don't believe it, girls; you think I'm out of my mmdf 
Well, I'm not surprised. And let me tell you I've had 
enough to send me out of my mind the last day or two! I've 
been speculating heavily and I've pulled it off. You don't 
believe meP" 

He chuckled like a sly, old raven, and thrusting both hands 
in his pockets, drew out of one a bundle of notes and out of 
the other a couple of jewellers' cases. 

" Look at that, and thatl" he exclaimed. " Boeing's be* 
lieving, isn't it? Touch 'em, feel 'em; that's what I've been 
doing all the time. Oh, it's hard to believe, I grant you. 
But there they are. And there's piles and piles of notes like 
that at the bank, and I can buy half the jewellers' shops in 
London if I want to! Maida, you shall be covered with dia- 
monds. Carrie, my girl, you shall have as much money as 
you want— you shall roll in it!" 

Carrie dropped the notes on the table, and with trembling 
fingers opened the cases. 

* Maidal" she cried. " Look! It's true! They're dia- 
monds! diamonds!" 

Carrington laughed and rubbed his hands and shook them 
in a frenzy of excitement. 

" Diamonds — what are they! That's nothing. I've enough 
money to buy houses, horses, carriages! Girls, the dream of 
life has come true. I'm— I'm a millionaire!" 

The two girls flew at him, uttering little cries, half of 
amazement, half of anxiety on bis account; for bis face was 
crimson, his eyes bloodshot, his lips trembling. 

In their mutual excitement none of them saw Ricky enter. 

" Is it a revival meetingf" he asked, staring from one to 
the other. 

The girls were speechless; but Mr. Gamngton, drawing 
himself np and stretching his face into a benevolent, patronia- 
Ing smile, said, with a breathless pomposity: 

™ My dear Ricky, my dear young friend, yon have oome 
Jost in time to lean the great news. We are rich. I have 
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Blade my fortune! See those notes, those diamonds! Just 
bought 'em. And there's more where they came from — 
plenty morel" 

Ricky stared at the evidences of wealth and then at Carrie. 
And his face felL 



CHAPTER IX. 

From genteel poverty to vast wealth! Think of it! From 
the life of small economies, badly cooked fare, home-made 
dresses, sparse pocket-money to an almost unlimited wealth. 
The change was stupefying, overwhelming. They sat up 
until the small hours of the morning, Ricky with thera, dis- 
cussing it, turning it over and over with infinite wonder and 
half-incredulous joy. 

To Carrington himself it meant a rest from hard work and 
harassing care; to Carrie it meant no more housekeeping 
worries, no more strivings to make both ends me*t; to 
Maida — She sat almost silent while the others talked one 
against the other, and looked at the eager, excited faces 
dreamily. The change was welcomed by her, of coime, but 
it did not mean so much to her. . She was quite indifferent as 
to what she ate or drank, and was almost as indifferent as to 
what she wore. While Carrie was struggling with the house- 
keeping money and the dress-making, Maida had been ab- 
sorbed in her work, in the ambition of her life; and the am* 
bition and the work, with the promise of success, bad sufficed 
for her. She was happy enough; money meant so little 
to her. And now that they were rich, vastly rich, what 
about her life's work, her ambitious dreams? A vague feel- 
ing of regret stole over her; but she put it away from hex; 
and tried to share in the general joy. 

" It seems so wildly improbable, exclaimed Carrie, " that 
we— we — should have all this money. Are jou sure we have 
not all gone mad, the whole family, with Ricky thrown in, 
and that we shaVt presently realise that we have got strait- 
waistooats on?" 

Then she caught the flash of the diamonds with which she 
had decked Maida, and gave a little gasp. 

"Oh, no; it's true — it's true! Unless father has com- 
mitted a burglary and stolen them!" 

Mr. Carrington checked the glass of whiskey-and-water 
which he was carrying to his lips, and shot a carious and 
Startled glance at her. 

"Stolen them! What do you mean?" lie demanxteL 
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" That's a strange and— er— extremely improper remarK t* 
make, Carrie." 

She laughed, and leaning towards him, rumpled his grey 
hair. 

" It*8 only my fan, father/' she said. " I've got to treat 
it as a huge, preposterous joke, or I shall really go off my 
head. It does seem wonderful, yon must admit. Here we 
are, as poor as church mice a few hours ago, and suddenly — " 

" Ynu haven't told us how you made it, sir," put in Ricky, 
who had tits of rather gloomy silence during the evening. 
" Operating on 'Change, of course?' 9 

Mr. Garrington replenished his glass and nodded senten- 
tious) y. 

" Just so. Operating on 'Change, as you say, Ricky," he 
responded, avoiding the lad's frankly questioning and admir- 
ing eyes. " I can't explain — you wouldn't understand if 1 
did. Judgment — judgment and courage combined did it. 
They always do. 1 have been watching certain shares — no, I 
will not tell you what they are " — he broke off, with a land 
of mvsterious importance — " for some time past, and at the 
critical moment I just swooped — " 

He 8t« pped abruptly, as his words called up the vision of 
Josiah Purley shaking him by the hand and calling down 
blessings on his head. 

Ricky nodded. 

" I think I understand, sir. It was very clever of you. 
It's jolly nice to have earned the money, earned it squarely 
and honestly — " 

" Yes, squarely and honestly," put in Mr. Carringtom, but 
with a sudden twitch of the lips. 

— " Much better than having it left you, or winning it at 
Monte Carlo, say — " 

" As if father would gamble!" cut in Carrie, indignantly. 

" I have never played a game of cards for money in my 
life," said Mr. Carrington, s lemnly. 

" That's what I say," Ricky went on, apologetically. 
" It's all the sweeter having earned it by the sweat of your 
brow. You're a man to be envied, Mr. Carrington. How 
those diamonds sparkle, Maida!" 

" The question is: what is to be done?" said Carrie. " I 
want to spend some of il at once— at once. If the shops were 
open I plould like to go out and buy things — things I don't 
want. That's what rich people do, and that's the good of 
being rich. There are oceans of things I don't want thai I 
am simply dying for, while I'm sitting here!" 
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She looked round with a newly bora dissatisfaction. 

" What a pokey room it is! And how shabby I How can 
we have endured it all this time. When I look at Maida now 
and think of the house, the room she ought to have—" 

Maida took her hand and stroked it. 

" I have been very happy — we have all been very happy in 
the old rooms, Carrie," she said, in her low voice. 

Carrie took her hand away impatiently. 

" Yes, because yon have known no better/ 9 she retorted. 
" You are like a beautiful bird of Paradise who is contented 
with a cheap wooden cage. Father, we must get a house, a 
whole house, at once. And a carriage — oh, Maida! fancy a 
carriage! How perfect you will look leaning back in a vic- 
toria drawn by a pair of blacks — we will have black horses, 
father." 

" Bather hearsey, isn't it?" murmured Ricky; but Carrie 
paid no heed to him, but ran on with suppressed excitement: 

"And we'll have a house in the country — you love the 
country, yon know you do, Maida! — a big place covered with 
ivy. Will it run to a terrace and peacocks, father?" 

Mr. Oarrington smiled with generous pity for her doubts. 

" My dear Carrie, it will run, as you call it, to a country- 
seat — two, three, if you want them; and as to terraces and 



Ricky rose. He was pale with excitement, and his lips 
trembled with some other emotion. 

" In fact, sir, you are going to become swells, regular 
swells. I'm very glad, very — you know that; but — but- 
well, swells generally drift towards other swells, and I'm 
afraid — I suppose— I've been very happy" — he looked 
round the shabby room now thick with tobacco smoke — " but 
happiness has a knack of stopping abruptly, like a tram-car; 
and I shaVt be fit company for such people of position and 
importance as you are — 

" Don't make a tool of yourself if you can help it; try, 
really try, not to," put in Carrie, in the tone of a mother ad- 
dressing a peevith child. 

" My dear Ricky, this change in our positions will, I assure 
you, make no change in our feelings towards our old friends,' 9 
said Mr. Carrington, with an odd mixture of geniality and 
pompousness. " Wealth is given us that we may help those 
who nave not been so fortunate. To prove to you that I am 
not uttering mere sentiment, let me beg of you to acoept a 
■mail loan — it shall be a largo one if you wish — to help yoi 
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on your oareer, a career which, I hope and pray, may be at 
successful as mine." 

His hand went to his pocket-book, containing the notes; 
bat Maida crossed to him quickly and stayed his hand. 

" Ni>, no, father! No, no Bioky," she said, in her low, 
thrilling voice. " He did not mean it; it was only a joke, 
was it not, father?" 

Ricky had started to his feet, his face suddenly crimson, 
his lip* quivering, and his hands tightly clenched at his sides. 

" That's all right/' he responded, rather hoarsely. " It 
was only a joke, of coarse* I — I think Til go now. Good* 
night, girls; good-night, sir! I'm just as glad at the good 
news, though you did offer me — " 

"But ouly in jest, Ricky I" interrupted Maida, as she 
pressed his hand. 

Carrie followed him outside the door, and, taking hold of 
the lapels of his coat, looked him squarely in the eyes, though 
her own were moist and blinking. 

" Yes, we're mad, Ricky," she said. " But you can't won- 
der at it, can youF Isn't it enough to turn anybody's head? 
Bat we're not all so mad as to— to insult an old friend. And 
don't you think nonsense, least of all talk it. If you imagine 
that because b/ some miracle we have become as oofish as a 
Br^hschild that we have been transformed into snobs and in* 
tend to let oar old friends cat us — " 

The lad's eyes filled with tears, and he caught her hands^ 
and, too moved for mere words, kissed her on the lips. 

The blood flamed to her face, then waned and left it pale, 
and her eyes glowed into his. 

" How dare yon!" she said. " If yon do that again I'll— 
I'll box your ears!" 

Notwithstanding the threat she had not shrank back, her 
face was still close to his, and with a lump in his throat, and 
something hammering at his heart, the boy bent and kissed 
her again. 

She promptly boxed his ears, and poshing him from her 
with ferocious indignation, ran back to the door: but as she 
opened it she glanced back over her shoulder, and there was 
something in the greenish-brown eyes, an exquisite softness 
and tenderness so new and strange to them, that the boy's 
heart leapt in his bosom and tingled as hotly as his ears. 

Oarrie succeeded at last in persuading Mr. Garrington to go 
to bed, and carried Maida off; bat the two girls heard him 
pacing up and down his room as if he could not rest, and the 
two sisters were too excited to sleep— too much money, like 
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too little, often brings insomnia. In the morning they a& 
eame down, pale bat smiling, as persons smile who nave 
palled off a grands coup. 

" I suppose we ought to go to a big hotel at onoe — to-day," 
said Carrie, " How tired of baoon and sausages I am! What 
is it people in oar position have for breakfast, Maida? You 
know more about the aristocracy than any of us." 

Maida shook her head* She had been lying awake think* 
ing, while Carrie had been talking, and she was opposed to 
the idea of an instantaneous migration to a grand hotel. 

" I don't know, dear. I've read about plovers' eggs and 
aspic jelly." 

"Oh, that's in Ouida, of coarse/' said Carrie. "I'm 
afraid, do you know, that the rich and noble are just as fond 
of bacon and sausages as we are. How very disappointing it 
would be if we were to discover that there was very little difc 
ferenoe, after all — But what nonsense! Think of changing 
this grimy room for a houae in Park Lane — " 

"I could buy the biggest — " began Mr. Carrington. 

Maida looked up with her gentle, dreamv smile. 

" Don't you think, father, it would be better if we were to 
take a house in the country to begin with? Think of being 
in the country instead of London, Carrie! We could take a 
nice little house — " 

" Why should we take a small house?" interrupted Mr. 
Carrington in an almost aggrieved tone. " I should think 
you were about tired of pokey rooms and — and low ceilinge. 
I can afford a big house with what do you call it — salons, isn't 
that right? — b'g, lofty rooms, with a hall with an organ in it; 
and stables and — plenty of glass — grow your own strawberries 
and pines, and — melons. I'll have acres cf glass— I'm fond 
of gardening." 

Be rose— he had eaten very little, he who usually made the 
Englishman's solid breakfast — and mechanically looked round 
for his hat and small bag. 

" You are not going to the city this morning, fatherl" 
cried Carrie. " Aren't yon going to stay and talk over oar 
plans?" 

"No, no, I can't; most go!" he responded, restlessly. 
"Important badness to attend to. Why, do you think ail 
this money doesn't want looking after?" He pat the ques- 
tion Bharply, as if he were surrounded by a band of brigands 
anxious to relieve him of his vast wealth. " It's more neces- 
sary than ever that I should go down to the city; and as to 
talking of plans, why, you've done nothing else since I told 
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you the news; and, besides, my head's swimming— I don't be* 
lieve that whiskey's a * special ': ah, I'll hare my own cask 
sent down from Scotland — and my cigars direct from Havana, 
like Bothsehild. Bat there isn't any reason why vou shouldn't 
gO and buy things. Look here " — he produced, a bundle of 
aotes, counted them as a matter of habit, and tossed them 
theatrically into Maida's lap—" you go and buy what you 
like. Buy a house, horses, carriages — anything — I don't care. 
I can afford it. And — and see that everybody treats you 
properly as—as a couple of real ladies, as you are, remember. 
How my head aches! No, no, I won't have any eau-de* 
Cologne; it will go off when I get to the city." 

It w uld seem that too much money, like too little, brings 
headache I Sad reflection, oh, my brothers, who are pining 
for wealth! 

Carrington wont down to his office to find a pile of letters 
awaiting him. The news had spread. The vultures, the beg* 
ring letter-writers, the company promoter, the hysterical phi* 
lanthropist who wants only a thousand pounds to complete 
the sum necessary for the building of a Home for Indigent 
Plumbers — tin y were all represented there, on the desk of 
the newly made millionaire. He pushed them aside after 
feverishly opening a few, and turned to the newspaper. He 
half expected to read that the ship in which Josiah Parley had 
sailed had met with an accident and put back, and he drew a 
sigh of relief when he failed to find any such account. Then 
he wont to the heart of the city, the heart that beat with the 
excited pulsation of tne Stock Exchange, and moved about 
from group to group, listening to the chatter and gossip. It 
was electric witn the news of the Soaring Jane, and his heart 
beat thickly, suffocatingly, as he thought, forced himself to 
realise, that he was the owner of the mine which had suddenly 
revealed its vast wealth* Presently the fact spread amongst 
the crowd, and he was soon encircled by eager and excited 
men who congratulated him in one breath, and implored him 
to " take them into the ring, old man," with the other. 
Great magnates, with whom, a few days ago, he would have 
been proud to shake hands, not only shook his, but held them 
in a warm grasp, invited him to immediate drinks, and future 
dinners at their clubs. 

No wonder that the man's head swam. 

Meanwhile, Maida and Carrie put on their beet clothes, 
their very best clothes, and went out — to bu^ things. Carrie 
had taken charge of the bank-notes, and she kept her hand 
tver them m her. pocket— as her father, by the way, had kept 
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Ub hands over them in his-— and stared before her with an 
eager and absorbed gaze. 

They drove to Bond Street, Carrie being firmly convinced 
that it held the most expensive shops; and she was not a little 
awed and checked by the courtesy and respect with which she 
was served. She could better have met the haughty stateli- 
ness of the Oxford Street and Tottenham Court jRoad assist- 
ants with whom she had hitherto done battle, not seldom 
coming off victorious. But here, in this aristocratic Bond 
Street establishment they were, wonderful to relate, not only 
respectful, but kind and not in the least scornful and patronis- 
ing. 

Carrie seemed to think that all the purchases should be for 
Maida'8 benefit. 

" Oh, Maida! there is a hat that would suit you, I'm sure 
it would! Isn't it beautiful? Do you think it would fit my 
Bister? Can you make her one like it — quickly — quite at 
once?" Or she would cry: "Look at that dress, Maida! 
Now, that's the kind of thing I've had in my mind's eye for 
you, for oh! ever so long. Try it on, dear. Hive you got 
one of those embroidered capes that would suit my sister; a 
pretty and rather richly embroidered one, you know." 

Maida let her go on m this fashion for some time, then in 
her gentle but firm way, cut in: 

" That is quite enough for me at present, Carrie; now we 
will get some things for you. Mv sister wants some frocks as 
pretty as this one we have bought for myself, and seme hats, 
and a long travelling-cloak; and they must all be very nice, 
please." 

" Oh, never mind about my things this morning, Maida/' 
said Carrie, in her off-hand way; but the quiet Maida was not 
to be put off, and things, beautiful and expensive things, 
were bought for both the girls. 

Then Carrie told the cabman — they had kept him waiting 
outside the shop, and the piece of extravagance helped them 
to realise their changed position more than anything else — to 
drive to a jeweller's a little farther down the street, one of the 
best and " classiest " jewellers, and Carrie sailed in and de- 
manded to be shown rings and bracelets and a gold watch, 
all, of course, for Maida; out, as at the milliner's, Maida in* 
sisted upon a division of the spoil, and Cai rie found herself 
also provided with the rings and the bracelets and the brooches 
which women love. There were visits to other shops — do yom 
know what it is to be suddenly let loose on gloves at six snil* 
lings a pair after being to " our wonderful bargains, ohoioi 
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kid, one and eleven?" — and after a harried luncheon at one 
t>f the dainty shops whioh are supposed to be presided over by 
ladies of bine blood, they drove home with some of the pur- 
chases scattered round them: and it was delicious to feel them 
pressing against them. 

Carrie was flushed with excitement and enjoyment; bat 
Maida had gradually grown calmer, and there was scarcely a 
touch of colour in the exquisite pallor of her face. 

" You take it all as if it were a matter of course!" Carrie 
remarked as she looked with a mixture of reproach and ad- 
miration at the calm face beside her. " I know you're glad; 
of course, I know that: jou must be; but, oh, Maida! how 
can you rise to such a height? You take it as if you were a 
kind of goddess, superior to the charms and luxury of really 
expensive shopping. ' 

" Oh, but I'm not/ 9 said Maida, looking at the girl's hot 
face and restless, sparkling eyes. "I am enjoying it very 
much, only — don't be angry, Carrie— don't you think that 
after a time we might get just a wee bit tired even of shop- 
ping?" 

" Never!" responded Carrie, almost fiercely. " How 
much, cabman?" 

She staggered as the man mentioned his fare— it was really 
reasonable, being only a little more than double the correct 
one — but, remembering their vast wealth, checked the shrill 
remonstrance which rose to her lips, paid him, and, with as 
much dignity as she could command, went up the stairs car* 
lying some of the parcels. 

Maida followed in her usual quiet, graceful way; and she 
did not drop the parcels as Carrie did. 

" Father not home yet?" said Carrie, as she entered the sit- 
ting-room. " I wonder how many more times we shall make 
oar own tea, Maida! No, you sit down and open some of the 
parcels, and let me look at them as I pass to and fro; open 
that lace first. Fancy our having real point! Maida, I'll 
have a dress made for you simply smothered with it! I know 
the sort of thing exactly! And, ohl why didn't yon let me 
buy that pearl necklace for you? I shall put in an extra 

r>onful of tea on this occasion— oh, what an miot I am! Aa 
we couldn't afford to put in a whole chest. No, do sit 
down. I want to wait upon you with my own hands as long 
as I can. I suppose we shall soon be seated in a stately draw* 
ing-room— -salon, father called it, didn't he? — and have the 
tea brought in by a powdered footman: ' flunkeys,' fiioky 
flails them. 1 wonder what makes him so late? He— he "— ■ 
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the oolour rose to ber face as ehe bent oyer the tea-pot, and 
her dear young voice faltered for a moment — " he won't be. 
such an idiot as not to come as usual: he made a perfect fool 
of himself last night — as if the money would make any differ- 
ence! Kicky will have to be spoken to about that sinful pride 
of his. Here he is — " she broke off as there came a knock 
at the dor. " Now, why doesn't he come in as usual! If 
he's going to play the silly goat — Gome in, Ricky, you 
idiotP 

There came a warning cough in response, and Ricky entered 
sedately. Carrie hurled a box-lid at him, which mimed him, 
box struck full on the waistcoat of a tall, thin gentleman whe 
was fallowing on Ricky's heels. He was not only tall and 
thin of boiy, but thin in the face and peculiarly lantern* 
jawed. His hair was cither dyed or naturally of a peculiarly 
light, reddish hue: a moustache and short side-whiskers— of 
the old-fashioned typa— of the same strange colour, accentu- 
ated the pale, freckled face from which gleamed, under sandy 
locks, a pair of light but extremely sharp eyes. He wore a 
frock coat open, and displaying a white waistcoat, an extreme* 
ly high collar, and a black tie with a death's-head pin in gold 
and ivory: which, to Carrie's fancy, seemed to oopy the smile 
with which the owner regarded the group over the brim of the 
hat which he held to his thin, richly red lips. 

" Mr. Spinner," said Kicky, in an introductory fashion, 
and with a kind of dry reluctance. " He would like to sea 
Mr. Carrington." 

CHAPTER X. 

Carrie, appearing to be too fascinated by Mr. Spinner's 
all-comprehending smile to reply to his question, Maida came 
to his rescue. 

" My father is not in yet," she said, " but we expect him 
every moment. Will you not sit down and wait?" 

Mr. Spinner glided — he had a way of walking without seem- 
ing to lilt his feet which was as peculiar as his smile-— to the 
chair, and, seating himself, engaged her in what the novelist 
of the Georgian era called " polite conversation." 

Under pretence of pointing out some object of interest, 
Bicky drew Carrie to the window, where they were out of Mr. 
Spinner's hearing, though his extraordinary voice was wafted 
to th*»m in soft and insinuating tones. 

* € Y u're wandering why I'm accompanied by this smiling 
hyena*" said Biokv* in a *ow ?uce, pointing to nothing in tha 
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street below with a simulation of doop and engrossing inter* 
est. " It was he who proposed earning. He's down at the 
Stock Exchange pretty often, and I suppose he most have 
heard of Mr. Carnngton's extraordinary tuck. It seems that 
in one of my frequent moments of menial aberration — yon 
have often called me an idiot, my dear Carrie, and I'm afraid 

Jou're right: there muat be a Btrain of imbecility in my fam- 
y — I must have mentioned Mr. Carrington's name and yon 
and Maida. You'd think the Hvcna would have forgotten 
each a little thin?; but not he I He's got a memory lor trifles 
as wide as his smilo; and, of course, he remembered that I 
knew ym all. ' I think yon know Mr. Carrington, my dear 
Hicham/ he sail, smiling over my head as if ho wanted to eat 
me without my being aware of it; and when I grunted — I al- 
•ravs grunt when I address the Hyena— 9 ' 

" Take carel he'll hear you," murmured Carrie, warningly. 

11 Oh, no, he won't," reep nded Bicky, drily. " He's too 
much engaged in fascinating Maida. He rather fancies him* 
lalt as a laiy-kiler — Oh, Lord I when I ad mil ted that I 
knew yon, he sail, with a smile like a newly while-washed 
tomb: ' I should very much like to make your friends' ac- 
quaintance, Bichard. You shall take me to see- them, if you 
will be so good/ And ho insisted, in his bland and snaky 
way, in coming to-day. Of course, he's np to some game." 

" What game can he 4 be up to?' " enquired Ganie, still 
staring at nothing out of the window. 

Bicky shook his head gloomily. 

44 Don't know. But a game'of some sort or other. He's 
always got one in hand; but I don't quite see as yet where 
your father comes in." 

44 Perhaps he wants to borrow money?" suggested Carrie. 

44 Oh, no, he doesn't. He knows a better dodge than that 
*— he lends it." 

44 Well, father doesn't want to borrow any," Carrie retort- 
ed, with a touch of newly born pride in their wealth. " Jnst 
glance at those two. Doesn't Maida look lovely bs contrast?" 

44 Beauty and the Beast," growled Bicky. " Ho's up to 
some mischief; I can tell by his voice and the way he slurs his 
4 r's;' and the worst of it is there isn't time to drop a word of 
warning to your father. Here he is: I can hear his step en 
the stairs." 

The door opened and Mr. Carrington entered. His face 
was flushed, but he was quite sr.be r, though he had accepted 
several offers of liquid refreshment, and had repaid them in 
fcud. The flush was that of triumphant excitement. 
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" Well, girls— " he began, then he stopped short as Mr. 
Spinner rose and glided to him with complimentary rapidity. 

" Mr. Carrington, I am sure!" he cooed. " My dear sir, 
I should know you by your likeness to your — pardon my can* 
dour — your twd beautiful daughters." 

(" He means Maida; but I'm obliged to him for including 
me. He's a polite man, anyhow, Ricky," interjected Oarrie.l 

" I have often heard of you from our mutual and esteemed 
young friend here—" continued Mr. Spinner. 

Ricky grunted under his breath: "Only mentioned your 
name once, give you my word, Carrie! What a prevaricator 
you are, Hyena!" 

— "And have lone desired to make your acquaintance. 
That I have postponed doing so, my dear 6ir, is to bo attribut- 
ed to the incessant calls of a laborious and exacting profes- 
sion." 

(" He's got a regular deep game on!" from Ricky.) 

— " But when I heard of jour good fortune I said to my- 




Peckloft. My late partner is, I ought to say, removed to an- 
other world — " 

(" Yes, and I expect he regrets it, too, if it's as warm as he 
deserves," was Ricky's parenthesis.) 

— " And I am left alone to represent the firm as well as I 
can. Now, of course, you will, with your well-known acu- 
men, have jumped to the conclusion that my visit is not one 
of mere curiosity — may I say friendship? My dear sir, you 
are right, as I am sure you nearly always are. It is not out 
of friendship only. It has, I confess it, an element of busi- 
ness. You will say, ' Why not come to my office, in office 
hours?' And yon would be justified. But, Mr. Carrington, 
I ventured to give myself the pleasure of calling on you be- 
cause I hoped to make the acquaintance not only of yourself, 
but your cnarming family." He poured upon the two girls a 
smile, a corner of which even took in Ricky, who moved un- 
easily, as if the corner were sharp and had hurt him. " Hav- 




of words, lit up by the electric smile, were rather a trying 
one. " Girls, you can run up to your own room for a little 
while-" 
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" By no means. I beg, I implore of them to remain!" ex* 
churned Mr. Spinner, beseechingly. " I venture to think that 
the young ladies will be interested in what I have to say. In« 
deed, I am hoping that we shall be able to form a little coon- 
oil in which their advice and assistance will be invaluable." 

He leant forward on the edge of his chair and folded his 
hands on the brim of his hat, which rested on his knee, and 
smiled from one to the other like a bird of prey smitten by a 
benevolent impulse. 

" Now, my dear, sir, I am candour itself. It is, if I may 
say so, my strongest and my weakest trait." 

(" That's the red light — the danger signal. When he talks 
about his candour, look out!" muttered Ricky.) 

— " And I confess at once that I have my little interests to 
serve — we lawyers always have, vou know." He drew his 
lips back in a noiseless laugh that showed every gleaming 
tooth. " I have my little profit to make. You, as a business 
man — and what a business man you are, my dear Mr. Car* 
rington, the Stock Exchange knows well! — will expect that. 
And now to come to the point Mr. Garrington, I am right, 
rumour is right, when it says that you have suddenly become 
possessed of a large fortune?" 

Mr. Garrington lolled back and nodded — a beautiful nod of 
would-be modest triumph. 

" Just so. Directly I heard of it I said to myself: ' Archi- 
bald ' — my name is Archibald — ' here is an opportunity of 
rendering a good and worthy man a service, of doing as you 
would be done by — ' " 

(" As if he ever lost a chance of doing anybody!" growled 
Kick v.) 

— " 1 said, ' here is this gentleman suddenly become the 
master of vast wealth. . He will no doubt be somewhat em- 
barrassed by his unexpected good fortune; the change in his 
circumstances necessitates a change in his surroundings, his 
abode, his environment. He will want many things, and 
want them quickly — in fact* at once. Amongst them will be 
a house, an estate suitable to a man of his position." 

Mr. Garrington, whose brain was gradually cleared, looked 
up sharply. 

" Oh, it's a house," he said, in a business-like voice. " I 
didn't know you were an estate agent, Mr. Spinner." 

(" That's one for the Hyena; but he'll slide out of it, you'll 
see," said Ricky.) 

Mr. Spinner promptly slid out of it by swiftly ejaculating 
With delighted eagerness: 
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" Fm not) l'iu not! And yet I am going to offer yon a 
honae just as if I were. And so I save my client the agent's 
commission. Now, why do I do this? yon will naturally ask; 
and I reply, because I have advance-money on this house, and 
it is to my interest it should be sold. Now there is an in* 
stance of my candour." 

Maida had been quietly pouring out the tea, and had 
brought him a cup, and lie had paused to take it, stirring it 
softly and eyeing the slice of bread and butter as if he had 
caught it by some clever ruse of his own contrivance. 

" It is a most delightful place in a spot which may be called 
paradisaical. It is a perfect specimen of the modern man* 
sion; avast and noble pile erected regardless of cost by a 
client of mine who some years ago made a fortune out of fish; 
but who— er — unfortunately has sinoe lost it in flax. Tins 
transient life is full of sad and strange fluctuations, Mr. Car* 
ringtou. It is of red brick with stone facings — modern Queen 
Anne — a most wonderful and charming place, situated in a 
glorious park of nearly two hundred acres. There is a hall 
of spacious dimensions, admirable reception-rooms, up-to-date 
stables, gardens of great extent ana beautifully laid out* 
There is nearly an acre of glass — he grew grapes and pines by 
the tons — there is a noble billiard-room, of course; two lodges, 
cottages for the gardeners and coachman and other outdoor 
servants — in short, it is the ideal place for a gentleman like 
yourself who has suddenly acquired a large fortune; and it is 
to be sold for half the sum it cost." 

He drew his breath through his closed teeth and smiled 
round upon his silent and rapt audience as if he were entitled 
to enjoy the effect of his flood of eloquence; then, setting down 
his cup and saucer, drew a photograph from the breast-pocket 
of his frock-coat, and with a preliminary wave, as if he were 
saying, " Observe my candourl" extended it to Mr. Carring- 
ton. 

Mr. Oarrington took the photograph, and as he looked at it 
his c lour rose and his eyes sparkled, though he lowered his 
lids guardedly, and Maida and Carrie went to him and exam* 
iued the thing over his shoulder. Ricky remained by the 
window regarding his worthy employer with moody and suspi- 
cious eyes. 

" Oh, what a beautiful place, Maida!" exclaimed Carrie. 
" And how — how big and grand! Look at the turret with 
the clock, father! And there's a terrace! And the trees— 
and the lawn: think of tennis, Maida!" Her voice dropped 
to an eager whisper. " Oh, father, buy it; do buy it!" 
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Mr. Oarrington checked her with a little warning cough. 

44 Nice place/' he said, with an assumption of indifference, 
though his heart was beating with the desire of it. " Yes, 
nice place. Where is it?" 

44 In a place called Honacliffe in Devon, on the borders of 
Cornwall. There is a magnificent — a magnificent! — view of 
the Cornish hills from the terrace. The sea is exactly seven 
and a half miles from the lodge gates. It is a lovely county; 
a poem, my dear Miss Carrington. The society — " 

" Ah, yes, the society now?" Mr. Oarrington interrupted, 
with the air of a man who must have good society or die. 

— " Is in every way first-class. Yon have nobility on all 
sides. It is one of the most aristocratic localities of the most 
aristocratic county in England. Lords of the soil, my dear 
Mr. Carrington, like yourself, like yourself — if you purchase 
Marston Towers. " 

" Is that the name of it?" breathed Carrie. " Marston 
Towers. How — how grand it sounds!" 

" It is worthy of a grand name, my dear young lady," re- 
marked Mr. Spinner, solemnly. " When you see it — which I 
trust you will soon do — you will admit that the nomenclature 
Is in every way appropriate/' 

(" The Hyena swallowed a dictionary in his early youth and 
has never digested it," muttered Ricky.) 

" What is the price of it?" asked Mr. Oarrington in the 
casual tone of the nibbling purchaser. 

Mr. Spinner mentioned a sum which mode Mr. Carrington 
sit up and Ricky utter an exclamation which he unsuccessfully 
attempted to mask under a sharp attack of coughing. 

44 Good graciousl" said Mr. Oarrington. " That's a stiffish 
amount!" 

Mr Spinner extended a hand pleadingly. 

44 My dear sir, it is. I admit it But not another word re- 
specting the price shall be said until you have seen Marston 
Towers. My dear Richard, that is an appalling cough of 
yours; pray do not neglect it. A neglected cough often leads 
to serious complications. Now, Mr. Carrington, I am very 
anxious to sell you the Towers; because I shall get back the 
money I lent the present owner, of course — of course; and I 
am so confident that it is just the thing that will suit you that 
I propose to myself the pleasure of showing it to you as soon 
as possible. What do you eav, Mr. Carrington, what do you 
say to running down to-morrow? There is a train leaves Pad^ 
dington— " 
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He stopped, as Maida bent over her father, who was gating 
•t the photograph with covert eagerness. 

" Isn't it a little too large, father? There are only three 
of us." 

" And it would take a good deal to furnish it, and a long 
while. We want a place at once, Mr. Spinner," said Mr. 
Carrington. 

Mr. Spinner smiled with bland satisfaction. 

" My dear young lady, no place is too large nowadays. Yon 
will boon have friends enough to fill it. Furniture, did you 
say, Mr. OarringtonP My dear sir, the place is furnished 
from cellar to attic— magnificently furnished by Waring. It 
is quite ready for occupation. There are servants in charge. 
I snail wire to them to have a few rooms ready to-morrow." 
He rose and waved his hat as if he were preluding a conjur- 
ing trick quite too ridiculously easy. "I'll leave you the 
photograph. I assure yon it does not do the place justice. 
xou can't see the stables, nor the ^lass-houses; and there if 
the lack of colouring; but it will give you a suggestion, an 
idea of the situation and the architecture. Then we meet at 
Paddington at ten-fifty P It will be a charming little trip- 
charming! — whether you purchase the Towers or do not ; out 
—ah, well, I am confident that you will. My dear Richard, 
I will not tear you away from your friends." 

He smiled himself out of the room, leaving the quartette 
gazing at one another in thought too deep and excited for 
words. 

" Oh, father, you will buy itl" cried Carrie, with a long 
breath. 

" Had we not better see it first/' said Maida, with her 
dreamy smile, and smoothing Carrie's hair soothingly. 

" Of course, of course!" responded Mr. Carrington in a 
firm voice; but he could not take his eyes off the photograph. 

" And where does Mr. Spinner's game come in, Bicky?" 



demanded Carrie, turning on him suddenly. 

Bicky, with his hands thrust in his pockets, shook his head 
in Cassandra fashion. 

" Don't know yet; but that there is some game, something 
he's got up his sleeve over and beyond selling the place, I'll 
take my affidavit" 

Mr. Spinner met them at Paddington at the appointed time, 
and proved a most entertaining and amusing travelling-corn* 
panion. He had engaged a first-class compartment, for which 
he had thoughtfully taken the tickets, and a well-appointed 
carriage, of rather too brilliant a kind for the oounty, met 
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them at the station. The drive from it to the Towers was, at 
Mr, Spinner kindly pointed oat, extremely beautiful; and the 
house itself, when they caught their fint glimpse of it, literally 
took Carrie's breath away. 

Mr. Spinner's remark that the photograph lacked the ool* 
oaring of the real place was literally true. To be as candid 
as that {gentleman himself, there was, perhaps, a little too 
much colouring; the bricks were too red, the stone facings too 
white. The same note ran through the gorgeous interior; for 
the hangings, the furniture, the very pictures and armour 
were new and dazzling. To Mr. Oarrington the magnificence 
of style and material were satisfactory enough; but Muida was 
oonscious of a mental reooil from the brilliant tout ensemble, 
and even Carrie was a little overwhelmed. 

They went over the huge house, With its immense and lux* 
nriously furnished rooms, and afterwards dined in a dining* 
room which would have served for a stage banque ting-hall. 

The Oarringtons were too excited to enjoy the meal, and it 
was Maida who, when it was over, suggested that they should 
stroll in the grounds. She and Carrie wandered side by side 
along the smooth, well-kept paths, while Mr. Carrington 
walked with Mr. Spinner, who, waving his cigar, expatiated 
en the beauties and advantages of the property. The two 
girls presently reached one of the new and spick-and-span 
lodges, and involuntarily passed out of the gates and dowa 
the public road. 

Suddenly, at a turn of the road, they came upon a sight 
which brought them to a stand-still and an exclamation of ad* 
miration and delight to Carrie's red lips. * 

" Maida, isn't that beautifuIP Oh, what is it?" 

" That " was the top of the gable and a bit of the facade 
of an ancient house whose grey stone rose whitely above some 
noble trees and against the red of the slowly dying sunset. 
Maida looked at it with all the artist's joy in the Thing Beau- 
tiful. 

" That's one of the houses of the local nobility, I expect," 
raid Carrie, almost with bated breath — for the place was im« 
pressive in its grandeur and silence. " Let us wait and ask 
Mr. Spinner. See, Maida, here is the lodge. How old it looks! 
You can just see the windows through the ivy." 

" That," said Mr. Spinner, " is Heron court" 

•• Heroncourtl" repeated Carrie. " It is just the name 
for it." 

Mr. Oarrington nodded as he gazed at what could be seta 
tithe house. 
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"That's not for sale, I suppose?" he asked. 

Mr. Spinner smiled* 

" No, my dear sir, it is not; for a very good reason. It i» 
entailed. It is the family seat of the Earl of Heroncourt. I 
am sorry it is not for sale — so's his lordship, I expect." 

" Heronconrt? That is the name of the man fiicky told u* 
about/' said Carrie. 

" No doubt/' said Mr. Spinner. " No, Mr. Oarrington, 
you can not buy Heronconrt; but you will have its master for 
a neighbour — if you purchase Marston Towers." 

The two men made their bargain in the smoking-carriage 
in the train, and Mr. Spinner's smile as he parted from them 
at Paddington seemed to light up that classic station* 

An hour or two later Baxter apologetically informed his 
master that Mr. Spinner wished to see him. Heronconrt had 
just returned from a visit to Glassbury House, and the burden 
of the countess's talk was ringing heavily in his ears. It had 
been, " You must marry for money, Byrne." 

He looked up from the chair into which he had thrown him* 
self and frowned. 

"Oh, well," he said, resignedly, and Mr. Spinner wa» 
shown in. 

He was smiling, it is true, but the smile was beautifully 
toned down by respect; and he did not appear disposed to in* 
dulge in the pantomime with which he nad treated the Car* 
ringtons. Indeed, the Mr. 8pinner of Bloomsbury and Mars* 
ton Towers was a verv different Mr. Spinner to him who stood 
quietly and respectfully waiting for his lordship's greeting. 

" How do you do, Mr. Spinner? Sit down. Will you navt 
a cigarette?" 

Mr. Spinner declined, with proper gratitude. 

"I am sorry to trouble you at this hour, Lord Heron* 
oourt," he said, quite simply and free from affectation, " buk 
I am glad to say I have completed the arrangements I have 
spoken of, and that the loan is ready whenever you desire to 
take it up." 

Heronconrt looked gravely surprised. 

" That is very good news, Mr. Spinner," he said. " I'm 
rather astonished. You say that you have obtained this fur* 
ther advance. Good heavens! do you know the risk you run 
—that there is absolutely no security?" 

Mr. Spinner smiled, but reservedly. 

" The security I shall ask will satisfy me, Lord Heroncourt. 
1 just want your acknowledgment of toe debt and your proa* 
is* to pay it." 
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Heronoonrt rose and leant against the mantel-shelf. 

" When?" he said, with a grim smile. " My dear sir, if 
yon put a date at all I should recommend the Ides of March, 
which is equivalent to ' never/ " 

" I am afraid that would be a little too remote," said Mr. 
Spinner. " No, my lord; here is the draft of the little agree* 
mcnt. It is quite simple, bat no doubt you will like to look 
it over at your leisure. You will see that I have made the 
loan repayable one month after your marriage." 

The smile died from Heroncourt's face, and he looked 
darkly at the bland countenance before him. 

" You'd better keep your money, Mr. Spinner," he said* 
u I shall never — I may very probably never — marry." 

Mr. Spinner was about to wave his hand, but checked him* 
self. 

"That is my risk, <5f course, Lord Heronoonrt I am 
quite willing to take it; and that being so, I do not see — if 
you will excuse me— why you should nesitate; especially as 
you will find that I have set down a rather large interest— I 
am candour itself — " 

He checked himsolf again, with a little cough. 

Heronoourt read the agreement. As Mr. Spinner had said, 
it was very easy; a school-boy could have understood it 

" See here.'' he said; then he stopped and shrugged his 
shoulders. " Very well," he said. " But, mind, 1 warned 
joul" 

OHAPTEB XI. 

" Is it only three weeks ago, or is it three yearoP Does 
28 Ooleridge Street really exist or have we only dreamt it or 
is this only a dream, and shall we find ourselves back in the 
old lodgings tumbling over Sarah's pail and trying to shut 
out the sound of the second Boor's piano? I declare to you, 
Maida, that I often wake up in the night and look round in 
fear and trembling, lest I should find that we are buck in that 
pokey bedroom listening to the booming of the hundred and 
fifty 1/ondon clocks, and when I see my big bedroom, with its 
wonderful furniture, I gasp and turn over and fall asleep 
again — to wake with the same old doubt, the same old fear. 

It was Carrie who spoke — Carrie, attired in a tailor-made 
gown of the most perfect fit and extravagant price, her ejea 
all aglow with happiness, her face radiant with the joy of life. 
She and Maida were standing in the gorgeous hail at Marston 
Sowers waiting for the carriage to take them for their after* 
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noon drive; and Maida, who was looking through the great 
door-way at the sunlit lawns and flower-beds beyond, smiled 
at the girlish rhapsody. 

" Yon are so happy, dear?" she said in her low voice. 

" Happy!" echoed Carrie, as if words were too poor to oon- 
vey the sense of her felicity. " I should think so! Aren't 
you? Think of it! Only three weeks ago and we were poor 
nobodies, and now we are rich and the owners of Marstcn 
lowers, of all this!" She waved her hands comprehensively. 
" It is like a story out of the ' Arabian Nights/ and I'm at* 
ways in a fnnk lest it should prove as improbable; and yon 
don't help me to realise it: no, Maida, yon don't. There is 
• lack of— of enthusiasm about you that is distinctly disap* 
pointing — " 

" I'm sorry, dear." 

" Yon take it all so quietly, just as yon did the night fa- 
ther came home and flung the bank-notes and diamonds about. 
Do yon remember? It seems years, ages ago. If you'd only 
let yourself be carried away, if you'd only try to live up to it, 
as father and I do! — I declare, it's only when I see father 
marching about in riding-breeches and gaiters, like the grand, 
old English gentleman in the song, that my doubts and fears 
fly, and I realise that the thing is real, that we are fabulously 
rich, and that Marston Towers is ours. Here he comes with 
Mr. Spinner. Doesn't he look splendid?" 

"Mr. Spinner?" said Maida, watching the two men as 
they crossed the lawn and approached the nouse. 

44 Mr. Spinner! No. The flightiest imagination could not 
describe him as splendid. No— father. How happy he must 
be! Think of not having to go to that beastly city, not hav- 
ing to be shut up in a grimy, smoky office for so many hours 
a day! Think of having as much money to spend as you can 
possibly want; think of oeing the owner of all this I Maida, 
aon't tell me that wealth is a sham and a snare. I declare 
to you that it makes me mad when I hear the parsons preach 
about riches and poverty. Why, half the crimes that are c< m- 
mitted are caused by poverty. Poverty breeds meanness and 
all kinds of deceit. It is very difficult to be good when you're 
poor, but precious easy when you're rich. For instance, when 
you're poor you're tempted to steal— of course you are! If I 
saw father and you wanting a loaf of bread, shouldn't I be 
tempted to sneak one — that's Ricky's word, and a very good 
one, too— for you? Why, certainly! But when you're rich 

iou don't think of stealing. Why should you? And look 
ow envious the poor are, and must be! And quite right 
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too. Didn't I envy the swell ladies in the stalls and hoxes in 
the theatre, envy their dresses and their diamonds?" 

" Did you?" said Maida, dreamily. " I did not I al- 
ways thought that though they were so well dressed and wore 
such splendid jewellery that they might have aching hearts—" 

" That's because yon are an artist, a poet," broke in Gar* 
tie, with a mixture of impatience and admiration. " And if 
they have, isn't it better to have a Worth dress and plenty of 
diamonds over your aching heart? Well, father? well, Mr. 
Spinner? Been round the estate?" she broke off as the two 
gentlemen entered the hall. 

Mr. Carrington was as changed in outward appearance as 
Carrie. In place of the regulation city suit he wore a cut- 
away coat of dark green, a waistcoat with brass buttons, and 
breeches and gaiters, all made by first-class tailors, who were 
accustomed to dressing country gentlemen. Even Mr. Spin- 
ner had bowed to the spirit of the country, and was attired in 
A tweed suit; but it was a question which man looked most 
incong nous. Mr. Carrington gave one the impression of a 
man \rho found his gaiters too tight and his coat too loose, 
and Mr. Spinner's suit had as much an air of masquerade as a 
fancy-dress costume at a Covent-Garden ball. On Mr. Spin- 
ner's face shone a smile of satisfaction, but on Mr. Caning- 
ton's was a furtive. expression of doubt and watchfulness. 

" Well, girls," he said. " Going for your drive? Quite 
right, quite right, eh, Mr. Spinner?" 

He appealed to Mr. Spinner with a dance and a wave of 
the hand, as if he had grown accustomed to appealing to and 
reiving on that gentleman, and Mr. Spinner responded with 
light-hearted promptitude: 

" Quite right, Mr. Carrington. Proper thing to do. Al- 
ways take a drive in the afternoon; Bee the country and show 
Eurselves; that's the correct thing. I've news for yon ladies. 
>rd Heronoourt is staying at the Court" 

"Oh!" said Carrie. 

Maida made no response, but stood by the hall door, still 
looking at the view. 

" Yes? he came down with Lord and Lady Glassbnry last 
Tuesday. Lord Heronoourt and the Giassburys are great 
friends." 

" Glaasbury?" said Carrie. " That is the name of the lady 
at whose house you recited, Maida." 

" No need to remember things of that kind," said Mb 
Carrington, with suppressed irritability. 
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" Why not, lather?" asked Maida, in her low, penetrating 
voice. " They were all very kind; it waa— a sacoess." 

Mr. Oarrington struck his leg with the hunting-crop which 
he carried. 

" All that sort of thing is past and gone, my dear Maida," 
he said, with a curious mixture of nervousness and pomposity; 
" and I beg you will not allude to it." 

" I'm bound to say that Mr. Carrington is right, quite 
right," put in Mr. Spinner, showing his teeth. " All that is 
past and gone. Eh, Miss Carrie?" 

Carrie nodded, but swung round from him. 

" Yes; but all the same Maida has a right to be proud of 
it. Is Lady Olassbury a great friend of Lord Heroucourt's, 
Mr. SpinnerP" 

Mr. Spinner sidled nearer to her. 

" A very old friend/' he said. " She has known him since 
they were boy and girl; they are the closest of friends. I 
met them just now walking together in the village, and had 
the pleasure of a little chat with them. Her ladyship looked 
in the best of health and most absurdly young." 

" Made up, no doubt," remarked Carrie. " I'm told that 
no one in society ever gets old, but younger and younger every 
year. Isn't it true, Maida?" 

Maide smiled for reply; and Mr. Spinner, with his head oil 
one side and his eyes fixed on Carrie's face like some pale 
tropical bird, went on: 

A Lord Heronoourt was also looking very well. They were 
strolling about, just like two — er— ordinary mortals — 

" How kind and oondesoending of them!" put in Carrie. 
" I wonder they weren't being carried in a palanquin by two 
retainers." 

— " Followed by a mob of dogs — really, I never saw such a 
quantity; and I must admit that I was — er — slightly nervous, 
especially at one huge beast — I think ho was a mastiff — who 
would insist upon sniffing at my legs. Oh, you may laugh, 
Miss Carrie, but I assure you that it was most trying, espe- 
cially as his lordship was asking me questions — where I was 
staying, and so on." '. 

" And of course you told him that you were staying at 
Marston Towers?" said Mr. Oarrington, with a barely con* 
coaled eagerness. 

" Of course, of course," assented Mr. Spinner, blandly* 
" I told him that jou had recently come into a large fortune, 
and that you bad purchased the place and were Jiving hem 
With your two charming daughters." 
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Mr. Oarrington nodded with an air of satisfaction and ap> 

Kval; bat Maida's face clouded and she moved a little away 
m the groun, 

" His lordship— and I think her ladyship, too— were much 
interested. I shouldn't be surprised if they were to call/ 9 
said Mr. Spinner. 

Mr. Carrington nodded again, and tried to look indifferent; 
but Carrie said, with naive eagerness: 

" Oh, do you think so? I hope sol* 

Though the Carringtons had hnen at the Towers for nearly 
a month no one had called excepting the rector and his wife. 
The neighbours were all families of rank and position, and 
were in no particular hurry to call upon persons who belonged 
to the newly rich, and who might very possibly be as vulgar 
as they were " new/' Mr. Carrington had subscribed with 
rather too lavish a generosity to the various local charities; 
but though the parson was grateful, the resident gentry were 
not impressed. Indeed the principal lady — the old Duchess 
of Seaford — had remarked, with a shrug of her thin shoul- 
ders, " The parvenue is always good to the poor, aud liberal 
with his subscriptions." 

44 They can please themselves," said Mr. Carrington. " If 
they call, we shall be glad to see them; if they don't, we 
shall be able to get along without them. Eh, OarrieP Lord 
Heroncourt is a great swell in his way, no doubt; and he's 
got a very beautiful place— though it's let, isn't it, Spinner, 
and he's down here as a kind of visitor? — but I don't think 
it's larger than the Towers, and I dessay I oonld buy him up." 

Mr. Spinner smiled and nodded. 

" Of course, of oourse, Mr. Carrington/' he assented, 
" His lordship's poor, as you say; but it's a tremendously old 
family, and tne Heronoourts are the principal people in these 
parts, barring the Seafords; and I fancy the people— the 
farmers and so on — think more of the Heronoourts than the 
ducal family. Yes, the place was let to Lord Baymont, but 
he's gone off as an ambassador to Constantinople again, and 
has given up the Court to his lordship; otherwise he couldn't 
afford to live in it" 

The carriage came up to the steps and Mr. Spinner bound* 
ed forward to assist the ladies into it, Mr. Carrington «tand* 
jng on the top steps, with his hands in his pockets, surveying 
the brilliant equipage with an air of proud complacency. 

" This is better even than a hansom cab, iffli t it, ifaidaP* 
Mid Carrie, as she leant back with a sigh o£ contentment 
u Isn't it delicious to roll along with these pmtnmatto tira^M 
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It yon were on a cloud! And to think that it's our very own, 
carriage and hones and servants! How strange Lady Glass- 
bury should be down here! I should like to see her. Do 
you think they'll call, Maida?" 

" It is not very likely," said Maida. " Not yet, at any 
rate. They will want to know something about us; ana 
though we are verv rich, we are not of the same class — " 

" And this is the twentieth century of Christianity I" said 
Carrie, indignantly. " As if we were common adventurers, 
or some kind of dangerous animals that might bite them! I 
thought all that kind of class-prejudice had died out, and only 
existed in second-rate novels. Not a soul has been near us 
excepting the clergyman, and he came to beg; and because it 
was nis duty, I suppose." 

"Why ao you mind?" asked Maida, soothingly. "I 
thought you were so hapnv, dear." 

" So I am," retorted Carrie; " but what's the use of being 
happy, if there's no one to see that you are? It's like wear- 
ing diamonds in a dark room. But there! I don't mind, 
really. I daresay her ladyship would give herself airs, be- 
cause we weren't born in the purple, and that Lord Heron- 
court would be as dull as ditch-water — perhaps half an idiot; 
most of the nobility are, aren't they?" 

Maida laughed. 

"Like yourself, 1 know so little about them," she said; 
" but anyway, Lady Qlassbury would not be ill-mannered. 
Don't let us thitik any more about them. Let us be happy 
in our own way, Carrie, dear." 

Half an hour later Lady Glassbury and Lord Heroncourt 
stood on the terrace. He was smoking a cigarette and lean- 
ing against the stone balustrade with an expression of some- 
thing like contentment on his handsome face. Lord Glass- 
bury had gone to fish the trout stream which ran through the 
valley at the back of the woods. He never by any chance 
caught anything; but his lack of success did not appear to 
upset him, and he always returned with an empty basket and 
a cheerful countenance. 

" You find it good to be here, Byrne," said the coantess, 
tilting her sunshade so that she could look at him. 

Heroncourt nodded. 

" Yes; singularly so. I grow more fond of the place every 
day." 

He turned and looked along the front of the house with its 
innumerable windows framed in ivy and clematis, its Todof 
porch* and time-worn carvings. 
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u You'll find it hard to leave it," die sakC 

He frowned slightly. 

" Yes; I suppose so. Bat sufficient for the day is the evfl 
thereof, I've got some months yet." 

" And all sorts of things might turn up before Lord Bay- 
mont wants to come back/' she remarked. " By the way, 
Byrne, wasn't it rather odd meeting your Mr. Spinner? He 
is an odd-looking man. One would think him rather foolish, 
I thought." 

" He's not by any means such a fool as he may look, though 
lie has acted foolishly enough in lending me that money." 

" I'm not so sure," she mused. " xou never can tell what 
that kind of man has up his sleeve." 

" What can he have up his sleeve in respect to me?" said 
Heroncourt. 

She did not reply, and was silently thoughtful for a mo- 
Bient or two. Then she said: 

" Do you mean to call on these new people at the Towera 
•—these millionaires?" 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" Why should I?" he replied, indifferently. 

"They are jour neighbours: the man has bought the 
place. Mr. Spinner spoke very highly of them." 

" He naturally would. They are immensely rich, didn't he 
•ay? Why should I call? I am only here for a short time." 

" So far as you know," she said. " I think I should like 
jou to call." 

" I know that," he remarked, with a smile. " Your art* 
fulness is always thrown away upon me, Ethelreda. And if 
you want me to call, I suppose I shall have to do so." 

" Let us go now," she said, after a moment or two. 

He laughed shortly. 

" I would point out to you that it is very jolly here on the 
terrace, and that presently I propose taking you for a drive in 
• dog-cart; but it wouldn't be much use if you've made up 
your mind. We'll walk over when I've finished this cigar* 
ette/' he said, resignedly. 

The oountess laughed softly. 

" Yes, I'd made up my mind while Mr. Spinner was tell* 
fag us about them. But it won't do to just walk over. That 
tort of people would be offended by such an unceremonious 
proceeding. We must have the big carriage, Byrne." 

" All right/' he assented. " Thank goodneM they'll most 
frobebly be out; it's so fine.'' 



» 
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M Then I shall have to write a note," she said, as if to her- 
self. 

" A note— what about?" he asked, only wondering what* 
woman-like, she was going to spring upon him. 

" Why, of course you'll ask them to dinner, Byrne. Yo* 
couldn't do less." 

" Oh, couldn't I?" he retorted. " I could keep away from 
Ihem altogether. Why on earth you want to bother about 
them I can't imagine. 9 ' 

She smiled at him with all a woman's pity for a man's ob» 
toseness. 

" I won't be more than five minutes, Byrne." 

" That means half an hoar," he said. "All right" 

" What was the name— Charrington, wasn't it?" she asked 
over her shoulder. 

Heronoourt nodded. He had heard the name bat indie* 
ttnotly. 

" Yes, I think so." 

When she had gone he seated himself on one of the old 
wooden benches and leant back with an air of quiet enioy* 
ment; but gradually he grew thoughtful. This money Mr. 
Spinner had lent him would not go very far — the period of 
his stay at Heronoourt would soon pass. He looked up at the 
grand old house, across the park-like lawns, and sighed. 

" Bank already," he said, as the countess, radiantly dressed* 
came eliding towards him. 

(• " Oh, Byrne! yon haven't changed your coat. You want 
• frock-coat," she said, reproachfully. 

"Oh, bother!" he said. "What's it matterP Yoa'it 
gorgeous enough for both of as." 

He flung his cigarette away regretfully as he helped her into 
the carriage. 

" Shouldn't wonder if you're sorry for this, Ethel," he re* 
marked. " You'll probably find them quite impossible — " 

" No one with a million of money is nowadays impossible* 
Byrne. Besides, these Oharringtons may be very nice people. 
I wish you had put on your frock-coat. They'll be sore to 
notice it." 

" Perhaps I'd better not come?" he suggested, with a sup* 
pressed eagerness which made the countess laugh. 

"How all men hate doing the proper thing!" she re* 
marked. 

" I'm not sure that this is the proper thing," he retorted, 
lot absently. 

Her mention of the name had recalled the Oarrington% tht 
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beautiful girl whoso face and voice haunted him even in these 
happy days at Heronoourt. He had not the ghost of a suepi* 
don that he was going to call ujjon them; that the Charring* 
tons of the Towers, the millionaires, were the Garringtons of 
the semi-genteel lodgings in Bloomsbury. 

" How the place shrieks of money/' said the countess, at 
thoy drove up to the house. " It is beautifully kept Of 
course there are twice as many servants as necessar) — there 
always are at these new places. And look at the liveries, 
Byrne," she added, in a horrified whisper, as a couple of 

Sigantio and resplendent footmen with powdered hair came 
own the steps with slow and dignified mien. 

" The ladies are not at home, my lady," said one, while 
the other stood with his hands close to his sides and a blank 
expression on his well-trained countenance. 

The countess handed her cards and the note. 

" Please sav I am sorry," she murmured, adding in a still 
lower voice, " For Heaven's sake, Byrne, don't look so re* 
lieved. Sime of the men of the family may be watching us." 

" They'll only sympathise with me," he retorted. " And, 
for goodness' sake, let's get home. You get back to your coat 
and skirt and I'll take you for a drive. Heaven has been 
merciful, and we'll show our gratitude by being happy in our 
own, simple, little way. There'll be time for a good, long 
drive; and you shall lecture me all the way, if you. like. 
Ethel." 

" You will have to ask some people to meet them," she 
■aid, musingly. " There are the Percys and the W aiming- 
tone, and, of course, the rector and his wife — " 

Heroncourt sighed and shrugged his shoulders. 

" Oh, I'll ask whom you please," he said. " And now, for 
goodness' sake, let's change the subject," 

When Maida and Carrie returned from their drive they 
found Mr. Garrington in the hall turning over the cards and 
the note. His face was flushed, and there was an air of satis- 
faction beaming from every point of him. 

" Guess what news I've got for you, girls," he said, with 
an attempt at indifference. " There you are!" and he tossed 
the note and cards on the table. 

Carrie sprang upon them and uttered a little cry of delight. 

"And we were out, of course! What luck! What's the 
Bote say, Maida?" 

" It is an invitation to dinner. * Quite an informal littk 
tinner,' " she read. " It is for next Tuesday." 

Carrie crowed softly. 
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•• Isn't that nice, isn't that friendly? ' An informal little 
imner.' Of course we shall go. Maida, write and accept at 
•ace." 

44 In ease Lady Glassbury should change her mind/' said 
Maida, with a smile at Carrie's eagerness, " to-morrow will 
do. Besides, we shall have to return the call." 

" How surprised La-lv Glassbury will be when she finds 
that she knows you. But perhaps she knows already," said 
Carrie. 

" No. The note is addressed ' Charrington '," said Maida; 
" and if she knew the right name she would very probably 
not remember it, certainly would not jump at the connec- 
tion." 

Maida's surmise was perfectly correct, for when the Car- 
ringtons called at the Court and left their cards and a note 
accepting the invitation — Lord Heronoourt and Lady Glass- 
bury were out— it did not occur to Lady Glassbury that the 
daughter of the millionaire, owner of Marston Towers, was 
the girl who had recited for her at Glassbury House; and 
Heroncourt saw neither the cards nor note — had, indeed, quite 
forgotten his new neighbours. 



CHAPTER XIL 

On the eventful Tuesday evening Carrie ran into Maida's 
worn just as her maid had put the finishing touches to Maida's 
toilette, and stopped and stared at her with an expression of 
surprise and something like disappointment. 

" Why, Maida, dear, aren't you going to wear your white 
silk?" 

For Maida's tall, slim figure was attired in an evening-dress 
of black lace, so simple as to be almost severe, and unrelieved 
by any ornament other than a white orchid which nestled in 
the by no means low bodice. 

" Not to-night, Carrie," said Maida, gently. " How 
pretty you look, dear," she added, scanning her with fond 
admiration. 

" Ob, never mind me, I'm as Nature made me, and that 
isn't pretty. But you — Why not the white dress, Maida? 
Though I'm bound to admit that you look simply ravishing 
in that lace. But where are the diamonds; Do he quick and 
put them on; I know it is time we started." 

" I don't think I will wear any jewellery to night," said 
Maida, gently. 

" Why not? And those lovely things— the bracelets aid 
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the pendant— Ah, I see!" she broke off, her green-grey 
eyes suddenly gleaming with comprehension. " Mary, will 
yon fetch me my pocket-handkerchief? Yes, you're right: 
yon always are, Maida. All the diamonds in the worla 
couldn't make any difference to you." 

"That sounds scarcely complimentary, Carrie, 9 ' said 
Maida, laughing. 

" You couldn't look more beautiful, and you don't want to 
call attention to the fact that we are nouveau riche. How 
cute of you — no, not cute; it's instinct, Maida, that's what it 
is. And, after all, these grand people are sure to have better 
diamonds than ours — family diamonds — " 

" Which they are fully entitled to wear," said Maida. 
" Carrie," suddenly, with a touch of colour in her ivory pale 
cheeks, " it is because we are rich, because we have bought 
the Towers, that Lady Olassbury and Lord Heron court have 
made our acquaintance and asked us to dinner. Would they 
have cared to know us if we were still living in Coleridge 
Street? And they will expect us to air our wealth — " 

" And they'll be disappointed," broke in Carrie, whipping 
'all her rings. " There! They sha'n^t 



off her necklace and 

have a chance of sneering — i 

Maida put her arm round her and drew the girl to her. 

" They would not sneer, Carrie; they would only think we 
had done the expected thing. But put on your necklace 
again, child." 

" Nary necklace nor ring nor bracelet for me!" said Oar- 
lie. " But, oh, Maida "—laughing— " what will father say?" 

" We will tell him that we will wear them next time," said 
Maida. " There, he is calling. Let us go down." 

" One more look at you, Maida," with impressive empha- 
sis. " You look divine: and, oh, if you could only guess now 
Kmd of you I am! You won't mind my telling everybody 
night that you belong to me, will you?" 

They went down to the hall, where Mr. Oarrington and 
Mr. Spinner, in resplendent evening-dress, were awaiting 
them. A diamond stud blaeed in Mr. Oarrington's expansive 
shirt-front, and as his eyes wandered over the girls he noticed 
the absence of jewellery, and his face fell; but " Lost all those 
diamonds I gave you?" was all he said. 

" Oh, no; but they wouldn't go with our dresses, father," 
replied Carrie, mendaciously. " It's all right. Don't yew 
worry. And how — how splendacious you look!" 

Mr. Spinner eyed the girls with his affectation of simplicity, 
but there was a twinkle of comprehension in his pale eyes. 
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u I haven't any terms at my command to describe yon, Mia 
Carrie — and Miss Mafta," he added; bnt his gaze only wan- 
dered from Carrie to Maida for a moment. 

" The carriage has been np quite five minutes, and it's bad 
form to be late for dinner, said Mr. Carrington, tearing at 
his gloves and dropping his opera-hat in the nervousness which 
he was trying hard to conceal under an assumption of accus- 
tomed ease. 

He succeeded in splitting the right-hand glove long before 
thev reached the Court. 

"Poor father!" whispered Carrie as they followed the 
plainly liveried footman through the ancient, dimly lighted 
nalL " And I'm just as nervous as he is. But you — you 
look as cool as a cucumber, Maida; but that's because you are 
soartfuL" 

The footman announced them, and they entered the draw* 
fag-room* Most of the other guests had arrived. Sir Ed- 
znund and Lady Percy — a tall and distinguished-looking 
couple — were standing talking to Lady Glassrjury, and Lord 
Glateburv was declaiming about politics to Lord Walmington 
— ash' rt, thick-set man, who looked like a farmer; though 
he was the descendant of a hundred earls. The rector — a 
thin, overworked -looking man — was standing by Lady Wal- 
minglon's chair discussing parish affairs, and his wife — a fad- 
ed, colourless little poreon — was listening as if every word her 
husband raid was too precious to lose. 

The women, even the titled ones, were dressed quietly 
enough; but Carrie caught the gleam of diamonds, and felt 
still more strongly that Maida was right. 

As the Carrington party entered, Lady Olassbury came for- 
ward to m et them. 

" So glad to see you," she said in her frank way. " So 
sorry we were both out — " Then she stopped short and 
stared at Maida. " Why— It is Miss Carrington, isn't it?" 
she exclaimed, not loudly, but with evident amazement. 

" Yes," said Maida. " It is very kind of you to remember 
me, Lady Glasebury." 

It was the right thing to say, and even in that trying mo- 
ment Lady Olassbury appreciated it. 

" Bemember you! It would be quite impossible to forget 
you, my dear. But I don't understand — How foolish of 
me not to recognize the name — to connect — And this is your 
sister? I am so glad." 

She looked round, as she shook hands with the men, foe 
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Heronoourt. He had not come down yet— he never appeared 
until the last moment — and she wanted him to help her oat. 

" Oome and let me inbroduoe yon to some friends— and 
neighbours of yours," «be broke off, and she led them up to 
the first group. 

The women turned with that well-bred assumption of not 
having seen the entry of the Carrington party, and the intro- 
ductions were being made when Heronoourt came into the 
room with the air of leisurely self-possession which always 
characterised him. Like most men, he disliked a dinner- 
party, and there was just a suspicion of boredom struggling 
with the expression proper to a host on his handsome face. 

He sa w that Lady Olassbury had lost her usual equanimity 
about something, and went up to her. 

" How do you do, Mr. Oarnngton — and yon, Mr. Spinner?" 

Then he moved from Mr. Carrington's flushed face to the 
ladies. Before he could address them a low cry rose from 
Carrie's parted lips. 

" Why— it's you!" she exclaimed. 

He looked at her, then swiftly at the tall, graceful girl in 
the black lace by her side. For a moment he stood speech- 
less, the colour rising slowly to his tanned face. On Maida's 
face the rose faded for a moment to white, then slowly ebbed 
back again. 

" Miss Carrington!" he said as calmly as he could, and he 
held out his hand, and Maida gave him hers. Neither spoke, 
and it was Carrie's voice that came to their relief. 

" Are you Lord Heroncourt?" she said in her frank, girl- 
ish way. 

" That's my name, right enough," he said, smiling grave- 
ly at her. " But you— I di In't know—" 

" We none of us knew!" broke in Carrie; then she laughed, 
" And so you are the gentleman — you are Lord Heroncourt? 
Oh, it is like a scene in a novel, don't you knowf" 

" I know," he assented, promptly. " You shall explain 
how it happens that you — you — " 

11 That toe are we I" she finished for him. "It's quite 
easy to explain. We have never been anything else but our- 
selves." 

" And I have never been anything else but myself." 

"Oh, yea, you have. You have been the 'Mysterious 
Stranger, " broke in Carrie, her green-grey eyes 'dancing. 
" To think that you were Lord Heronoourt all this time, and 
*e didn't know it!" 

" Dinner is served, my lord," annonnoed the solemn bufr» 
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ler, and Heronoourt reluotantly harried away to take in Lady 

Walmington. 

Maiia fell to 8ir Edmund. She had been astonished at the 
dramatic discovery of her unknown knight's identity, and her 
heart was beating with something other than surprise. Had 
she been thinking of him? she asked herself. Why should 
the mere fact of ms proving to be Lord Heronoourt send the 
blood rushing througn her veins? She fought against the sub- 
tle emotion and forced herself to raise her eyes and look at 
him calmly, and found his eyes fixed upon her with a strange 
expression in them. He smiled and looked away again, turn* 
ing to talk to Lady Walmington in his usual self-possessed 
way; but his heart was throbbing more wildly than Maida's. 
Even nnw he could not realise that the girl whose face and 
voice had been so often in his thoughts should be his neigh- 
bour, the daughter of the man who had bought the Towers — 
that she should be sitting at his table within a few feet of 
him. 

" What a lovely girl!" murmured Lady Walmington, pre- 
tending to examine ner menu ; " and so classy-looking! Are 
those the new people at the Towers? Surprising! I heard 
that they were quite * new ' people; that gjrl's * lady, Lord 
Heroncourt! And what exquisite taste! That simple frock; 
and no diamonds; and they say that her father is a million- 
aire! Oh, >es; the girl is a lady." 

" Even I can see that/' said Heroncourt, almost savagely* 
" Is Lord Walmington going into the new Cabinet?" 

But Lady Walmington was too interested in the Carrington 
girl to be led off by the red herring of politics. 

" I like that reposeful air of hers; it's good — very good. 
Perhaps, after all, they are of the Buckinghamshire (Jarring- 
tons. Do you know?" 

" I haven't the least idea," he said, almost curtly. 

" Don't know when I've been so taken with anyone. We 
will call to-morrow — Not a diamond, not even an ornament! 
I like the younger, too; not pretty, not now; but girls w ith 
mouths and eyes like that spring a surprise on you some- 
times. The father looks interesting; how clever he must be 
to have made the money!" She sighed. The Walmingtons 
were poor. " I often wish Edgar would go into the city. 
They say that with his title and influence — " 

Others besides Lady Walmington wete impressed by Maida's 
beauty and grace and her exquisite air of repose and serenity, 
and Sir Edmund, who was ?usoeptible, at once became devot- 
ed in his attentions. 
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" Awfully kmd of Lord Heronoourt to ask us to meet j%w 
We only came back from London yesterday, or Luiy Percy 
would have had the pleasure of calling on you. Hope you 
like your place: we must do what we can to make it pleasant 
for you; though we're a slow lot, by Jove! Mr. Oarrington 
going to hunt? You, too, I trustP I'm the master at pres- 
ent; only at present, I hope. We want Lord Heroncourt to 
take 'em; but it's unoertam whether he stays here. Fine old 

{>laoe this, isn't itP Never come near it but I'm envious, 
've got a pokey damp hole — but you'll see for yourself — " 

There was plenty of talking; out Heronoourt was for the 
most put silent Every now and then his eyes wandered to 
the lovely face of the girl who had treated him so coldly, and 
his mind was going rack to the night he had firet seen hen 
What did it mean; from the dingy lodgings in Bloomsbury to 
the brand-new splendours of the TowersP 

Carrie was seated next Lord Glassbury* It was the first time 
she had — wittingly— met an earl, and for the first few minutes 
she regarded him a trifle shyly; but no man or woman had 
suooeeded in being for long shy with Glassbury, and very soon 
he and Carrie were laughing like school-girl and school-boy. 

" I say," he said, almost loud enough for Maida to hear, 
" what a beautiful girl your sister is, Miss Carrie. We don't 
grow 'em like that in these parts. Wish we did. Do you 
know, I've got an idea that I've met her before, bat for the 
life of me I can't think where." 

"It's very likely," said Carrie, demurely, "but you 
couldn't have been very much impressed by her if you've for* 
gotten her, could you?" 

" That's one to you!" exclaimed his lordshop, with a laugh 
that made the glasses ring, and surprised Came, who had al- 
ways understood that to laugh so loudly was bad manners. 
" You're an awfully sharp little girl — " 

" I am just your height, Lord Glassbury — I noticed that I 
could see the top of your head when I came in," said Carrie. 

" Where I comb my hairs over my bald spot; least, it's not 
quite bald. It's thinkin' so hard." 

" Do you think that the sailor's parrot was bald, Lord 
GlassburyP" 

"The sailor's parrot! Good heavens! what's that to do 
with itP Oh, ah, I see! He couldn't talk, but he thought a 
lot Hah! hah I Good, good, very good! Look here, Miss 
Carrie, you must come over and see us. Come and see my 

fc T « As a frightful example, do you meaoP" enquired Carrie. 
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m I never saw so many things to eat in my life as there are 
here to-night I'm boxed to death of saying 'No thank 
you!'" 

" Then say ' Yea, if yon please, 9 for a change/' suggested 
Olassbury, reaching for a bon-bon box in the centre of the 
table and upsetting a couple of glasses in the endeavour. 
" This is more in line, I'm sure." 

" No, thank you; I haven't eaten sweets since I was a 
child. Oh, they're chocolate almonds! I must! I must! 
Oh, look at Maida looking at us. Don't laugh, please, Lord 
Olassbury, or I shall be sent to bed without my supper — " 

" Do you mean to say that you'll eat supper after thisP" 
he cried. 

" Oh, yes; I'm not so strong as I look, and all the doctors 
say I must be kept up and not be contradicted. I always 
take gingerbread nuts to bed with me, so that I may have 
something to look forward to when I wake up." 

It wasn't very brilliant, but it delighted the simple, boyish- 
minded Lord Olassbury, and, before the meal was over, he 
and Oarrie were the very best of friends, and felt as if they 
had known each other for years. 

The dinner seemed interminable to Maida, and unusually 
long to Heroncourt, but at last Lady Olassbury rose, and the 
ladies followed her into the drawing-room. Heroncourt, 
when he had closed the door on them and got back to hie 
place, leant forward and addressed Mr. Oarrington. 

" Have some claret, Mr. Oarrington P A cigarette— we 
sm^ke here — I'm a bachelor, you know." 

Mr. Oarringtou filled his glass. His face was rosy rod, his 
eyes were glistening with pride and satisfaction. Not until 
this moment had he fully realised all that his newly acquired 
wealth meant He was seated at the table of an earl, with 
noblemen and landed gentry all round him. 

" Thank you, I don't mind if I do, my lord. As I was say- 
ing " — he turned to Lord Walmington — " it was done in an 
hour, as you may say. I'd been watching the thing for 
months, it's true; but it was done in a moment. The Boar* 
ing Jane was worth nothing when I bought her. She's worth 
now — well, it is not for me to say; but you know the price 
the shares stand at. And vou can't get em at that For a 
very good reason, my lord!" and he tapped his breast-pocket 
and laughed triumphantly. 

Then Heroncourt understood how the change from Cole* 
ridge Street to Marston Terrace had come about. 
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The men did not sit long, and the moment they entered 
the drawing-room Heronoonrt went np to Maida. 

44 This room is hot, Bliss Oarrington," he said. " Will 
fon oome into the oonaervatory? There are some palms and 
things there—" 

She rose, perfectly calm and with her " serene stop on/' 
as Carrie called it, and as he drew the curtain aside to let her 
pass: 

" I want to congratulate you," he said in his direct fashion* 

" You mean because my father has become suddenly rich? 
Thank you, Lord Heroncourt!" she responded. 

" I didn't know that you were at the Towers," he went on, 
" or I should have called before. Miss Oarrington, are you 
sure that you have quite forgiven me for — for that night?" 

44 Quite," she said, with her rare smile. " Indeed, I had 
almost forgotten all about it — ah, but that is ungrateful!" 

44 You owe me nothing," he said. " All I want to say— 
and I want to say it as badly as I ever wanted to say anything 
in my life — is that 1 hope we shall be friends. We are neigh* 
hours-" 

44 Neighbours are not always friends," said Maida, her ex- 
quirite eyes resting on his, gravely; " there is often a vast 
gulf." 

44 It will be one of your— of vour father's digging if it sepa- 
rates u*," he said, quickly. " But, tell me; has your good 
fsrtune made you happy?" 

44 Why do you ask?" she enquired, with a smile. " Do I 
not look happy, Lord Heroncourt?" 

He was silent for a moment, then he said: 

44 Not as happy as that evening when we were all applaud* 
ingyou." 

The colour stole into her face and into her eyes crept a lit- 
tle look of surprise and gratitude. 

44 You are quick to read one's face, Lord Heroncourt My 
father has found riches, but I have lost — my art." 

44 No!" he said. " You have onljr changed the theatre. 
Will you be angry if I ask you to recite for me— I— I mean 
this—this evening?" 

44 No; but I must not My— my father would not like it,' 9 
she said. " It would remind him of the past — the poor past 
—he is anxious to forget It is only natural?" 

He nodded. 

44 Some other time, perhaps," he said. " There may be 
time when he is not present" 
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" Then I will be very pleased to recfte to you," she said, 
"if you care— " 

He leant oyer the chair in which aha sat, leant so low that 
Ids voice had an excuse for dropping to a whisper. 

" I care so much that — xes, thank yon!" he broke off, 
as her eyes, too calm and serene for surprise, were raised 
to his. 

At this moment Lady Glassbury chanced to be passing the 
entrance, and saw them. She paused a moment, then turned 
away, turned so abruptly that she almost ran against Mr. 
8pinner, who was standing near and regarding Maida and 
Heroncourt with his head on one side and with a satisfied and 
contemplative smile illuminating his lantern jaws. 

She was well-nigh guilty of a start, and her eyes flashed 
aearchingly oyer his face, from which he was with more or less 
of success endeavouring to wipe away the smile with his long 
hand. 

" What a beautiful girl Miss Oarrington is, Mr. Spinner/ 9 
she said. 

He nodded like a mandarin. 

" Yes, yes, yes; indeed, yes, your ladjr 1 "'^ " 
" \ ha 



" The gods have been very kind to her, to give her so ex* 
quisite a lace and so large a fortune, Mr. Spinner!" she mur- 
mured. 

" Yes, very kind, very kind indeed. As you say, Miss Oar- 
rington is immensely rich!" he purred. 

His eves wandered, to the pair and back again to Lady Glass- 
bury's face, and, strange to say, that self-possessed lady's eyes 
dropped under his regard. 

"He will be a fortunate man who wins her," she said, bit- 
ins her under-lip softly. 

" He will; he will indeed, my lady," assented Mr. Spinner. 
" If I had a friend — I say, if I had a friend who was looking 
for a wife — " 

" You'd help him to win Miss Oarrington?" she said in a 
low voice. 

" I should, I should indeed!" he murmured, rubbing his 
left whisker like a cat, his pale eyes fixed meaningly on her 
face. 

Lady Glassbury stood for a moment, then, with that im- 
passivity which distinguishes her class, moved on as if he were 
not there. 

But Mr. Spinner was not affronted. 

" Archibald, my boy, you're going to pull this little spet 
off all right, and her ladyship's going to nelp you!" he mut- 
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tered to himself, as, with another glanco a: i In pair in tbi 
conservatory, he glided away. 



CHAPTER XHI. 
Hebokoourt felt as if he were under a spell. Ever since 
he had recognised Maida, and realised that she was under his 
Toof, he had been suffering from a kind of suppressed excite- 
ment; he who was usually the most calm and unimpression- 
able of men. As a rule he had plenty to say for himself, and, 
wben he chose, could talk fluently enough; but now, as he 
leant over the back of the chair beside her, so that the faint 

{erfume of her hair was perceptible to him, and made hie 
eart throb, he found a difficulty in speaking, as if his mind 
were too full, too crowded, to permit of expression. And her 
very calmness, that reposeful serenity which was one of her 
chief characteristics, only served to more completely destroy 
his calm; it was as if one were in the presence of a young 
goddess, too pure, too spiritual, for contact with this work-a* 
day world with its sordid aims and aspirations. 

He knew that he ought to return to his other guests, that 
the men would wonder where he had gone; but he could not 
tear himself away, could not let her go back to be absorbed by 
the rest. He heard Lady Olassbury playing at the piano ana 
drew a sigh of relief. How could he interest this beautiful 
creature, break the serenity and calm which encircled like a 
barrier and a charm? In a kind of despair he said, trying to 
apeak quite casually: 

" I wonder whether you would like to see some of the things 
I have collected daring my globe-trotting, Miss OarringtonP 
They are in the hall. Will you come?" 

" Thank you, I should like to very much," she said, very 
quietly. 

He led her through the conservatory, by a kind of vesti- 
bule, into the hall. It was still dimly lighted, and he was 
about to turn up the electrio lamps which were so arranged 
as to resemble wax candles; but Maida in a low voice, said: 

•• Ah, don't!" 

He lowered the lights again and stood beside her silently, 
tihe was standing with her hands loosely clasped in front of 
her, her eyes wandering slowly round the hall. It was so dif- 
ferent to the gorgeous one of the Towers; it was different to 
anvthmg she had ever seen. The carved panelling, the great 
fire-place, with its gleaming dog-irons making a mining spot 
in the dimness; the antique cabinets with their treasures of 
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china and ivory and bronze; the tattered flags suspended from 
the vaulted roof; the armour on the wall — armour not 
bought in Wardour Street, but pieces which had been actually 
worn by Heroncourts of the remote ages; the rich colouring 
of purple curtains here and there; the subdued tones of an- 
cient tapestry; the dead white of statuary punctuating the 
half-tones; it was like an exquisite dream to Maida who was 
so sensitive to all artistic impressions. 

" It is beautiful/' die said, in a low voice; and his heart 
warmed at her praise, for he too had discovered that he ad- 
mired and loved the old hall. 

" Let me show you some of the things/' he said, in a voice 
almost as low as hers — for Maida had the peculiar faculty of 
impressing her mood upon most persons with whom she came 
in contact " Are you fond of old china?" 

He went to one of the cabinets aud took out some of the 

Sieces, and as he placed one in her hand he thought that, 
ainty as the china was, it seemed coarse and common against 
the exquisitely shaped hand that held it. 

" That is old Bohemian/' he said. " I picked it up in one 
of the slums of Prague. That is a Moorish scent-bottle; I 
got it in Fez. You can smell the otto of roses yet." 

" ' Tou may break, you may shatter the vase if you wiD 
The scent of the roses will cling to it still/ " 

she murmured to herself. 

He nodded, as if the hackneyed lines were the most pre* 
dous of poetry. 

" Here is a Malay crease. The owner and I had a fight for 
it down in Timor one night. He managed to give me a slight 
cut; but it was very slight — not so deep as many it had 
made. You see it is stained here and there/' 

She put the thing down quickly, and a slight shudder 
passed over her, as the wind ripples the surface of a mountain 
tarn. 

" I beg your pardon! Forgive me!" he said, penitently. 
" Here is the pen with which Gamoens wrote some of tua 
poetry." 

" Ah, let me see!" she said. 

" And here is the pipe, the last pipe which Lytton smoked. 
You see it was only a plain piece of bamboo, with a bowl of 
Etruscan terra-cotta. These little things are Chinese gods, 
and that is a prayer-wheel, and those are some Joss papers; 
they burn them before the altars — but you know! Let me 
show you some of the pictures. My grandfather wasaooi- 
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lector, and got together a very fair collection, especially of the 
early Dutch school. 9 ' 

She moved beside him slowly round the hall as he directed 
her attention to some of the best of the pictures and explained 
them; but he himself scarcely glanced at the pictures. Most 
of the time his eyes were fixed on the upturned face with its 
expression of rapt interest. 

u Those are portraits. That's my grandfather, the col- 
lector. That's Lord Edward, who fought and died at Mais* 
ton Moor; that's my brother Harold, who was killed only the 
other day, and so let me into the succession; he was a good 
sort— and I wish he were living now." 

He checked a sigh, and her beautiful eyes turned upon him, 
ioomprehendingly. 

" 1 am sure you do," she said. " And that is yourself?" 

" Yes," he said, casually, and was passing on; but she stood 
before the picture and loosed from it to him. 

" Was it painted very long ago?" she asked. 

" Oh, not so very long," he replied. " Why?" 

" Tou have changed very much," she said. 

" For the better or the worse?" he asked, smiling. 

" I don't know," she said, quite frankly. " The face in 
the portrait is so — careless and light-hearted; you are graver 
now and more thoughtful." 

" Ah, yes," he said; " I was just a young man -abrut- town 
when that was painted; and a happy-go-lucky beggar with 
nothing to worry me but debts and duns; it didn't matter 
what became of me, and I knew it and didn't care; but that 
beast of a horse killed Harold and changed all things for me. 
While he was alive it wasn't of any consequence what I did or 
where I went or what became of me; but now — " 

A huge deer-hound, who had heard his master's voice, came 
into the hall and bounded up to him with a mixture of dog- 
gish delight and aristocratic dignity. 

" Down, Graf!" said Heroncourt " You are not afraid 
of dogs? He is quite quiet — at least, generally." 

" Afraid!" echoed Maida, turning her eyes upon him with 
surprise. " What a lovely creature!" she knelt beside the 
dog and put her white arms round his neck, and turned his 
face towards hers. The noble beast reluctantly allowed his 
head to be moved, but his eves still clung to his master's face 
for a moment or two; then he looked into the beautiful face 
so near his own, and, after a moment of solemn regard, 
he put his nose against her cheek. She took the splendid 
head between her soft palms and kissed him on the forehead* 
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and Oral slowly wagged his tail, but looked up at his master 
apologetically, as if he were saying, " Sorry, sir, but you see 
it's a lady, and one has to let them do as they like; besides, 
die's the right sort" 

" I found him on a hill-side in Sutherlandshire, one autumn 
night I'd lost my way, fortunately for Graf, for he had been 
wounded by a staff, and was lying down as if he had thrown 
up the sponge. I managed to bind up his wound and got him 
home; it was rather a big order, for he's pretty heavy — too 
heavy, any way, to put in your pocket." 

"You earned lum?" said Maida. " No wonder that he 
loves you. Dogs never forjpL" 

" Oh, he's all right," said Heronoourt. " We are quite 
pals. It hurt me to leave him with Lord Baymont, although he 
makes almost as big a fool of himself over the dog as I do; but 
I had no place for him in London, and, ii I had had, he would 
have been unhappy and got into trouble, perhaps. We were 
very glad to see each other when I came back, and I shall feel 
parting from him again pretty badly when Lord Baymont re* 

" Poor dog!" said Maida. " You are not going to remain 
at the Court, then, L >rd HeroncourtP" 

" No; I wish I were," replied Heroncourt, with a shrug of 
his shouMers. " Oan't afford it; too poor; obliged to let it. 
I'm only here owing to Lord Baymont's kindness — but I dare* 
gay you have heard that; anyway, I don't want to bore yon 
with my personal affairs. There is a large picture in the 
gallery — >ne of Lord Leighton's — the best, they say" — he 
went on reluctantly, for she made an exquisite picture as she 
knelt beside the dog, pressing its head to her bosom; indeed, 
she made a more exquisite picture than he possessed. 

" Let us go and see it," she said. " May he come?" 

" Oh, he'll oome fast enough," answered Heroncourt; " he 
walks all oyer the house as if it belonged to him. Mind he 
does not tear your lace," for the dog had put up one paw in 
a caressing fashion. 

" Oh, I don't care," she said, with a note of girlish glad* 
ness. " He is welcome to tear every bit of it for being so 
good and sweet to me." 

Heroncourt looked down at the dog enviously; then, fearful 
lest he should indeed tear the beautiful frock, motioned him 
away with a slight movement of his hand which Graf instant* 
ly obeyed, but with an apologetic glance of his great, soft 
eyes at Maida. 

Heroooourt led the way up the broad stain with their i 
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be balustrade and carved side-panelling, above which were 
pictures— everyone a gem, some priceless — to where Leigh- 
ton's picture took up a large portion of the wall of the gal- 
lery. Beside it stood a magnificent orjjan; and, after glanc- 
ing at the picture, Maida's eyes went wistfully to the organ. 

" Why, it's large enough for a church/' she said. " We 
have one at the Towers— a gaudy thing with no music in its 
souL" 

" This is all right, I think," he said. " Will you try it?" 

He turned on trie electricity which lit the lamps at the key- 
board and worked the bellows; but Maida shook her head 
timidly, 

" The others— it will disturb them," she said. 

He had forgotten the others, had forgotten everything ex* 
cepting the girl beside him* 

" Good heavens, why should it?" he said. " Pray try it. 
If you knew how passionately fond I am of music — though of 
course that is no reason why you should play," he added, with 
a humility quite novel to him. 

" Oh, but yes," she said, with a frankness and candour 
which helped to make up her charm for him. " You forget 
that you've been taking so much trouble to interest and amuse 
me. I will play it, if you wish it." 

She sat down and began, and Heroncourt drew back in the 
shadow, so that he might watch her face without her know- 
ing it 

She played very softly, so that she could speak through the 
music 

" I had some lessons from a man in London, but I oould 
not afford to go on with them, and I oould not practise be* 
cause we were too poor to buy anything better than a cheap 
harmonium with m >ck stops; and that would have been too 
hatefuL It is a beautiful organ." 

She was playing Chopin's " Funeral March/ 9 the march 
which has in it so much of the subtle joy of life as well as the 
subtle peace of death; and Heroncourt, to whom music was a 
passion, thrilled and began actually to tremble. Divine music 
and divine girlhood; a doable feast — think of it! 

When she had finished, he said, almost harshly: 

" Go on, please." 

" Oh, must I?" she murmured. u The others—" 

He made a little, impatient gesture of his hand, and she 
glided into a thiug of Grieg's. Neither of them was oonsdous 
that the " others" 9 had -eft th* drawing-room, drawn by the 
axquMte music and that some were coming softly op the 
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atairs, while the rest were standing in the hall, looking up in 
rapt silence and admiration. 

™ Oh. beautiful!" he breathed, as the last note died away, 
and he came oat of the shadow and looked at her with his 
heart in bis eyes and his lips set tightly, with his brows drawn 
in the frown which darkens a man's face when he is deeply 
moved. She had lost herself and had forgotten his presence, 
and she raised her face with a little, startled air. 

" Beautiful, indeed! 9 ' echoed Lord Walmington, from the 
stairs, and there was a subdued chorus of gratitude from the 
others. 

Maida rose and tamed quickly, with her hands resting on 
the edge of the key-board behind her, a sadden flash rising 
to her face, her eyes shining with a startled look through 
the long, dark lashes. She made so exquisite a picture, set 
in the soft halo of the electric light, that her unsuspected 
audience almost gaped at her. 

Lady Glassbury saw Maida's oonfosion and that she was 
embarrassed by the conspicuous position in which her own 
great musical gift and Heroncourt's attentions had placed 
her, and with infinite tact ran up the stairs to her. 

'* Don't go yet!" she said in a caeual way. " Please play 
something else for us," and she glanced at Heronoourt, who 
went down the stairs and joined Carrie and her father, the 
latter standing looking as if he did not know whether to be 

£»ased and flattered or not by the sensation his elder 
ughter had caused; bat there was no uncertainty about 
Carrie. 

"Doesn't she play superbly?" she said, taking Heron* 
ooart'8 arm with girlish enthusiasm and looking up at him 
with her greenish-grey eyes sparkling. " But I can't think 
how you managed to get her to play; she is so shy — that 
sounds fanny, seeing that die used to be a professional— hush! 
I mustn't let father hear! — but she says it is ever so much 
harder to play to a few, especially when you know them." 

He nodded. 

" I think I understand," he said. " It was very kind at 
yoar sister to consent; bat I worried her into it." 

" Did yon?" said Carrie, smiling. " How little yon know 
Maida! Why, wild horses wouldn't worry her into anything." 

" Then it's all the kinder of her, and I'm all the more 
grateful," he said. " Do you play billiards, Miss Carrie?" 

" Now, how should I?" she responded. " Did there seem 
*oom for a billiard-table at Coleridge Street? Is there one 
here—bat of coarse the ** is." 
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u We will make up a pool. Gome along! I'll give yoa 

Sur first lesson," he said in quite a new tone, an almost boy- 
l one; and, tucking her arm in his, he led the way to the 
billiard-room, calling oat over his shoulder: "Who's for 
pool?" 

For the rest of the evening he almost devoted himself to 
Carrie, who, under his skilful tuition, soon picked up the way 
of holding her cue, and to her great delight and pride pres- 
ently succeeded in potting a ball. It was quite a merry party, 
the merriest that had met at the Court for a long time; and 
Maida, coming with her father to the door to say that their 
carriage had arrived, found Carrie the laughing centre of a 
laughing and admiring group, not the least merry being Her- 
onoourt hmself. 

" Going already?" he said, wistfully. " Why, we are just 
beginning the evening!" 

" Must we really go? Oh, I have enjoyed myself so much! 
And what a lovely game pool is!" 

" Billiards is better," he said. " You must let me give 
you some lessons." 

" Yes, you'll make a splendid player, Miss Carrie," said 
Lord Walmingtoa. " You must be so good as to come over 
and play with us." 

" Don't you; you stick to this table!" cried Lord Glass* 
bury. " It's far better than Lord Walmington's." 

Heroncourt took Carrie— not Maida — to their carriage; but 
as he closed the door he looked at her rather intently. 

" Thank you/ 9 he said. " You have been very kind to us 
to-night, Mass Oarrington. Good-night, Miss Carrie; you 
won't forget that stroke I showed your" 

" Oh, no; I shall dream of it— dream of everything!" she 
responded, eagerly. 

Then, as the carriage started, she leant forward and waved 
her hand to him. her face wreathed in smiles. 

44 Oh, hasn't it been delightful, too delightful to be real!' 9 
she said, sinking back with a long sigh. " Isn't it a lovely, 
grand place, ana aren't they delicious people? Maida, I know 
now why most persons are snobs. If to want to know people 
like that makes one a snob, why, I'm one myself from to* 
night! Think of it! They are really grand folk, the swell- 
set of the swells, and yet they are so simple and natural — and 
—oh, I want a word to describe them! They're ever so muoh 
less stiff than middle-class people. Did you see Lord Glass* 
bury reach over the table and knock the tilings down, and not 
tare a bit; and Lord Walmington ate his apple with a knife 
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as if he didn't know any better? And how they laughed and 
joked in the billiard-room just like— just like a lot of city 
clerks enjoying themselves — only city clerks wouldn't think it 
proper to be noisy I And Lord Heroncoart — oh, Maida, I've 
fallen in love with him!" 

" How nice for Lord Heroncoart!" said Mr. Spinner, with 
• grin. 

" Yes, I'm sped, as Mercutio — was it Mercutio? — says. I 
«hall be like Elaine — pine away and die. He's too noble and 
great and sweet for words. Do yon think there would be any 
chance for me if I were five years older, Maida? Oh, and I 
was so glad of being a kid, until to-night! No wonder they 
are all so fond and proud of him. Did von see how Lady 
GlaBsbary looked at him from time to time, and how she 
turned to him and listened when he spoke, and how the rest 
asked his opinion and seemed to treat him as if he wexe a 
kind of chief?" 

" So he is — in Scotland," pat in Mr. Spinner, glancing at 
Maida oat of the corner of his eyes. " He is the head of the 
Maclan clan — Lord Maclan is his Scotch title." 

" Really ! I'm not surprised," said Carrie. " He's grand 
enough to be the Lord of the Isles! How grand he must look 
in Highland dress! And I suppose he has a piper to play be* ' 
lore him?" 

" At any rate he need never need a trumpeter while you 
are disengaged, Carrie," said Maida, with a smile. 

" Ah, of course, we know what is the matter with yon," 
retorted Carrie, with mock severity. " You're jealous be- 
cause he paid me so mueh attention, and didn't offer to teach 
Sou billiards. But I would try and not show it so plainly, poor 
ear!" 

When the rest of the guests had gone, Heronoourt went 
back to the billiard-room, and, lighting a cigarette, began to 
pace up and down; and presently the countess came in. 

" Where is Glassburyr" she asked. 

" Gone straight to bed. He is off fishing to-morrow before 
breakfast. Won't you sit down?" 

She shook her head, but leant against the billiard-table and 
examined her fan with an absent air. She was rather pale, 
and her pretty lips had a downward curve as if she were rather 
tired. 

" Quite a successful evening, Byrne," she said. 

He nodded. He knew that she had not oome in to offer 
rratulations. 

"The Oamngtons are admirable, don't yon think?" 
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He nodded again. 

" For a nouveau riche, the father is eminently satis 
he is so quiet: and they aren't generally, are they?" 

" No, he assented; " not generally.'* 

" And the girls — what a bright, little thing the ohild is! 
It was good to hear her laugh. She will be an acquisition." 

" And Mr. Spinner — how delightful he is!" he said, with 
a touch of irony. " That completes the party, doesn't it?" 

" Oh, yon have forgotten Miss Carrington," she corrected 
him, with an affectation of innocence, 

" Ah, yes, I had forgotten Mibs Carrington," he retorted, 
With a fair imitation of her tone. 

" She is very beautiful, Byrne. She is the loveliest creat- 
ure I have seen for years. How strange that she should be 
0ur Miss Carrington, the reciter. For a moment I was dum- 
founded. And she stands the change, the ordeal, so well! 
She might have always been one of ourselves — as she will be 
preseutly." 

He looked at her quickly, then dropped on to a divan. 

" What may you mean by that, Ethel?" he asked. 

" I only meant that of course she will marry some one ot 
rank. They are immensely rich, you know. There is no 
doubt of it. Mr. Spinner — " 

Ha moved impatiently. 

" Byrne," looking down at him wistfully, " you admire her 
—I could see that — whv will she not do?" 

" Good Lord, Ethel!" he said, grimly, " you talk as if I 
had but to choc6o— to throw my handkerchief, like some 
beastly sultan! Do you think, after what you have seen of 
her, that she is to be had for the asking, that she would stoop 
to pick up any man's handkerchief, even a sultan's?" 

" ' Being a woman, she may be wooed; being a woman, she 
may bo won.' " 

" The quotation's wrong," he said, grimly; " and so are 
you." 

" It would be so good a thing," she murmured. " The 
money—" 

He sprang to his feet with a gesture of impatience, almost 
resentment. 

" In God's name, don't put it that way: don't drag the 
money in! Go to bed, Ethel; you are tired." 

"And I tire you," she said, with the woman's patient 
mile. She went to him and laid her hand on his arm* 
44 Forgive me, Byrne, but your future, your happiness, an 
dear to me. Ah* but you know 9 Good-ntarhfcl" 
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Me went to the door; bat before he opened it for her he 
took her hand and touched it with his lips. 

" I know. I'm an uigrateful beast, Ethel. Bat money 
and that exquisite creature— it jars and hurts!" 

He sat up for some time afterwards, smoking incessantly, 
after the manner of the sons of men, and thinking of the 
"exquisite creature/' thinking how good it would be if he 
were, say, a voung farmer, and she were another farmer's 
daughter: if he were only rich instead of a titled pauper, that 
he might woo her as an equal; and as he went to bed by the 
light of the early dawn, he paused beside the organ and called 
up the vision of her as she had sat there, so virginal in her 
purity, so wrapt in the music, so far away from him in her 
entire unconsciousness of his presence; and he shuddered at 
the thought of the money. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Some persons, like Lord Byron, and, alas! innumerable 
" celebrities " of these later days, wake to find themselves 
famous. The Garringtons woke the morning after the Court 
dinner to find themselves popular — which is a far hotter 
thins:, bv the way. 

The Walmingtons and the Percys drove up in state the next 
day to call, and while they were there the Glassburvs were an- 
nounced. The gorgeous drawing-room had never contained 
so many aristocratic persons, for the late unfortunate owner 
had been completely ignored by the "county." Mr. Car- 
rington fidgetted about, looking from one to the other with 
an affectation of ease, which covered a genuine geniality, and 
Carrie was unfeignedlv happy and delighted. Maida alone 
was calm and unmoved, and presided over the tea, which was 
served by the two resplendent footmen, with the serenity and 
repose which seemed to have grown more marked since the 
wonderful change in the family circumstances. 

There was plenty of talking and much laughter — for which 
Carrie and L>rd Gl assbury were mainly responsible — and Mr. 
Spinner stood about, looking on with the approving smile of 
a oenevolent griffin who had planned the whole function. 

Lady Walmington was quite enthusiastic about the house. 

" ' New/ of course it's new," she admitted to Maida. 
" But everything must be new some time, and if you lived 
in a draughty old place always out of repair, as I have, you'd 
appreciate the Towers. Why, the rain came through my bed* 
loom in torrents last winter/' etc 
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44 1 wonder why Lord Heronoourt didn't oome with the 
Glassburys," said Carrie, after the visitors had gone. " Why, 
there he is, riding up the drive. Is the tea cold, MaidaP But 
of oourae it is! We most have some fresh made — " 

" Lord Heronoourt has probably had his tea, or does not 
want any, or he would hare come in time. It is nearly six 
o'clock." 

" Maida, try not to grow mean in your old age. He shall 
have a cup of tea, if I have to pay for it out of my own allow- 
ance," said Carrie. 

Heronoourt had resolved not to call at the Towers for, at 
any rate, some days; and yet there he was, gibing at his own 
folly and infatuation. And it appeared, too, that he wanted 
some tea, for he did not decline it when Maida offered it as 
she gave him her hand. He sat in one of the easy-chairs, and 
was not nearly so talkative, and a long way from as noisy as 
the others who had just left, and most of his conversation waa 
with Carrie. 

But presently he turned to Maida. 

" You were speaking of your organ, Miss Carrington. I 
found the particulars of the one at the Court — " 

" Want a new organ, eh, Maida," cut in Mr. Oarrington, 
pleasantly. " All right; if Lord Heronoourt can help you 
with his advice — " 

44 Good heavens! I don't know an organ from a con- 
certina!" Heronoourt said, with a laugh; •• only Miss Car- 
rington, when she was playing at the Court the other night, 
happened to mention — " 

"If you'll come up to the corridor, Pll show vou the differ* 
enoe," said Carrie, promptly. " Come along, Maida." 

They went up to the corridor, and Maida snowed the faults 
of the instrument. 

" Get one like Lord Heronoourt's, if he doesn't mind our 
copying it," said Mr. Oarrington, cheerfully. 

" I'fi see about it, if you'll permit me, Miss Carrington," 
said Mr. Spinner. " If Lord Heronoourt will give us tne ad- 
dress of the makers and all the particulars." 

" Mr. Spinner is going up to a little place called London 
to-morrow," explained Carrie. Mr. Spinner sighed assent. 
" I'm sure we shall all miss him very much; and we should 
not be able to get on without him if he hadn't arranged te 
■end a clerk down— a Clarke by name and a clerk by calling," 
continued Carrie, with child-like innocence. " Come and tell 
me about those alterations you and papa have ordered, Mb 
8pinnar." 
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Left alone with Maida, Lord Heronoourt appeared to have 
little to say; bat Maida led the conversation to the villagers 
and the poor people of the place; and it was not until he had 
gone that she became conscious of his reserve and reticence. 
She had asked him if he thought thev would mind her oalling 
upon some of them, and, as lie had answered her that they 
would not only nut mind but would be flattered and grateful, 
she went next day a kind of round — without a basket. And 
as she came out of one of the cottages she met Lord Heron- 
court. He was followed by a pack of dogs, amongst whom 
was Graf, who instantly recognised her, and indicated the fact 
in the usual canine manner. 

" Oh, please don't call him away, his feet are quite clean- 
see, I have shaken hands with him, and it has not soiled my 
glove," she pleaded* 

"Well?" he asked, nodding towards the cottages from 
which the inhabitants were gazing at them with a kind of 
friendly awe. 

" It was as you said," she answered; " they were all very 
kind to me; I cannot tell you how nice; and I am so glad! I 
shall never feel time hang heavily on my hands now, and 
shall always know what to do. They are very poor, most of 
them, are they not, Lord HeroncourtP" 

" Yes," he said, with rather a grim smile. " We are all 
poor, from master to servant, owner to tenant." 

" And yet they are so self-respecting; so free from servil- 
ity; so unlike the London poor— ah, but how different their 
lives are! Think of this pretty cottage and this heavenly air, 
and remember the London slums and the polluted atmos- 
phere! But they all sing your praises, Lord Heroncourt." 

" They do, do they? They've little cause. I can't do 
anything for them. Those cottages ought to come down; but 
if 1 pulled 'em down I oouldn't afford to stick up better 
ones." 

" Then they have all the more reason for speaking well of 
you," she said, gently. " They take the will for the deed. 
Ah, I understand!" she added under her breath, as a couple 
of children came toddling out of the nearest oottage, hana in 
hand, and, coming straight up to Heronoourt, looked up at 
him expectantly. 

" They're twins. These little beggars are old friends of 
mine," he responded, apologetically. 

" Div me a jump and some sweeties, lord," piped the girl, 
with infantile courage, while the twin of the other sex sucked 
his thumb and hung his head shyly. 
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Heronoourt swung them up on to his shoulders with a rue- 
ful smile. 

" Let this be an example to you," he said. " One day 
when I was staying here I happened to be in a good temper— 
my horse had won the Oity ana Provincial, I remember— and 
I did this. Henoe these tears. I suppose I shall have to go 
on doing it until they have grown too old for it to be proper, 
eh, Mary Belinda Anne? Sweet thing in names, isn't it?" 

" She's a sweet child/' said Maida, looking at the mite 
perched on his shoulder, and looking out of the tail of her 
eyes at the owner of the shoulder. " But you shouldn't give 
them pennies," she added, severely. 

" I don't; it's never less than a shilling. Oh, it*$ all right, 
they share it with the others " — as a reinforcement vore down 
upon them. " Gome along or we shall ^Jkve.^o > ender un- 
conditionally." 

They went off together, and Heroncourt,«4*> kw jp her with 
him, talked of the children they had escaped and their con- 
dition. It appeared that the parents wanted new cottages; 
the children wanted new schools; the church wanted a new 
roof and bells and seats; the men wanted a reading-room, and 
the women wanted sowing clubs. 

" And I wish they mav get them," he said, with an as- 
sumption of indifference which did not deceive Maida. 

" Yes, I am sure you do," she said, very quietly. 

" Yes, I do," he admitted with a touch of suppressed fierce- 
ness, " And I wish I didn't; I didn't care a fig a few months 
a*o-" 

" Ah, but a great deal can happen to change us in a few 
months!" she said, with her rare smile. "I turn up this 
lane. Thank you for telling me so much, Lord Heronoourt." 

He raised his hat and stood bareheaded looking after her. 
He had admired her for her beauty, was well-nigh loving her 
for it; was he going to adore her for her goodness? 

They met nearly every day, at dinner parties — the dinner- 

Sirty at the Towers was as great a success as that of the 
ourt, and it put the coping-stone to the Garringtons' popu- 
larity, for Maida recited and set the whole county ablaze with 
her name and extraordinary talent — sometimes at garden-par- 
ties, and sometimes in the green lanes and the village, where 
Maida's presence as a general guardian angel and Lady 
Bountiful was frequent. 

And Lord Heronoourt was not happy. You see, when he 
was away from her he was longing to be near her; and when 
he was by her side he was discontented and devoured by that 
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aching longing which comes to the man and the woman when 
they love. He fought against the spell that was working its 
charm oyer him, and tried to keep away from her, to banish 
her from his mind, for the thought that he was poor and she 
was rich, the loathing for the construction which the world 
would not upon his love, if he declared it, made him resolve 
to crush out that love. 

Bat the gods smile at man's straggles with his fate, and, 
when it pleases tbem, just posh him across the board like a 
chess-piece. 

One afternoon the two girls and their father were coming 
over the hills from a long walk: they were walking rather 
fast, for Ricky was coming by the five-o'clock, and Carrie 
had set her mind upon meeting him. 

" Con/^nj;, feuuer," she said, " we shall just be able to 
do it. x :ulan't miss meeting Ricky for a king's ransom. 
I want to dtnrfl him home in the dog-cart — " 

" I should have thought the carriage would have been more 
suitable and comfortable; and it's going to rain; it's making 
for a storm," said Mr. Carrington, pumngly — for, like Ham- 
let, he was fat and scant of breath. " And more dignified, 
if yon will permit me to say so, my dear." 

" That's just why I am going to take the dog-cart— fancy 
me and dignity! Besides, we sha'n't melt. I'll take a mack- 
intosh for Ricky; he's sure to have forgotten one. What 
are you stopping for, Maida? If it's going to rain you'd bet- 
ter get home or you'll take oold, and then what would Lord 
Heronoourt say — " 

" Lord Heroncourt!" said Maida, with a touch of colour 
on her cheeks, but a look in her eyes that made Carrie add, 
quickly: 

" I mean all of them, if you are not able to recite at the 
Percys' to-morrow. Do come alone!" 

" I must go down to the village," said Maida in her quiet, 
decided way. " I promised to read to that poor girl of Mrs. 
Oatway's. I shall not hurt; I have a cape on; and I will go 
through the plantations, where I shall be sheltered. Give my 
love to Ricky." 

" Most absurd, this— this district visiting of yours, I must 
say, Maida. You'll catch the measles or scarlet fever or 
something." 

" It is consumption in this case, father," said Maida. 

Carrie, knowing that remonstrance was useless, shrugged 
her shoulders. 
_ " WelL look sharp and oome back to teal" she called out 
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as Maida turned off at the lane. " Oh, what a gust! There*! 
going to be a storm! Tell poor Martha I will send her some 
more books." 

Maida went on quickly; bat the storm, whioh had been 
threatening for some time, was still Quicker, and before she 
had reached the plantation the black BKy sent down the begin- 
ning of a torrent of rain; the wikd Btopped while the rain felL 
bat when the shower ceased the wind rose again with renewed 
force. The plantation was a comparatively new one, and the 
young trees bent under the scourging blast. 

Maida was not a nervous girl by any means; bat as a sai 
ling elm came down with a swish almost in front of her, el 
stopped and looked round her, rather inclined to go back; 
but to go back was to face a danger almost as great as that 
which die would meet by going on, and she continued her 
way, keeping a sharp lookout for the swaying trees whioh 
threatened to fall at every gust. 

But presently there camo a terrific wind which howled like 
a pack of demons through the wood, and she stopped uncer- 
tainly, drawing her cape round her. Her hesitation was only 
momentary, however, and she went on again. She was fear- 
ful now; but with the fear was joined a strange excitement 
which thrilled her, the charm woven by the fierce hands of 
the Storm Fiend. Her heart beat swiftly, the young blood 
ran hotly in her veins. If she were to die, how better than 
this, with this grand chorus of the heavens as her requiem? 

" It is worth the risk!" she murmured. 

Then, as the words left her lips she shrank back with a 
faint cry. An elm rather larger than the rest, and right in 
the way of her path, bent downwards suddenly with a crush- 
ing of its breaking branches and a shrieking of its strained 
roots. 

She looked up, unconsciously putting up her arm as if to 
shield herself, for the tree seemed falling straight upon her. 
Death and she looked, for the first time, in each other's face. 
A prayer rose from her throbbing heart, and she shut her 
eyes, for she felt as if she had not the power of moving. 

Then suddenly she heard a cry — was it a human cry or the 
sound of tearing branches and rending roots? — and felt her- 
self caught up and swung aside. The next moment the elm 
fell with an awful, sickening thud; and she tried to put up 
her hands before her face. 

But she was held fast, and, looking down mechanically, she 
saw an arm encircling her. She raised her eyes, and Heron- 
aourt's were looking into them. 
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She did not speak— she conld not She oonld not even 
withdraw her eyes, for something in his held her by a spell 
more potent than even the fear whioh had stricken her mo- 
tionless. 

44 My God, how nearl" he said, hoarsely. " What are you 
doing here? No, don't speak! Yon are frightened. Come 
— this way! Ah, yon can't walk, can't move! I know! I 
know!" 

He raised her in his arms and carried her— was it only a 
few steps or a long wayP she did not know — to a compara- 
tively clear space. 

She caught her breath, fought for her words, as she pat up 
her hands to her head. The wind had swept off her hat and 
blown her hair loose, and it was partly flowing over her 
shoulders. 

He held her in his aims, almost strained her to his breast. 
His face was white, his eyes glowing with something more 
than fear on her account; and his breath beat hotly on her 
cheek* 

"Maida!" he panted. "Maida! Oh, thank God! If it 
had fallen — if it had killed you! Oh, my dearest!" 

A shudder shook him silent; but his lips still moved. 

She gassed at him as if she scarcely heard — comprehended; 
then suddenly the blood rose to her face and a startled look 
came into her eyes. 

His arms fell away from her and he slipped to his knees— 
the man was shaking with the horror of her danger— and 
catching at her hands he pressed them to his lips. 

" Maida! Don't you knowP I love yon! I love you! For- 
give me, forgive me! But to find you here, to see you so 
near death. Death! You! Oh, if you had died — Dearest, 
dearest, I love you! I love you!" 



CHAPTER XV. 

Maida had been plucked out of the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, and the mists that fill the valley still clung to her. 
She looked down at Heronoourt, her violet eyes clouded, her 
lips still tremulous; then the significance of his words — the 
most significant a woman can ever hear — broke in upon her, 
and her pale face was stained with a red that seemed to burn. 

She tried to free her arms from his grasp, and reluctantly 
he let them go, and rising, stood before her, still breathing 
hard, and witn the lines of his fear on her account showing 
deeply on his face. 
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" Forgive me," he pleaded in a low voice. " I ought not 
to have said it — here and at snch a moment. I was carried 
out of myself by yonr peril. Forgive me! And yet it is true. 
I love yon! I most have told yon sooner or later; bat I ought 
to have waited till you knew me better — until — Ah, speak 
to me, Maida! Your eyes look at me so accusingly, so — so 
coldly! If you are angry I will promise not to speak to you 
again of— of my love. I will only ask you to forgive me!" 

She opened her lips; but the awful wind, coming with the 
force of an avalanche, swept the faltering words from them* 
On the stage, the wind and the rain, the thunder and the 
lightning coaveniently cease to allow the performers to speak, 
but there was no lull in this terrible storm; and Heroncourt 
looked round eagerly. 

" I most take you away from here," he muttered, as a tree 
crashed down to the right of them. " You are not safe — let 
me carry you — " 

But die shrank back and put out her hands to keep him 
away, and he held out his hand. 

" No? But are you sure you can walk — stand — without 
assistance? Well, then, give me your hand — hold mo tightly. 
Ah, you are not — afraid of me?" he broke off remorsefully, 
as she hesitated. 

She gave him her hand slowly, and he grasped it. It was 
warm now — it had been very cold a moment or two before— 
and, with a careful, anxious choice of his way, led her through 
the swaying trees towards the open. Every now and then a 
branch split with a shriek from a limb ana fell across their 
path; but he was always in time to stop her and draw her 
aside. Once her foot slipped, and she stumbled and would 
have fallen; but he put his arm round her and held her up. 

Her face flamed at the encircling of his arm, but only for 
a moment, and she withdrew from his grasp and went more 
warily. They made but alow progress; every yard seemed a 
mile; but at last they emerged from the plantation into the 
open, and Maida, with a glance behind her and a shudder, 
sank on to a bank and covered her face with her hands. Her- 
oncourt knew that she was offering up a thanksgiving for their 
escape, and he stood beside her with bent head. One of the 
branches from which he had saved her had caught him on the 
temple, and he stealthily wiped away the blood which he felt 
trickling down his face. 

" If I only had some brandy — shall I get you some water? 9 ' 
be said. " There is a small stream near here — " 

But she shook her head and even put out her hand. The 
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wind fiends were still raving in the wood behind her, and she 
oould not bear the thought of being left alone, even for a mo- 
ment or two. He understood, ana his heart beat with joy at 
her need of him. He put oat his hand and touched hers. 

" You are all right now," he said in a low voice, the voice 
with which a man stays and comforts the woman he is pro- 
tecting. 

" I Jmow — I know!" she murmured* "lama coward; I 
did not think I was so great a oowarcL I — I was not afraid 
at first; it was not until the tree fell right in front of me. It 
seemed so — so human, poor thing! Then I thought 1 should 
die — and you came! Lord Heronoourt, I know that you have 
saved my life; and I have not said one word of thanks." 

Had she forgotten his words, his avowal? he asked himself. 
Had she been only half-conscious when he had spoken them? 

" If I have — the thought makes me glad with a gladness I 
have never felt before in all my life, 9 ' he said in the same 
low voice. " And there is no need to try and thank me. It 
is I who should be — and I am — grateful. If anything had 
happened: if you had been hurt, even in the least; if you had 
been killed—" 

She shuddered and turned her face away. 

" Ah, don't you know, even yet, how precious your life is 
to me? that I would lay mine down willingly to spare you a 
moment's pain, a moment's anxiety? Have you forgotten 
what I tola you just now? It is said, and — and I abide by it, 
even though I lose you for having said it so soon. Miss Oar- 
rington — Maida — you know now that I love you. What will 
you say to me?" 

She drew her hand across her forehead and looked straight 
before her, as if she were trying to recall the words spoken in 
a dream; then she raised, her eyes to his with sweet gravity, 
with a purity in their violet depths which thrilled him as the 
soft music echoing through a vast cathedral thrills the devout 
worshipper. 

" Yes, I remember. I thought that — that I had dreamt 
them. I was nearly fainting, I think. You — you love me? 
Bub " — she paused a moment as if she were trying to realise 
it — " but you have known me so short a time,'' she mur- 
mured, as if wonderingly. 

*' Yes, it is not long, as one counts days and weeks/' he 

said; " but it it has been long enough for me to learn to love 

you, to know that if I gain you I shall be the happiest man in 

all the world, that if I lose you I must be the most unhappy 

jand miserable. Ah, do you think it so sudden? You don't 
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know— yon are so innocent; so— so unoonsckras of your 
beauty; of — of what you are, that you can not understand. 
You have forgotten the first night we met. It began with me 
then. I went home thinking of you. I tried to see you 
again, and — yes, though you treated me so coldly— and you 
were right, oh, quite right! — I could not help thinking of 

Su. There has not been an hour of the day when I have not 
ought of you. You have been in my thoughts every night 
as I fell asleep, and in my thoughts the moment I woke. 
And since you have been here— Ah, well, my love has 
grown and grown until it has absorbed all my life/ 9 

He paused. She looked straight before her, her brows 
knit, a novel trouble and reflection in her eyes. She was try- 
ing to be quite calm; but though outwardly so, her heart was 
beating quickly, and with a pulsation, a whispering of joyous 

Sleasure, of a happiness too subtle almost for her grasping, 
'hough she did not turn her eyes, she could see him, as wom- 
en see even when their gaze is seemingly turned away from an 
ooject: and his presence, the tall, graceful figure, the hand- 
some face, now pale with the stress of his emotion, hiB fear 
and doubt, were growing on her consciousness. She could 
still feel the tightening, steel-like clasp of his strong yet ten- 
der arms; her fingers still tingled with his grasp. And he 
loved her! 

" I — I meant to wait, to be patient. More than that, I 
tried to fight against my love, for I knew that I was not wor- 
thy ofyou." 

" Worthy?" she echoed, in a low voice. 

" Ah, yes; Quite unworthy. I know that," he said, re- 
morsefully. " No man oomd be worthy of you — I least of 
alL I'm a useless, purposeless fellow, with a useless, wasted 
past behind me, and no future worth speaking of. While 
you — Oh, do you think I don't realise now sweet and good 

{ou are— how great a pearl amongst womenP I'm a poor 
ind of fool; but 1 felt it that night I first saw you — I nave 
felt it every moment since. Who am I that I should dream 
of winning an angel for my wife." 

She shook her Bead. 

" Oh, no, no, I am not an angel," she murmured, as if 
pained. 

" To me you are nothing else. It is as if a man should fall 
in love with a star. You are my star. That's how I regard 
— think of you. And I shall think no differently while 
I live. It is the one love of my life. I have never oared 
lor any other woman: it is as if I had been waiting for yo» 
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all my life; and as if I knew, that night we met outside Lady 
Glassbury's, that I had been waiting for yon, that I should 
love yon." 

Her eyes grew downcast and her hands clasped each othei 
tightly. No true woman can listen unmoved to the avowal 
of a man's love. She is sent on to the earth to win love; it 
is her divine mission; but Maida had never thought of this; it 
seemed so strange that any man should love her, should want 
her for his wife. 

" I've told you all now— no, not all. I could not say what 
I think of you — how I love you — if I talked fur a month. I 
want all the rest of my life to tell you in. And don't think 
that I — I am such a vain idiot as to imagine that you care 
for me. Ah, no! I know by your manner that you don't. 
You have always been cold to me." 

She raised her eyes for a moment. 

" No— not cold. Yes, perhaps; but — but there was — is — 
so great a difference between us. You are a nobleman — of 
rank and position, and I was — a public entertainer, and a 
very small one." 

" There was no difference that amounted to anything even 
then," he said, quietly, " and, if there was, it has disap- 
peared. You are the equal of anyone, in beauty and grace 
and refinement. Oh, it is absurd to say thin — it is so unneces- 
sary! Everyone, not I alone, recognises it. Difference! If 
there is any in the eyes of the world, I've got the worst of it. 
I am poor and of no account, and ycu, in addition to being 
what you are, are rich. Sj that even in the way of the world 
the balance is on your side." 

She shook her head; but he went on earnestly: 

" But why do we talk of this? If I were a king and you a 
beggar-maid, if you were a queen and I one of your door* 
keepers, it wouldn't alter it. Ilovey^u — loveyouf Without 

Jim all my life is wrecked and doomed to unhappiness and 
iscontent — " 

She moved her hand as if to protest, as if his assertion 
pained and shocked her. 

— " It's Heaven's own truth!" he said, strenuously, yet 
fighting for quiet and calm, for in the exquisite and sweet 
gravity of her attitude and expression all vehemence seemed 
absolutely sacrilegious. " But let it pass. I don't exnect 

Jou to care for me. But I had hoped, hoped even whue I 
ought against my love for you; there was always a thought 
within me that I might win you, that in time I might get you 
to oare for me— even just a little, just enough to get you to 
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marry me. I knew that- if 70a did so, that if we were ] 

ried, I could make 700 love me. And when I had won 7011 
a little I meant to speak, and not till then. Bat now I have 
spoken — too soon! — the sight of 70a alone amongst those fall- 
ing trees, the dread that barm would come to 70a — Ah, 70a 
can understand, 70a would understand, if ever 70a had loved 
anyone. And now — what will you say? Are 70a going to 
send me away? Do— do 70U think you could ever come to 
care for me— just a little, enough to be— my wife?" 

His voice dropped at the last words so that it was almost 
inaudible, as if he were smitten by the magic words with the 
awe of joy too great for realisation. 

She turned her face from him, then forced herself to turn 
it again and look at him. There was a faint trouble in her 
eves, and vet a subtle uncertainty, tender as the rising dawn 
shyly breaking through the summer night. 

" I — I don't know. Oh, forgive me! 1 ought to answer 
you — I — I ought not to hesitate. But, indeed, I don't 
know. I never thought that — that you — anyone— would care 
far me. I have never thought of — love: there have been so 
many other things — my work — Ah, but that is finished 
now. And when you spoke I was startled; I — I think I am 
too startled now to think, to oonsider. Are you thinking 
that I am unreasonable, unkind, in saying this? 9 ' 

" No, no!" he said, hoarsely. 

" Indeed, I am very grateful. Yes, I am grateful that you 
should — care for me, and — and want me to be— your wife." 

Her eyes fall for an instant, but she raised them again 
bravely. 

, " I wish, yes, I wish that I could say < Yes.' But I am 
afraid. I might be wrong, and then — an, then, it would be 
Wicked; it would be cruel, if I found that I was mistaken. 
Oh, how oold and ungracious it sounds; but—you under- 
stand." 

" Yes, 708," he said, turning his eves away so that she 
might not read the bitterness of his disappointment in them. 
44 1 quite understand. It's only what I deserved, what I ex- 
pected. If I'd had time— but I've spoiled my chance. See 
here, Haida — I beg your pardon — Miss Oarrington — if you're 
not offeuded, anyway, perhaps yon won't let this break our 
friendship — " 

44 Oh, no, no!" she assented, quickly, then she looked at 
him with troubled eyes; " and jet perhaps it would be bet- 
ter—" 

" No, no!" he broke in. " For God's sake don't take jour 
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friendship from me, don't deprive me of all hope! Let us go 
on as we have been going on, just— -just friends. I'll promise 
not to worry yon again — well, until I see there's some chance 
for me; and— and no one need know anything about it. It 
shall be just as if I had not spoken." 

" Yon are very good to me," she said, gratefully. " I feel 
that I am weak and foolish not to know my own mind. I — I 
think it is because I do not like losing your friendship. You 
have alwayB been so kind to me, even from the first,'' she ex- 
plained, with a sweet humility that nearly drove him mad 
with the desire to take her in nis arms and crash her against 
his heart; but he set his teeth, and held himself in check by 
a mighty effort. 

She drew her hand across her brow and rose. 

" Shall we go nowP" she said, gently. " They will miss 
me and be alarmed — they knew I was going tnrough the 
plantation." 

" Yes, yes!" he assented. " You ought to have gone long 
before this. It's like my selfishness to have kept you all this 
time!" 

" Selfishness! Ah— you are not selfish. I have learnt 
that-" 

She stopped suddenly, for she had turned to him, and si 
saw a streak of blood, a trickle of blood running down * 
face. The right of blood always affected her deeply. 

" What — what is that?" she said, suppressing a shudder. 

" What is whatP" he asked, innocent! ,. Then, as he saw 
the direction of her eyes, he put his hand to his face and felt 
for a handkerchief. " Oh, I got scratched by one of the 
boughs," he said, apologetically. " I'm afraid it looks rather ^ 
hornd; I'm sorry. I've lJbt my handkerchief — " he broke 
off, looking round for it. 

She drew out hers and held it out to him; but he almost 
shrank back. 

" No, no! I couldn't think of it! I'll wash it off in the 
stream. It's nothing — not of the least consequence." 

He was turning away to find the stream, but suddenly, and 
yet slowly, she put her hand on his arm. 

" Will you not take my handkerchief?" she said. " Are 
you so— so angry, disappointed with me?" 

Her eyes were uplifted to his with a sweet humility and 
imploration, and again the almost irresistible desire to snatch 
her to him assailed him. 

"Angry! Good God, no! / angry with you I Oh, no^ 
ao, you don't know what love is! You're right!" 
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He turned sway again, bat the gentle touch of her hand 
still held him as if it were a chain. 

" Then yon will let me— let me wipe it away for you?" she 
said in a low voice and with a shy, faint blush. 

She put up her hand with the handkerchief and touched his 
blood-stained cheek in all innocence, her other hand still rest- 
ing on his arm. She felt it tremble, felt his breath coming 
in laboured pain; then she began to thrill with a strange, de- 
licious thrill that quivered all through her. Her eyes met his 
— eloquent with the passionate, unspoken prayer of love— her 
own became suffused and faltered; her tremor increased, her 
lips parted slowly, as if she found it difficult to breathe; then, 
as if she could not help herself, she drooped forward, her head 
drew nearer and nearer to him, and at last rested on his breast. 

A low cry burst from his hot, parched lips and his arms 
went round her and crushed her to nim; crushed her so tight- 
ly that he well-nigh hurt her. Then he took her head in his 
hands and held it so that be could look into her eyes; eyes 
that she c mid scarcely lift, so heavy were the lids that sought 
to cover them from his piercing gaze; the gaze of wonder and 
throbbing joy and trembling doubt. 

" Maida!" he cried, hoarsely. " What is this? You are 
not playing with meP Ah, no, you wouldn't do thatl But— 
oh, God! tell me quickly! — it — it isn't pity t — just pity!" 

The blush grew to crimson on her face, then left it pale as 
the driven snow. 

" No," she whispered, as if shame were weighing on her 
tongue. "It is not — pity. I — yes, I love you! ldid not 
know — I was startled, uncertain, but — I know now!" 

He could not speak for a moment, then, as he pressed her 
to him again he spoke her name, and speaking it, calling upon 
her, as soul calls to soul, he bent his nead and kissed ner on 
the lips. 

She dosed her eyes and hid her burning face against his 

breast, then she raised her head and shyly, tremulously put 

her lips to his. 

******** 

As if the storm fiends had been dispersed and driven to the 

oaves of the wind by the God of Love, the sky cleared, the 

. winds dropped and the sun came out and shone down in a 

benison upon these two, who, unlike our first parents, had 

entered their Paradise and not been expelled from it — yet 

They were seated on the bank again nand in hand; the shy- 
ness, the timidity that wait upon the first moment of the gi eat 
discovery had fallen upon Maida, and Heronoourt was nlkd 
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with the awe that follows upon such a conquest— the oonquest 
of a pare woman's heart — as his. They had scarcely spoken 
since she had yielded herself by that kiss, that voluntary token 
of her heart's surrender, bat eyes and hands can talk a sweeter 
iove's language than even lips, and every moment of those 
wonderful moments Maida had been learning, realising, how 
deeply, how unspeakably she loved him. His nearness wove 
a spell of happiness that coiled round her heart; the thought 
that he must go even a few paces from her, that they would 
have to part if even for a few hours was a positive pain. It 
was so strange a joy to sit there with him; and yet they 
must go! 

She turned her eyes to his. 

*' It is late." 

" Is it?" he said, as if be had lost all oount of time. " I 
don't know. I " — he laughed, a low laugh of apology — " I 
can scarcely realise where I am — what is happening. Maida, 
if you were to tell me that I had dreamt all this — that you 
did not love me, I should believe it; for the other, the truth, 
is too wonderful. Tell me again — " 

" I have told you so often," she murmured, with a faint, 
tremulous smile. " I love you. Ah, I like saying it. I 
shall say it to mvself af ler you have gone, after we have part- 
ed. And we must part now. I must go home — " 

" And you think I will let you go alone!" he said, derisive* 
ly. '* Of course I am going with you, to tell your father, to 
ask him for you. For you! Think of it — I can't! To think 
that >ou will be mine; that I have won you! I wonder what 
he will siy?" 

She looked at him with 6miline gravity. 

" He will say * yes;' why should ne not, Lord HeroncourtP" 

" For numberless reasons, Miss Garrington," he said, with 
loving mockery. " ' L>rd Heroncourt,' indeed. My name 
is Byrne — ah, you didn't know it Think of it! Not even 
my name! But you know it now; and call me by it" 

" Byrne," she said, shyly. 

" It's the best name in all the world now that you've spoken 
it," he said. " I know yours; I've thought of you by it for 
a long time — like my cheek, isn't it? And thars the sweet- 
est name among women's — ' Maida!' It's music Oh, your 
father will cut up rough — he ought to! I'm a pretty kind of 
son-in-law. Do you know how poor I am — that I'm up to 
my neck in debt — " 

" I do not care," she said, simply. " If you were as poor 
as Job, and maimed and blind, you'd still be you I" 
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He caught her to him. 

" Who taught you to say jast the one thing the man who 
lores you likes to hear? You witch!" he said. " Well, I'm 
as poor as Job, if not maimed and blind. We will have to 
live in one of the cottages — the tumble-down cottages you 
shine in like an angel sometimes — " 

" Very well/' she said. " And von shall work in the fields 
and I will have your dinner ready for you — " 

" You are picturing happiness," he said. " Yes, we must 
go. How I nate it! Look at the sun; it smiles on us, 
Maida!" 

" All the earth is glad, I think," she murmured, shyly, 
and looking round; " and there is something singing in my 
heart sweeter than the birds — " 

Their hands dropped apart, then stole together again, to 
drop apart reluctantly and for good as they went up the Tow- 
ers drive. 

Carrie and Bicky were on the terrace, and Ricky waved his 
hand and shouted to Maida, then checked himself as he saw 
Heronoourt, and raised his hat. 

" Who's that swell with her? Why, it's Lord Heroncourt!" 

Carrie ran down the steps to meet them. 

" Bicky's come, Maida — our friend has come, Lord Heron- 
oourt. Why " — she broke off and looked from one to the 
other and caught Maida by the arm — " why — what has hap- 
pened? Why are you looking like that?" 

At the sound of her voice, Mr. Carrington, who was hover- 
ing about the hall, came out and stood on the top step. Car- 
rie took Maida in her arms and laid her face on the loving 
bosom. 

" Carrie!" she breathed. 

But Heroncourt took her hand and quietly led her forward 
to Mr. Carrinrton. 

" Maida— Mira Carringlon — has promised to be my wife— 
if you will consent, sir," he said. 
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It was rather a dramatic announcement; but Heroncourt 
had obeyed the impulse of the moment, and to Carrie, at least, 
his way of doing it seemed simply splendid. She pounced on 
Maida and threw her arms round'her, murmuring inarticulate 
endearments. Bicky stood gazing from one to the other. 
Mr. Carrington stared open-mouthed at Heronoourt, his round 
faoe zed with astonishment and pleasure. 
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" You — you don't oar so! You take me by surprise, Lord 
Heroncourt," he gasped. u Better oome with me into the 
library." 

With a look of infinite love and pride at Maida* Heroncourt 
followed him. 

" I'm afraid I've been guilty of a breach of etiquette, and 
have seemed rather disrespectful, Mr. Oarrington. I ought 
to have spoken to you first, but — " 

" That's all right, my lord/' said Mr. Carrington, waving 
him to a seat and sinking into an arm-chair, and his eyes 
wandered round the room — far too brilliant in colour for a 
library, and with all the books gaudily bound in many-col- 
oured calf and morocco. " I'm surprised, as I said — not that 
any man mightn't fall in love with my gel; she's one of the 
best, Lord Heroncourt — a perfect treasure— she's never — 
neither of 'em has ever given me half an hour's uneasiness; 
and Maida — well, you know what she is!" 

" Indeed I do!" said Heroncourt, in a low voice, and with 
a tender light in his dark eyes. " She is the sweetest, noblest, 
most perfect type of womanhood; but I love her, sir, and you 
will know how precious she is to me. That she should return 
my love — ah, well, it is one of those mysteries which one can- 
not hope to solve." 

Mr. Carrington wagged his head. He was slowly realising 
that this man who had won Maida was a peer of the realm; that 
he — Carrington — would probably be the grandfather of a 

gier. Oh, how right he had been to secure the Roaring Jane! 
ow wisely he had used the wealth which might have fallen 
into the useless hands of Josiah Purley! 

"Of course I rive my consent, Lord Heroncourt. I 
shouldn't stand in the way of my gel's happiness in any event, 
whoever she had chosen; but it gives me very great pleasure 
that she should have chosen as she has done. I couldn't have 
picked out a man more after my own heart than yourself, 
Lord Heroncourt." 

Heroncourt bowed. 

" And yet I am afraid you aon't know very much about 
me, Mr. Carrington," he said, gravely; " and I am still more 
afraid that your approval will be qualified when I tell you 
that I — I am not a very eligible suitor." 

Oarrington smiled to himself. Fancy an earl of such an 
old family, with a place like the Court, talking of being 
ineligible 1 But it was very nice and modest of him. 

"I ought to have tola you, before I asked Maida— Miss 
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Oarringtox*--to be my wife, that I am anything bob a desk* 
able son-in-law." 

" Nothing wrong against toil Yon haven't got a ' past/ 
as they call it» I hope?" said Oarrington. 

Heroncourt shook his head. 

" I've not much to confess in the way yon mean/' he laid. 
41 Maida is the only woman I have ever cared for, and I have 
no— entanglements. " 

Oarrington's faoe cleared. 

" Well, then, that's all right," he said. 

" No; my past has been a useless and foolish one enough, 
Heaven knows! Bnt there is nothing — no other woman— ' 

Mr. Garrington nodded with evident satisfaction. 

— " Bat I am terribly poor, Mr. Garrington. Everything 
that can be mortgaged is mortgaged, and I am heavily in 
debt. I bad intended remaining a bachelor and letting the 
title and estate go to a young cousin who is still a kid — " 

Garrington shook his head with decided disapproval. 

" Oh, that wouldn't do at all!" he said, as if he were a man 
of old family himself and realised the responsibilities of a man 
of Heroncourt'8 position. "Of oourse it's your duty to 
marry. Lord Heroncourt, you must keep the title and the 
estates, you know." 

" Well, I propose to do my duty, with your oonsent," said 
Heroncourt, with a grave smile. " But it is only right that 
you should know my position exactly. I have only an income 
of a few hundreds. We should not be able to live at the 
Court; indeed, it is probable that we might have to live on 
the Continent." 

Mr. Garrington leant back and smiled with a kind of genial 
self-satisfaction and pomposity. 

" I don't know about that," he said. " Look here, Lord 
Heroncourt, I happen to be a rich man. You may or may 
not know how rich I am." 

" I have never given the matter a thought It would have 
made no difference to me if you had been Quite poor," said 
Heroncourt. And he spoke the truth. " When I told Maida 
that I loved hor — had loved her the first time I saw her— -I 
should have asked vou to give her to me if you had been as 
poor as I am myself." 

" Very noble and— and staunch— quite English and man* 
ly," said Mr. Garrington, approvingly. " Well, Lord Her- 
oncourt, I happen to be the owner— or very nearly the sole 
owner— of one of the richest mines in Klondike. It'B worth 
* million— millions; in fact, I don't know and I can't quite 
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make oat what it's worth. Anyway, there's enough money 
to make your poverty of no consequence whatever—?' 

Heronoourt winoea, but managed to conceal the fact from 
the self-satisfied parent. 

— " In short, there's enough money for all of us, to go all 
round. I've no sou — worse luck!— and my girls will inherit 
it all. Now, I might keep it till I'd gone off the hooks; but 
I'm not going to do that 1 thoroughly approve of you; in 
fact, I'm proud of having you for a son-in-law. I'm not a 
snob, I hope, but I've an Englishman's respect for a title and 
an old family, and I'm going to make it easy for you and 
Maida. Yes, that's what I'm going to do. Made up my 
mind when you announced it out there on the terrace — and 
very nicely and manly yon did it. I said, ' Here's a gentle- 
man, a nobleman, who wants to marry my daughter, and he 
will want money to do it on. It's no fault of his that he's 

Kor, and it's a bit of good luck that you're rich.' So look 
re, Lord Heroncourt, let your lawyers state what they think 
would be a proper settlement for me to make on my daugh- 
ter, and I'll settle it What's more, I'll take over the mort- 
gages and leave 'em to you when I die. And that isn't all; 
I'll pay your debts — yes, every one of them, even to the tail- 
ors' and boot-makers'— oh, I know that you gentlemen of 
birth and rank have to live up to it — and I'll hand you a 
lump sum on your wedding-day, say — say forty thousand 
pounds." 

Heroncourt, still inwardly wincing, coloured as if he were 
overwhelmed, as indeed he was, by this lavish liberality. 

" You— you are treating me with extraordinary generosity, 
air," he said in a low voice. 

" Well, perhaps I am," admitted Mr. Oarrington. " But 
I'm doing it of my own free will; and — I like dring it You 
let me know how the 6um figures out, and I'll pay it into 

Jour bank. There's no cause for gratitude. I've no son, as 
said, and I regard you from this moment as standing in the 
place of one. Not live at the Court! Why, it's the proper 
place for you. And, of course, you'll want a house in 
town-" 

" There is one — it is let," said Heroncourt 

" Oh, well, it will fall vacant. And there isn't going to be 
any move lettings, Lord Heronoourt Are there any other 
places?" 

" There k the castle in Scotland and a villa in Florence. 
They're all let, thank goodness!" 

" Oh, we'll soon have 'em empty," said Mr. Oarrington. 
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" Pbrhape jou think I'm talking rather big, Lord Heron* 
court; bat 1 don't think I am* I^n not one of the oily mush- 
rooms, springing up to-day and oat down to-morrow. No, 
my lord, xou or yoar lawyers are welcome to see my bank- 
book and go over my investments — " 
Heronoourt rose, horror at the suggestion fighting with his 
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" Good Lord, Mr, Garrington!" heiou^not help ejaculat- 
ing, " I've not the least desire of taking suua a liberty. I am 
very grateful to yoa for yoar generosity; bat I'm still more 
grateful to yoa for giving MSda to me, and I should have 
been just as grateful if you had^iven her to me without a 
penny, now or to oomo— " 

Mr. Garrington rose and held oat his hand. 

" Spoken like a man and a nobleman, Lord Heronoourt," 
he cried. " You're a man after my own heart, and I trust 
my daughter to you with every confidence. I like you, my 
lord, like your' 

" Well enough, I hope, to call me Byrne or Heroncourt 
without my title," said Heronoourt, quietly. 

Mr. Garrington coloured with pride and pleasure. 

" Thank you — Heroncourt," be said, faltering a little over 
the novel familiarity. " I'll communicate with my lawyer at 
onoe — it's Mr. Spinner, as of course you know. And now, I 
daresay you're anxious to get back to Maida. I needn't say 
that from this moment you're free of the house, as they say; 
just treat it as your own, and come and go as you please. 
And look here, my lord — I mean Heroncourt — I daresay you 
find me rather rough and ready, just a little what you might 
call free. I'm a city man, and we're not much at manners 
round about Coleman Street — my old office. I keep it for 
auld lang syne, though, mind you, I might have the swagger- 
est office in the city if I liked; but I mean well. And don't 
you class me with my gels, especially Maida, who's a lady 
everyinoh of her, and equal to the highest of them." 

"There is nothing the matter with your manners," said 
Heronoourt, concealing his pain at the elder man's disparage- 
ment of himself. " They're a great deal better than those of 
the men of my set — I mean the men I know. And as to 
Maida— ah, well!" 

He got outside— Mr. Garrington laid a benedictory hand on 
his shoulder and gently pushed him — but Carrie had carried 
Maida off to her own room, and only Ricky was left on the 
terrace staring rather moodily at the view. Heroncourt went 
np to him ana held out a hand. 
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"I want to introduce myself," he said. M My name's 
Heroncourt." 

" Ah, yes, I know. I've seen jou at the office, Lord Her- 
onoourt," said Ricky, already beginning to melt under Heron- 
court's frank manner and pleasant smile. 

" And you are Mr. Clark — the Ricky of whom I've heard 
so much, 1 ' said E r^noourt. " I'm awfully glad to make 
▼our acquaintance; and I hope you've got your congratula- 
tions ready, Clark." 

Ricky, who was more than half-inclined to be jealous of 
this titled prospective irember of the family which he had 
grown to regard his own, melted completely. 

" Yes, I do congratulate you, Lord Heroncourt," he said. 
" Maida is — but I daresay you know what she is a great deal 
better than I do. But she's — they're both the best girls the 
sun ever shone on. I've known them for years; and Carrie 
— well, Carrie has been a mother to the rest of the familv — " 

Heroncourt glanced at him shrewdly, and Ricky coloured 
painfully. 

— " And Maida — why, if you were a king you'd need con- 
gratulating, and might be proud of winning ner." 

Heroncourt linked his arm in the lad's and led him down 
the steps. 

" You couldn't have put it better — if you'd tried," he paid. 
" You and I are going to be great friends, Clark — that is, if 
you'll let me. Now talk to me about — Carrie. Have a 
cigar: I want one myself badly. You're an old friend? By 
Jove I I envy you. I've known — Carrie such a little while." 

Ricky blushed and laughed, and the two wandered across 
the lawn watched by Carrie and Maida from the window of 
Maida'8 room. 

" Now, tell me all about it!" she had exclaimed, as she 
forced Maida into a chair and stood over her with loving 
threatening. " To think of it! To think of it! You awful 
creature, to deceive us all— even me — with those quiet, 
mousey ways of yours. Mousey! Why, you're a perfect cat, 
a Persian, with your soft deceitfulness. Don't you think I'm 

Ering to let you off, to throw my arms round you again and 
ss you congratulations, till you've told me everything — " 
" jSot everything, Carrie!" pleaded Maida, meekly. 
" Well, not everything, perhaps," yielded Carrie. " I sup* 
pose you couldn't* But to think of your aooeptinff him, when 
all the while you've been treating him so— coldly; keeping 
him at arm's length as if you didn't like him rather than 
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otherwise. And to accept him at once, and all in five min- 
utes!" 

" Oh, bat I didn't," said Maida, piteously. " I— I refused 
him—" 

" Refused him!" echoed Carrie, with a little shriek. 

" At first," faltered Maida, wiih downcast eyes. " I — I 
didn't know whether — whether I loved — liked him or not at 
first And then in saving me — " 

" That's the second time he has saved yon. They say it is 
unlucky to save people — oh, forgive me, Maida!" Carrie broke 
off, romorsef ally. 

— " He had been wounded by a branch, and — and he would 
not take my handkerchief, and — and I asked him to let me 
wipe away the blood from his face — and I was so near to him, 
and he looked into my eyes, and then — Oh, I can't tell you 
any more. I dare not! It is too sacred," she hid her eyes hi 
her hands for a moment. " Bat I knew then. It all flashed 
upon me, seemed to spring up in my heart, here " — she pat 
her hand to her bosom — " ana I knew that I loved him." 

" Of course yon did. How oould you have helped yourself. 
Why, no woman could. I'd defy her, if Lord Heroncourt 
looked at her with eyes of love, and spoke to her as — as I can 
imagine he spoke to you. Oh, Maida, you lucky, lucky girl! 
Aren't you happy!" 

" Happy!" Over Maida' 8 face spread a light which seemed 
like to that of the morning sun shining upon a lake. " I am 
so happy that I am — almost afraid!" Her voice fell to a 
whisper. " Afraid lest it should be all untrue, just a dream; 
or lest the gods should be envious of my happiness and take it 
away from me. Do you think they will, Carrie?" 

" Not they; they know their business better," assented 
Carrie, confidently. " They like to see the good happy, and 
you're the goodest of the good. To think of it! You will 
be Lady Heroncourt, the Countess of Heroncourt!" 

" Yes," assented Maida, absently. 

She was not elated by the prospect of her future rank; did 
not think of it. 

4 'But that's of secondary consideration: what comes first 
is that he is so — so splendid; so altogether noble and great. 
Oh, y"u happy, lucky girl! There is no one like him!" 

" Not even Ricky?" murmured Maida, with sweet mia- 
chiev 'usness. 

" Are you alluding to Richard Clark?" demanded Carrie, 
with an air of mingled surprise and indifference. " I fail to 
aee where he comes in; besides, comparisons are odious, as the 
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copy-book says. Oh, Ricky is all right, or will be, if he won't 
be an idiot and prance round us on his new hobby-horse- 
pride — Bat how pale yon look! And I'm keeping yon from 
going to him. He's there on the lawn with Kicky, and 
bough he's talkiug away as though he'd nothing on his mind 
— nobody, I mean — he keeps glancing up at the windrw — " 

" I— I don't think I'll go down, said Maida, with new- 
born shyness. I— oh, Carrie, dear! I want to be alone to 
think, to try and realise that — that he loves me— me /" 

Carrie's own eyes were moist as she knelt beside her and 
kissed away the tears of overbrimming joy. 

" I'll go and tell him and send him away. And oh, Maida! 
I'll ask him to come to dinner and bring the Glassburys with 
him; there's plenty of time. I'll make the dinner half-past 
eight. Oh, I shall break down myself presently, I know I 
shall. I hope Ricky will let me get up a quarrel with him: 
it would just relieve me and save me from making a fool of 
ayself." 

" Not coming down!" 

Heronoourt'8 face fell, but it brightened again as Carrie 
added the invitation to dinner. 

" That's good and nice of you, Carrie," he said, taking her 
hand. " That's one of the privileges I've secured, Clark — I 
can call her ' Carrie,' without the Miss; and I believe I've 
got another one — haven't I, Carrie?" 

He drew her towards him and bent to kiss her cheek; and 
Carrie, drawing back at first, leant forward and suffered the 
kiss, with a demure glance at Ricky from the tail of her eye. 

" Yes, but only twice," she said. " Once npon the en- 
gagement, and once at — the wedding. Ricky, you might 
nave turned your head away, I think! But boys never have 
any sense of decency. Dinner at half -past eight, Lord Heron- 
court! Oh!" as he walked away on air, " isn't he delightful? 
— and so big and handsome! I do admire him altogether!" 

" So do I — especially his cheek," commented Ricky, look- 
ingwistf ully at hers. 

Heroncourt could scarcely think as he went his way to the 
Court Reflection is not for such a moment: it was simply, 
" She is mine, mine, mine!" running like quicksilver through 
his heart and brain. 

" Is Lady Olassbury in the house?" he asked of the butles 

" In the kitchen, my lord." 

" The kitchen!" echoed Heroncourt. 

" Yes, my lord. Lord Olassbury has caught a trout — " 

Heroncourt laughed — he only needed a very small joke to 
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make him laugh at that moment— «nd went to the kitchen. 
I*ud Glaasbuly was standing in his shirt-sleeves, as if he wen 
a fishmonger, anxiously superintending the weighing of a 
trout which must have at least reached half a pound, while 
Lady Glassbury, whom he had captured, stood by with the 
tolerant patience and resignation of the good wife. 

" Sure it isn't more: sure you've got the right weight? 
That's a pound, isn't itP" 

" N-o, half a pound, my lord," said the chef, reluctantly. 
" I shall cook it a la Provencal— he will go farther, I think, 
my lord." 

" Hallo, Byrne! Hi! Look here! I've caught the chapl 
Beauty, isn't itP And 1 lost one ever so much bigger— must 
have been a couple of pounds. Just feel him; splendid con- 
dition, isn't it? Pity 1 lost the other," etc. 

Lady Glassbury had looked at Heronoourt's face, as he en- 
tered, and had drawn back a little from the light of the win* 
dow. 

" Splendid!" said Heronoourt " But I say, look sharp 
and dress. We're all to go over to the Towers to dinner* 
You will, won't you?" he turned to Lady Glassbury. 

" Bight ho!" responded Lord Glassbury. " Always ready 
for a dinner at the Towers: julliest little girl I know— Car- 
rie! I've a good mine to take her my trout — " 

" Oh, no, my lord! In the Provengal fashion he will be— 



superb; you will see," put in the chef. " Do not take him." 

" All right, Saunders," said his lordship, much gratified. 

Heroncourt followed Lady Glassbury to the drawing-room, 
and she turned and looked at him. 

" Well?" she said. 

He did not aUect to misunderstand her. 

" Yes; I have askod her. She has promised to be my 
wife," he said, his face flushing. 

But her eyes were downcast. 

Every woman can understand why her face was pale and 
her lips quivered. She was a good wife, a pure and honest 
woman, but — Is it possible to love two men at the same 
time? This man, who stood before her with his happiness 
radiating from him, had been loved by her since his boyhood, 
had loved her in a fashion; and though she had urged nim to 
do what he had done, the loss of him cost her— Can any 
but a woman guess how much? 

"I— I am glad!" she said. "Glad! glad! Byrne, yon 
have made me very happv!" 
L And no doubt it was because she was so happy that, whM 
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she had got to her room, she fell acron her bed in a torrent 
of tears and choking sobs. 

Bat there were no traces of tears when she came down, 
magnificently dressed, and there were none when she took 
Maida in her arms and wished her every happiness. 

" He is the best of men — yon won't mind my saying that, 
dear? I have known him so long, and we have been such 
great friends — my husband and I — and he will make you 
nappy because— he loves yon. Oh, I can see that. I have 
seen it all along. And yon and I — we are going to be friends, 
is it not so? I — I hope so!" 

Maida looked the beantif nl women of the world straight in 
the eyes with her pure, frank gaze, and was silent a moment, 
then she leant forward and kissed her. 

It was a delightful dinner. Heroncourt and Maida were 
rather silent; but Glassbury and Carrie talked enough for the 
whole party, and Ricky was soon drawn into the stream by 
Glassbury's boyish gaiety and Carrie's lures. 

Mr. Carrington, at the bottom of the table, beamed on them 
all with a placid satisfaction, and especially in Maiua and 
Heroncourt, whom he regarded with a kind of wondering 
pride. He let the butler fill his glass with champagne pretiy 
frequently, and when the gentlemen were alone he helped 
himself plentifully to the p<rt; but it only made his smile 

Sow broader and more radiantly self-eati&ficd. It was on his 
oe as he went — just a leeth unsteadily — to his room; and 
unconsciously he murmured: 

" Lord and Lady Heroncourt! My daughter: my daugh- 
ter! Yea! I did right, quite right. Josiah hasn't g't any 
daughter to marry to a peer of the realm. He wouldn't have 
known what to do with the money. Poor Josiah! Why, I 
did him a service in letting him go out there and be happy in 
his simple, natural wav — " 

Then suddenly he paused and stared before him with a 
changed countenance; f >r — he had really drank a great deal — 
he thought he saw by the door, near the bed, the small, com- 
monplace figure as it stood before him on the quay, thanking 
him for all his kindness and goodness and calling down the 
blessing of God upon his head. 

Gamngton stared and groaned; but presently he waved the 
ghost away and muttered: 

" Lady Heroncourt — the Countess of Heroncourt," ae if it 
were a spell strong enough to dispel all such visions. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



The gods seldom do things by halves; they send yon hap- 
piness or misery in the lamp. They sent to Maida happiness 
so fall and complete that, as she had said to Carrie, it set her 
trembling lest these same gods should knock the brimming 
cap from her lips. 

A man of Heronoourt's rank and position does not get en- 
gaged without a fuss being made. The society papers soon 
got scent of the news, and an epidemic of paragraphs broke 
out which gave an aooonnt of his life, a glowing description 
of Heroncoart Court, and a still more glowing description of 
the beauty and grace of h\a fiancSe — " The eldest daughter of 
Mr. Carnngton, the great financier, whose country-seat — 
Maraion Towers — is near the ancient residence of his future 
son-in-law. Mr. Carrington, and, indeed, the whole family, 
are as popular as they are welcome, and the county is to be 
congratulated on a matrimonial alliance which consolidates 
an ancient and noble house." 

The local papers followed suit, and the county not only 
displayed a great interest in the engagement, bat displayed a 
considerable amount of excitement, considering its usual 
apathy. 

It flocked to call at Marston Towers; it gave huge dinners 
and big garden-parties, which the Oarringtons duly returned; 
and, strange to say, Maida appeared to please everyone; for 
she filled her position and took her coming honours with a 
grace and modesty which, though they were quite natural to 
her, seemod to produce as much astonishment as admiration. 

Everybody declared that it was an excellent match, and not 
only Heroncoart and the Oarringtons were congratulated upon 
it, but Lady Glastonbury; for the county insisted upon re- 
gar ling the match as one of her making. 

With the exception of the two persons most immediately 
concerned, Mr. Carrington was perhaps the most happy. Ho 
carried his head quite an inch higher, and went abaut with a 
bland and genial smile and an air of timid pompousness and 
self-satisfaction which was patent to all beholders, and would 
doubtless have created some amusement but for the fact ot 
his wealth, which rumour had, as usual, of course, quadra* 
pled; and there was some excuse for the overestimate, for 
since the engagement he had spent money with a royal lavish 
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He had bought some land so aa to extend the Towers estate; 
he had presented Maida and Carrie with horses and jewellery 
which would have been not at all unsuitable for young duch- 
esses; he had insisted upon the entertainments at the Towers 
being carried out with a splendour and liberality which made 
some of the older and staider families open their eyes and 
oatch their breath with astonishment. The place overran 
with servants; the stables were crammed; there were as many 
carriages as even a lord mayor could desire; there was a posse 
of keepers and an army of gardeners. For some of the enter* 
tainmeuts the house and grounds were illuminated, and the 
latest thing in bands was brought down from London at an 
incredible expense. He was also negotiating for a house in 
Park Lane, and not very far from Heroncourt's. 

In justice it most be said that he could well afford all this 
and more, for the Roaring Jane was still going strong and 
looked as if she would roar for the next century or sj. His 
virtual possession of the great mine had made him a power in 
the city, and he had strengthened that power by joining other 
undertakings of a sound and solid description; and " Henry 
Carrington, Esquire, of Marston Towers, figured in the list 
of directors of most of the good companies. People in the 
city hung upon his word and wooed his smile, and a venture 
was considered to be pretty safe if the promoters could obtain 
his name to back it 

Money makes money, and Carrington was amassing a vast 
sum. It grew under his hand as if by magic. All this, of 
course, meant work and much thought; but Carrington wel- 
comed the work and didn't mind the mental strain, for it left 
him no time to think of Josiah Parley, whose wraith — if a 
living man can be said to have a wraith — had considerately 
refrained from visiting Carrington since the night of the en- 
gagement. Notwithstanding his immense business, the man 
did not grow ihin or worn, but fatter and sleeker. 

He was, as Lord Olassbury said, rjroeperity personified* 

If anything could have (qualified Maida's happiness, the 
state and splendour in which her father surrounded them 
would have done so; and once or twice she had ventured to 
remonstrate very gently; but Mr. Carrington had waved the 
remonstrances away. 

" My dear Maida," he said, " you talk nonsense. Of course 
we are spending a great deal of money; but it's there, and 
we're got a right to spend it; it's there, and it ain't going to 
melt away. No; I'm not the kind of man who makes a 
•plash beyond his means and wakes up to find himself a 
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E roper. Fve got a large earn invested in silver-gilt semrttftt*; 
ere isn't the least chance of my coming smash. Ycu can 
make your mind easy on that point I could spend twioe as 
much as I am spending and not feel it Besides, it isn't all 
spent on show. Haven't I subscribed to all the local chari- 
ties and m st of the London ones — pretty heavily, too! — and 
I'm patting up those cottages yon wanted built; and there's 
the Heroncourt schools and a new tower to the church, and 
the almshouses. And if there's anything else you or Heron- 
court want, I'm ready to do it — more than ready — willing." 

" I know," said Maida; " and I am — Byrne is — very grate- 
ful for your generosity — " 

" Well, then, that's alfright," he said. " You're making 
a match which — which does credit to the family and your own 
good sense, and 1 want to show in a tangible kind of way that 
I approve of it Don't you worry." 

"I'm not worrying, father," she said, putting her arm 
over his shoulder and drawing his grizzled head close to her* 
" But these diamonds " — sho held a case in her hand which 
he had brought down from town that afternoon — " I did not 
want them; you have given me so many already — and these 
are so magnificent — too magnificent for an unmarried girl." 

" Oh, no, they areu't," he retorted. " Nothing's too good 
for my daughter; in fact, the best of everything isn't too 

rfor her. Besides, you're going to be married directly. 
I know what you're going to say: that you'll have the 
Heroncourt family diamonds. I've heard they're very fine; 
but I don't suppose they're finer than these, and I don't know 
that I particularly want them to be. You please your old 
dad and wear those things to-night I like to see you in 
them; it makes me feel that I'm really rich and as if I'd done 
my duty by you." • 

Mai J a checked a sigh and said no more: what more could 
she 8a}? 

There was to be a grand dinner that night at the Towers, 
and Maida reluctantly put on the new diamonds to an aocom- 

¥iniment of startled awe and admiration from her maid, 
hey glistened and shot fire from the snow-white neck and 
arms, and lit up the soft black lace frock which, for all its 
seeming simplicity, had cost a sum that would, a few months 
ago, nave seemed wicked to Maida. 

She had all the girl's delight in costly and beautiful attire, 
but she knew tnat these diamonds would make her conspicu- 
ous, and though she knew that she need have no fear of meet- 
ing disapproval in her lover's eyes, she felt that the woman 
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whose jewels hers would outshine would smile and perhaps 
make remarks on her father's love of ostentation. 

Heroncourt came early that night. He had some business 
with Mr. Garrington, business which, though it afforded Mr. 
Oarrington unbounded satisfaction, was anything but pleas- 
ant for Heroncourt himself— for he had undertaken to give 
his future father-in-law a list of his debts. 

" I'm afraid it's a long and a black calendar, sir/' he said, 
gravt ly, when they were seated in the library; but Mr. Gar- 
rington smiled ana rubbed his hands genially. 

" Oh, we won't bother about that, Heroncourt," he said; 
" let's have the complete list; that'B all 1 ask for.'' 

M I think it is pretty complete/' said Heroncourt. " Be* 




and I've been thinking of a way of paying you back — at any 
rate a portion of it. If you take up the mortgage at a lower 
interest than I am paying now, we should be able to save 
some money — I am sure Maida won't mind going quietly— 
and we'll pay you back by instalments." 

Mr. Garrington shook his head. 

" Oh, I'm ouite sure Maida would be quite prepared to 
economise. She'd be prepared to go in for any amount of 
cheese-paring. I suppose you'd let Heroncourt or be content 
to live there with three or four servants and a dog-cart, or 
something of the kind?" 

" That was the idea," admitted Heroncourt 

" Oh, well; I don't approve of anything of the kind," said 
Garrington, " it would nH please me at all. A man of your 
rank ought to live in his own place, and live in a suitable 
way. As I told you before, I made my money for my daugh- 
ters' sake; and I want Maida— and you, too— to live as be- 
comes your rank. Besides, the county expects it; they'd say 
I was mean, and I shouldn't like that. No, let's stick to 
our original compact. I'm a business man and don't go from 
my word; it's to that principle that I owe — " 

He broke off suddenly and gazed over Heroncourt's head in 
a vacant fashion. 

But he recovered quickly, and taking up the list, went over 
the items. 

" Spinner's down here for a biggish sum," he said, but not 
eomplainingly. 

Heroncourt winced and coloured slightly. He was on the 
point of acquainting Mr. (Harrington with the terms upon 
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which Mr. Spinner had lent him the largest of the soma. But 
he shrank from telling the father that the amount was to be 
repaid on his — Heroncoort's — marriage. 

It was Mr. Spinner's own arrangement. Ueronconrt had 
not liked it at the time the deed was signed; it had seemed a 
heartless, mercenary bond and security, and he would most 
certainly have declined to become a party to the agreement if 
he had foreseen that he would fall in love with and marry 
Maida, or, indeed, any woman. 

" I should like to omit the last item of Mr. Spinner's from 
the list, Mr. Carrington," he said. " It was borrowed under 
a private arrangement, and he has some sort of — security. I 
can very well manage to pay him that amount when — when 
it falls due." 

Mr. Garrington looked at him rather curiously but conceded 
the point; and so Heroncourt indulged in a silence, a reti- 
cence, which ultimatelv cust him dear. 

" All right/' said Mr. Carrington; " Pll see about these 
matters. Don't you trouble your head any more about 'em; 
you're quite busy enough in being happy." 

Heroncourt murmured his thanks and left the great finan- 
cier still studying the paper. 

Heroncourt's brows were knit as he came into the hall: it 
had been a bad quarter of an hour, notwithstanding that Mr. 
Garrington had shown such consideration and displayed such 

Snerosity. Heroncourt was a proud man — pride was, in- 
ed, the principal characteristic of his race — and for a mo- 
ment he felt as if he could not have gone through it again, 
even to gain Maida; but a second or two afterwards he heard 
a light footfall and rustle on the stairs, looked up, and saw 
her and knew that he would go through ten times such an 
ordeal to win her. 

Indeed, she was looking exquisitely lovely that night; and 
as she stood on the top of the stair in the subdued light of the 
electrio lamps which she had persuaded her father to have 
screened with rose shades, the diamonds gleaming on the white 
skin, the black lace dress accentuating tne delicate, ivory tints 
and the raven blackness of her hair, she was a vision of beauty 
calculated to stir the blood of the most lymphatic of men. 

And she smiled down at him with the soft, all-embracing 
smile of a woman who loves passionately. She was irre- 
sistible! 

Heroncourt sprang up the stairs to her — there was no one 
ii sight— and took her in his arms. She looked so ethereal 
•o flower-like, that he was almost afraid to kiss her. 
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" I shall crash that beautiful dress of yours," he said in a 
low, passionate murmur. 

" I do not mind. What does it matter?" she murmured 
back. And as they paced to a dim corner of the corridor she 
stopped and folded her hands behind his neck and leant 
against him. With a smothered cry, he caught her to his 
breast and kissed — but gently, reverently — the rippling hair 
and warm, red lips; for Maida was not usually demonstrative, 
and the clasp of ner warm arms had carried him beyond him- 
self. 

" I have just been talking to your father," he said. " He 
has behaved most generously to mo — most generously. He is 
the most liberal of men. What magnificent diamonds, 
dearest!" 

" Father gave them to me to-day," said Maida, with a little 
sigh. " Are thoy not too fine, Byrne?" 

" Not for you, dearest; nothing could be too fine or pre- 
cious," he responded, almost using Carrington's own words. 
" Why, they are finer than the Heroncourt set." He paused 
for a moment, looking down into her eyes, then went on, with 
a catch in his breath: " Maida, how soon will you wear them? 
How soon will you be my wife? Dearest, I want you — want 
you badly 1" 

She shrank from him slightly and the colour flooded her 
face. 

" Oh, not yet, Byrne," she breathed* " Not — not for a 
long time. Why, we were engaged only the other day!" 

" Was it only the other day?" he said. " It seems as if I 
had known and loved you all my life: but I had not lived 
nntil I had known you. Maida, why should we wait? Your 
father has made even thing smooth for us. Lord Baymont 
would give up the Court to us, I know; it could be got ready 
in a few weeks. Oh, I want you, dear!" 

44 And 1 thought you were so happy!" she murmured. 

44 Happy!" he laughed, shortly. " There is no man in all 
the world so happy and so proud as I am; but there is a 
seventh heaven of happiness, and I want to get to it. T^>u 
dwell there. Be good to me, dearest, and let us be married 
at once — soon." 

The lace on her bosom rose and fell, her breath came pain- 
fully, 

44 It shall be as you please, Byrne," she said. " You are 
my lord and master." 

Her head drooped upon his breast. 
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" Not 00; you are my queen and mistress. Shall it be ina 
week— a fortnight?" 

She looked up at him with a smile in her eyes; a smile of 
Joy at his imjMttienoe, of amusement at his man's ignorance 
of the difficulties in the way of so hasty a marriage. 

" I oould not get all my things ready," she said. " You 
have no idea how much there is to do." 

He laughed. 

" I should have thought you oould have bought everything 
you wanted in twenty-four hours. What's the use of all the 
shops in Bond Street?" 

''it's as well for you that Carrie cannot hear you," she 
retorted. " If I were the Maida Oarrington whom you helped 
that night outside Lady Olassbury's I could buy all I needed 
in less than twenty-four hours. But all that's changed now." 

She glanced at the plain little bracelet on her wrist — the 
bracelet which she always wore— and he bent and kissed it 

" Sometimes I wish you were," he said, with a Budden 
frown, as he thought of that bad Quarter of an hour in the 
library. " But tell me, dearest, doirt put me off longer than 
you can help. Surely you and Carrie — she's so quick— can 
get what you want in a week or two." 

He coaxed her, all blushing and tremulous to name that 
day month; and he kissed his gratitude. 

Carrie, coming out of her room, found them in their 
corner. 

" Do you know some of the guests have come, you people?" 
die said; " y u ought to be down-stairs, young lady. And, 
besides, the Hungarian band has come and is tuning up in the 
lower regions; they'll want this corridor. If 1 hai my way 
I'd have a special 100m for engaged couples with ' Trespassers 
will be prosecuted ' stuck up outside the door. And, pray, 
what are you looking so particularly happy and conceited 
about, my Lord HeroncourtP" she broke off, scanning him 
with her sharp eyes. 

" You'd look happy and conceited if von were going to be 
married this day month, Miss Carrie I" he retorted, with the 
smile of a boy upon the dark face that used to look so sombre. 

Carrie sprang at Maida and embraced her discreetly, with a 
due care for the fleecy lace. 

"Oh, you dear, good girl!" she exclaimed. "And how 
•lever of you, Byrne, to set her to name a day so soon! Oh. 
what a wedding we will nave! Won't father spread himself 
—and I'll back him up and encourage him. But fancy my 
Maida an old married wtnuml Maida* I shall pat my hair 
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Hp on the day of the wedding; I Bhall be ' Mis» Oarr «ngton,' 
then. Yes, and you'll have to treat me with more respect, 
Byrne," for he had taken hold of her arms and was rocking 
her to and fro in the ebullience of his joy. 

Mr. Oarrington's voice was heard calling Maida, and the 
two girls went down. Heronoourt followed more slowly; for 
he felt that he bore a countenance too radiant, too full of his 
happiness, for public gaze. 

" Coming events cast their shadows before/' but he felt no 
shadow upon him as, with head erect and guardsmen's gait, 
he went down to the drawing-room. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

The dinner was a magnificent one. The vast room, much 
improved and subdued by the girls' taste, was filled by a 
brilliant company. The women nad come in full war-paint, 
and diamonds and emeralds and rubies scintillated ana shot 
fire in the softened light. There were too many oouraes, too 
many servants; but the fact did not seem incongruous when 
Mr. Carrington's wealth was taken into consideration. He 
sat at the end of the long table loaded with massive plate and 
glittering with Venetian glass, his face flushed, his eyes 
sparkling with triumph and prosperity; and his face grew 
redder and his eyes brighter whenever he glanced at Maida 
and caught the flashing of the diamonds he had bidden her 
wear. 

" Look at father," whispered Carrie to Ricky, whom she 
had contrived to have next to her. " Doesn't he look like a 
turkey-cock, a dear, handsome turkey-cock, of course. And 
Byrne— if he doesn't take off that smile someone will present* 
ly slip up on it and hurt themselves."! 

" He's got something to grin about," said Ricky, gloomily. 
" He's got the woman of his heart." 

" Perhaps you'll have the woman of your heart some day, 
Mr. Clark," she retorted. "And you needn't spend the 
whole of the time before that day comes looking as glum as 
an undertaker or a skeleton at the feast" 

Ricky shook his head despondently. 

" I don't happen to be a belted earl," he said, moodily. 
u I'm only a clerk in a lawyer's office." 

" Why, you might be lord chancellor some day," said 
Carrie. 
^" Shows how precious little yom know about it," he re- 
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sponded. " They don't make lord chancellors out of solid* 
tors." 

" Then go to the bar/' she said. 

" I do; everr day, to the bar of the King's Head, where I 
get my lunch/' 

Bat presently his moodiness melted under her coaxing — and 
no one Detter than Game, in the world, understood the art — 
and he delighted and amused her by running comments on 
the people and their conversation. 

"Who's that girl the Percys have brought with them?" he 
asked, in a whisper — of course carefully avoiding looking at 
the lady alluded to, who sat opposite him. " She reminds 
me of one of the Gaiety songs: * Half a yard isn't enough to 
make a dress for a lady.'" 

" But you forget she's an artist," she said, mischievously. 

"An artist?" 

" Yes; don't you see she punts? She comes from London; 
she's on a visit to the Percys. She's a Mrs. Tref oyle. She's 
a grass-widow — husband out in India." 

" I should stay in India if I were he," growled Ricky. 

" And yet she looks very nice," remarked Carrie, critically* 
" And Lord Olassbury looks very much amused." 

" I daresay," remarked Ricky, cynically. " She's been 
talking scandal to him ever since dinner began." 

" And will do so until the end, no doubt," said Carrie. 
" You're surely not going to have another ice, Bicky? What 
a greedy boy you are!" 

" Some persons don't require ice: they're cold enough al- 
ready!" he retorted, with a glance at her radiant face. 

" Some persons are also cool enough, especially in one place 
—their cheek," retorted Carrie in a whisper. " And now I 
suppose," as Maida gave the signal and the ladies rose, 
" you'll play havoc with the almonds and raisins and maron 

2 loci, at which all you men turn up your noses — until we've 
dt the room." 

The men did not remain long with tne almonds and raisins 
and claret, and their black clothes soon toned down the brill- 
iant dresses in the drawing-room. There was the usual play- 
ing and singing, through which Mrs. Trefoyle's clear,* sharp 
voice was heard distinctly as she flitted all over the room with 
her little budget of London stories and the repartee peculiar 
to the smart set to which she belonged; and presently — 
" Fools rush in where angels fear to tread " — she flitted up to 
Maida, who was seated on a lounge with some of the dowagers, 
and said, with a mixture of audacity and deference: 
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u Oh, Miss Carringtom, do recite for us; we are all dying to 
hear you! I'm afraid you'll think it awfully brazen of me to 
ask you; but nobody but poor little me seems to have the 
courage to do so. Do be sweet, now: we shall all be so grate- 
full" 

Maida hesitated for a moment; then, thinking it would be 
ungracious of her to refuse, and dreading that, if she did so, 
Mrs. Trefoyle would be persistent and make a fuss, she went 
to the piano, fr»-m which everybody m»ved so as to leave her 
space, and recited for them. Byrne alone stood near her, and 
his pride in her beauty, fcer youth, and her wonderful 
gifts, shone eloquently in his dark eyes. He never heard her 
without being moved as he had been moved at the first time; 
and as she finished he moved away without a word. 

Though they were all anxious for an encore, Maida smil- 
ingly shook her head, got one of the young giils to the piano, 
and, under the general movement and convention, went to 
the tall window opening on to the terrace. The window was 
open, for the night was warm, and she stepped out and stone 
alone, leaning on the stone balustrade and looking up at the 
stars. They seemed to be smiling at her as if they knew and 
sympathised with the joy in her heart. 

To be his in a mouth I How good Heaven was to herl 

She was so absorbed that she did not hear the rustle, the 
frou-frou of a silken skirt; and she almoet started when Mrs. 
Trefoyle's clear voice, which, though, it was lowered to a dis- 
creet whisper, was carried distinctly on the night air to Maida, 
said to a lady who had come out with her: 

" Oh, yes; she's very beautiful. She's not my style. I 
like something a little less fragile and spiritual, with more of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil about it; but some men 
are wonderfully smitten with that type. And of course she 
is superbly dressed: those diamonds must have cost a small 
fortune: but the Percys tell me that the father is enormously 
rich. What a lucky match for Lord Heroncourt! You know 
he's next door to a pauper, my dear." 

" Beally? I didn't know. I only came down to the Wal- 
mingtons the other day. How wonderfully handsome he is! 
— every inch a nobleman! He reminds me of the Middle 
Ages: knights in armour and all that kind of thing. He 
seems very much in love with her; he could scarcely take his 
eyes off her all dinner-time, and as he stood at the piano whik 
she was reciting — oh, well, he looked like a man in a trance," 
said Mrs. Trefoyle's companion. 

Maida was listening, yet not listening; but by this time she 
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had, of course, gleaned that they were speaking of her and 
Heroncourt, and she looked towards the window, intending to 
return to the room; but the two ladies whom she had unwill- 
ingly overheard moved, and, by the rustle of their skirts, she 
thought they were going back to the drawing-room; but they 
were only settling themselves more comfortably for the 
greater enjoyment of discussing their hostess: it need to be 
considered bad form, but the smart set of nowadays has 
changed all that, and it is considered quite justifiable by them 
to libel tneir neighbours, especially their neighbours' wives, 
and more especially if they can do so skilfully enough to keep 
clear of the law courts. 

To reach the window, Maida would have had to pass the 
two women, and she shrank from mortifying them by reveal- 
ing her presence. She thought she would move farther down 
the terrace; but Eicky and Carrie were leaning over the bal- 
ustrade a little lower down, and — was not Maida herself in 
loveP So she remained where she was, hoping that the con- 
versation would cease or that someone would come out and 
interrupt them. 

" Oh, I daresay he's in love with her," Mrs. Trefoyle went 
on, with a little yawn; " though you never can tell: men are 
such actors nowadays, especially when they want anything. 
If I were in Miss Carrinaton's place, I should be very doubt- 
ful of his adoration. I should never be able to forget that I 
was immensely rich and that he was cruelly poor, and should 
be afraid that he was marrying me for my money, especially 
if I knew much about his past— but perhaps she doesnx" 

" What do you mean?" asked the other lady, with evident 
curiosity. 

" Oh, well, 1 daresay he's no worse than most men/' said 
Mrs. Trefoyle, with a fine air of charity; " though they used 
to call him ' Mad Yaser ' — he was Viscount Vaser, you know; 
but of course everyone knows of his affaire du cmur. It has 
been the one affair of his life, and I must say that I pity Lady 
Glassbury." 

She had lowered her voice; but Maida heard her plainly, 
and would have gone up to them and interrupted tnem or 
have returned to the drawing-room; but she seemed unable to 
move, and stood there looking straight before her, filled, not 
with fear or even the first movements of jealousy, but with 
an indignant wonder. Maida knew little of the smart set and 
its peculiarities; she had never met a person like this Mrs. 
Trefoyle. 

" Lady GlaaaburyP" said the other lady, her whisper thrill* 
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lug with morbid interest and curiosity. " I don't know any- 
thing about her; I have never met bar: I have never heard of 
her/' 

" BeallyP How strange! But you've been abroad, haven't 
youP She was the lady who sat next to Lord Walmington. 
A very beautiful woman with fair hair and fine eyes. Looks 
ridiculously young — quite a girl, indeed. She was a very great 
beauty, and ooula still give points to many of our girls." 

" And she and Lord Heroncourt?" murmured the other 
lady, invitingly. 

"Have been devoted to each other since they were chil- 
dren. Oh, it is Quite an open secret. When he was Lord 
Vaser they were always together; he was quite a tame cat at 
61a8sbury House. Everyone knows that he would have mar- 
ried her, only that they were too poor. Perhaps they would, 
have married in spite of that but Lord Glaasbury came along- 
and offered himself, and, of course, her people would not let 
her refuse him." 

" And you think— " 

Mrs. Trefoyle shrugged her too obvious shoulders and 
fanned herself with a languid air of confidence. 

" My dear, it is well known; all the world and his wife 
know it. I tell you they were always together; he used to 
take her to the theatre and concerts, to go out with her every- 
where. Of course Lord Glassbury put m an appearance now 
and again, and everything was quite proper, she laughed a 
little, mocking laugh. "Why, she's stopping at the Court 
now. Certainly Lord Glassbury's there with her; and it's all 
right, though, I suppose it's scarcely in accord with the con- 
venances : people are so lax nowadays to what they used to 
be. But, all the same, if I were luss Carrington I should 
not like it and I should keep my eyes open. Ton know there 
is nothing that holds so fast as one of those boy-and-girl at- 
tachments, especially when they are carried on for so many 
years. Did you see Lady Glassbury looking at Lord Heron- 
court during dinner, and notice the expression of her face? 
It was just the look a woman has when she is going to lose 
her man forever." 

To her credit, the other woman murmured a remonstrant 
"Oh!" 

" But Lord Glassbury," she said, " he seems so happy. 
He was talking and laughing across the table to that bright 
little Carrington girl; surely ne doesn't — " 

Mrs. Trefoyle shrugged her shoulders with that eloquent 
shrug which conveys so much. 
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44 Oh, be is not the only complaisant husband," she said, 
with a little significant laugh. A Besides, he trusts his wife. 
She is not the woman to go wrong even for such a beau signor 
as Lord Heroncourt; but that she is devoted to him there can 
be no doubt; and I daresay, if Lord Olassbury had carried his 
complaisance so far as to shuffle off this mortal coil, Lady 
Olassbury would have become the Countess of Heroncourt — 
and notwithstanding Miss Garrington's beauty. And she is 
really lovely, isn't she? I can't tell you how much I admire 
her. Such exquisite style, too. It will really be a shame if 
Lord Heroncjurt doesu't cut himself clear from his old at- 
tachment and devote himself to her. Of course this is quite 
etUre nous. I am sure I don't know why I have spoken so 
freely; but the affairs of other people are so interesting, 
aren't theyP Especially when one mows them very welL" 
She did not know Lady Olassbury at all, and had met Heron- 
court that night for the first time. "It's getting rather 
chilly. Shall we go in?" 

They passed into the drawing-room, but Maida still re- 
mained. Her face was burning, her heart was throbbing, but 
not with doubt of Heroncourt or Lady Olassbury, but with 
indignation; not for one moment during the conversation had 
any doubt of him or of her assailed her. She was too confi- 
dent of his love, the love that spoke in every tone and every 
glance. She felt that she knew him to the inmost heart, that 
he loved her and her alone. But though one may be invul- 
nerable even to a deadly poison, it may have power to irritate, 
and Maida quivered like a sensitive leaf. The air seemed 
suddenly chilled, the brightness of the stars had become dim. 
The woman's gossip was of no account, the terrible inferences 
8hedrewof no weight; but the facts remained: Lady Olass- 
bury and Heroncourt had been great friends. It was true he 
had made no secret of their friendship, but it was also true 
that Maida had seen them together at the houses at which she 
was reciting; that sho was staying at the Court. 

She struggled against the insidious poison, and turning sud- 
denly, re-entered the drawing-room, and, obeying an irresisti- 
ble impulse, went up to Lady Olassbury and sat beside her. 

Lady Olassbury turned to her with the gentle smile which 
she seemed to reserve for Maida. 

" Are you tired, dear?" she asked. " What a successful 
dinner it has been! As a rule, I hate these huge dinners, 
these big functions. But this has gone off so well. Your 
recitation helped it. How beautiful it was! And how beau- 
tiful you are, dear, to-night!" She put her hand upon the 
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girl's arm and looked at her with a smile that had something 
wistful in it " No wonder Lord Heronooort is such a happy 
man!" 

Something — perhaps her desire to impress upon herself the 
worthlessneBS of Mrs. Trefoyle's scandal and gossip, impelled 
Maida to say: 

" We are to be married next month, Lady Olassbury." 

Lady Olassbury did not start — women of her class are not 
given to starting or ejaculation, and shun every indication of 
emotion — but her face went pale, and though she smiled, it 
was her lips only; her eyes had a startled and pained look; 
and Maida could not fail to notice both the pallor and the ex- 
pression of the eloquent eyes. 

" So soon, dear?" said Lady Olassbury. " But why not? 
Why should you wait? You are young enough, it is true; 
but Lord Heroncourt— ah, well! he is young, too— but there 
is no reason why you should not be married at once; indeed, 
every reason why you should. Next month! My dear, you 
don't want me to wish you happiness; you know that I do so 
with all my heart." 

" Thank you," said Maida, with her almost Puritan sim- 
plicity and directness. But why had Lady Olassbury's face 
suddenly paled, and why had her eyes looked so strained? 

The guests were going. Mr. Garrington and Carrie, sta- 
tioned in the hall, were saying good-night; there was the 
bustle and stir of departure. Of course Hemncourt lingered 
to the last; he was going to walk home to the Court, and he 
drew Maida into one of the anterooms— there were too many 
of them at the Towers — and put his arm round her. 

" Good-night, my beloved," he said. " You have crowned 
yourself with laurels to-night Good Lord! what have I done 
to deserve you? When I think that you, with your infinite 
grace and beauty, with your genius, belong to me, I aek my- 
self what I have done to win such perfection. But oh! my 
dear, I love you with all my heart and soul! Maida, I have 
never loved any other woman. I lay my life at your feet." 

Some demon prompted her to murmur: 

" No other woman? Think, Byrne!" 

He met her gaze unflinchingly. 

" No other woman," he said, almost fiercely. " Why do 
you ask?" 

" Nothing," she said. " It does not matter. Oh, Byrne, 
go on loving me, for I cannot live without your love!" 

He tore himself away from her — literally tore himself — con* 
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eoling himself with the reflection that within a month, a abort 
month, she would be his. 
Bat much may happen in a month. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

It was a busy month. Under any circumstances the get- 
ting together of her trousseau is a matter of importance to 
every girl, even to the girl with only a few shillings to spend; 
to Maida, with practically an unlimited sum at her disposal, 
the business seemed a tremendous one. But to Carrie it was 
a labour of love, and she threw herself into it with all her 
wonted energy and excitement. 

Lariy Glassbury had come to their assistance, and had insist- 
ed upon them paying her a visit to Glassbury House, from 
whence they could make their attacks upon the shops. Maida 
had accepted the invitation, but with a certain inward re- 
luctance, for she could not altogether get rid of Mrs. Tre- 
foyle's gossip. Her belief in Heroncourt was unshaken; but 
still — That is the worst of scandal; however absurd and 
groundless it may be, it clings like an evil vapour. But Maida 
was reassured, if she had needed any reassurance, by Lady 
Glassbury's evident affection for her. She was sweetness it- 
self to both of the girls, but more especially to Maida, whom 
she treated as a sister. She went with the girls to do their 
shopping, and introduced them to all her friends with some- 
thing like pride; for, indeed, she was very proud of MaiJa's 
beauty and grace and the ineffable charm which cast its spell 
upon all with whom she came in contact. 

Heroncourt also found it necessary to be in town, for the 
family lawyers and Mr. Carriugton's were engaged upon the 
settlements, and, as usual, had a number of questions to ask 
and details to arrange. He came to Glassbury House every 
day, and very often accompanied the ladies to dinners and re- 
ceptions, oonoerts and theatres. He was bored no longer, 
and all his friends declared that he was a changed man; there 
was happiness in his face, in his voice, in his very gait and 
bearing; and his pride in Maida was almost amusing: it was 
that of the man who had found the pearl above price, the 
great ruby. 

Mr. Carrington occasional lv ran up, but he spjent most of 
his time in the city looking after the gigantic affairs in which 
he was concerned. He, too, was radiant and full of satisfac- 
tion, though he was not particularly well. The fact was, the 
man was working in these days of his wealth almost as hard 
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M he had worked in the days of his poverty, and his rather 
florid colour was giving plaice to that peculiar pallor which 
marks most of the city men* Maida was the first to notice 
the change in him, and one evening, when he had been over* 
come by a sadden faintness at dinner, she had made him 
promise that he would consult a famous physician. The 
promise had only been extorted after a great deal of pressure, 
lor he had pooh-poohed the idea that there was anything the 
matter with him. 

" It's nothing but the heat," he declared; " we dcn't often 
get it as hot as this in autumn; and then the weather's so 
changeable; it's cold one day and hot another; I dessay it's 
only a chilL" 

He went to the famous physician the next day, and though, 
he was rather grave and quiet when he came back, he made 
light of the doctor's opinion. 

" Been a little overdoing it," he said, in answer to Maida'a 
anxious enquiry. " Says 1 ought to take a rest, mustn't ex* 
cite niyself— Oh, the usual thing. They all say the same. 
There s nothing the matter with me." 

" But why not rest, father?" she asked, taking his great 
hand in hers and fondling it. " Why should you work so 
hard? You are rich enough already. Why do you want 
more money?" 

Garrington laughed evasively. 

" Nobody's rich enough, my dear," he said. " Everybody 
wants more. Besides, I want my gel to have plenty of money; 
she'll want it in her position." 

" Money!" said Maida, stifling a sigh. " Father, I almost 
hate the word " — Mr. Garrington looked as shocked as if she 
had said something blasphemous — " I shall quite hate it if 
vou make yourself ill trying to get some more. Besides, Byrne 
has told me of your generosity to us, and there is no need to 
give us any more. Promise me, father — " 

He drew his hand away impatiently. 

" Don't you worry yourself about what you don't under- 
stand, my dear," he said. " I tell you I am quite well. 
Everything's prospering, everything's all right. The Roar- 
ing Jane shares stand higher than ever they did " — he broke 
off, and an expression came into his eyes — a half-vacant, half- 
uneasy expression — which Maida had seen once or twice before 
and which had always caused her a vague anxiety — " I muxt 
be off to the city. Got a meeting of the Bilchester Electric 
Traction Company. I'll knock off some of the work, if 
that'll please you. Getting on all right with your shopping? 
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Want any more money? Don't spare it Yon can have as 
much as ever yon want. Beautiful house, this." They were 
in the drawing-room of Glassbury House. "Who'd have 
thought a year ago that we should have been staying here, 

Easts of the Right Honourable the Earl of Glassbury; who'd 
ve thought that my gel was going to marry an earl herself; 
and you talk about hating money. It's right down wicked. 
Why, it's money that has done it all." 

He went off and left Maida standing, feeling as if a chill 
had suddenly swept over her. The money had done it all. 
Yes; but for her money, Heroncourt — She thrust the 
thought from her with a little spasm of pain. 

They were in town a little over a fortnight, and kind as 
Lady Glassbury had been, and much as she had enjoyed the 
shopping, Maida was glad to get back to the Towers. The 
whole place seemed simmering with excitement over the com- 
ing wedding, and Heroncourt and the Carringtons found 
themselves m a vortex of dinner-parties and festivities, all in 
honor of the bride- and bridegroom-elect Tremendous prepa- 
rations were in progress; the whole village was to be en lite 
on the wedding-day; there were to be triumphal arches. 
Heroncourt's tenants, and Mr. Garrington's employees — the 
entire village, in fact — were to be feasted. There was to be a 
reception after the wedding and on the same night a ball at 
the Towers to which half the county was invited. The Tow- 
ers itself was in a state of confusion with preparations for the 
great event; an extra staff of servants had been engaged; 
dress-makers and milliners were at work all day and appar- 
ently all night And the confusion at the Court was still 
greater, for the place was in the hands of the decorators, who 
were hard at work restoring it to its ancient splendour. 

Heroncourt, who, of course, had come down with his be- 
loved, was driven from his own rooms and forced to take 
refuge in some small ones in a turret 

"Shouldn't be surprised if they drove me into the tool- 
house," he said, laughingly, to Maida. " The foreman looks 
at me every time I pass nim as if 1 were an intruder and a 
nuisance; and I rather fancy the workmen try to splash me 
with whitewash when I pass.'' 

" Why do you not go up to your rooms in London, Byrne?" 
she asked. 

He laughed and looked into her eyes. 

" I'm quite willing to go into the tool-house so that I may 
be near you, dearest, ' he said. " Besides, I like it — I mean 
all the confusion and fuss— because it helps me to realise that 
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in a lew days I shall have yon for my yery own; that we are 
making the shrine in some way worthy of the treasure who is 
coming to live in it.'* 

Carrie was not the least busy of the party. She seemed to 
be everywhere at once and to be superintending the whole 
thing, the dress-makers and the servauts at the Towers, even 
the decorators at the Court 

" I'm glad I've not got another sister to be married/' she 
declared. " It would do the death of me. I'm sure every- 
thing would go wrong if I didn't look after it. Thai last 
man father engaged was found drunk in the pantry, and they 
were going to decorate your boudoir in green; and you know 
your colour is pink! How you can remain as calm and 
serene as you do, simply puzzles me. I suppose you don't 
care about anything so long as you have Heroncourt." 

" That's just it, said Maida, with a guilty bluph. " I do 
not care about anything else. I should be as happy if he and 
I were going to live in one of the cottages in the village. Ah, 
I can't explain." 

" There's no need, my child," retorted Carrie. " It's all 
summed up in one phrase: you are hopelessly and ridiculously 
in love. Oh, what a warning it is to me!" 

The time passed quickly to Maida, though its wings seemed 
to be of leaa to Heroncourt. She could scarcely realise, as 
she walked over to the Court, that for only two da\s longer 
would she be Maida Carrington, that in two days she would 
be Byrne's wife, the Countess of Heroncourt. 

The workmen had made rapid progress at the Court, and 
the alterations were nearly completed, completed sufficiently 
to permit of Lord and Lady Glassbury coming down. Maida 
was filing over to see what had been done, and to ask the 
Glassburys to dinner at the Towers that night. 

She was so happy that she could scarcely refrain from sing- 
ing as she went; and all Nature seemed to sympathise with 
her mood; for the sun was shining brightly and lighting up 
the autumnal tints of the Heroncourt trees and encouraging 
the birds to sing as if it were summer. 

Heroncourt met her half-way, and they walked slowly to 
the huge house, talking as lovers will do. They were going 
to the Italian lakes for their honey-moon, and he told her 
that Baxter had already booked their seats, engaged their 
rooms, and made their course easy for them. 

" When I think of the happiness that lies before me I feel 
as if I were in a dream," he said. " It is only when I am 
near you, when I can touch you, that I realise it. I hop* 
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you'll like what they have done at the Court, deafest fcthel- 
xeda is looking forward to showing it all to you." 

" I am sure to like it, Byrne," she said. " How kind it is 
of Lady Olassbury to take so much trouble." 

" Ah, well, she is an old friend/' he said, easily — a man 
accepts a woman's friendship as a matter of course. " Be- 
sides, she is very fond of you and is quite happy at the thought 
of pleasing you." 

" I am very grateful to her," said Maida. 

Lady Olassbury met them in the hall, where some work- 
men were still engaged. 

" My dear Maida, I do hope you haven't anything on that 
will spoil!" she exclaimed, as she kissed Maida. " Wherever 
you go you get splashed, or trip over a pot of paint or a pail 
of paste." 

Maiia looked round her with surprise. 

" It is very beautiful/' she said. 

"Come into the drawing-room," cried Lady Olassbury, 
taking her hand. " What do you think cf it; are you 
pleased?" 

" It is lovely," said Maida. " How hard they must have 
worked." 

" We will go upstairs presently," said Lady Olassbury. 
" Carrie is there superintending the furnishing of your room. 
1 don't know what vou would have done without her. She is 
the cleverest girl I know." 

" Carrie is a brick," said Heronoourt, emphatically. 

Carrie at that moment appeared. She was enveloped in a 
huge pinafore and had a roll of damask in her hand. 

"Oh, come upstairs, Maida!" she cried. "That is, if 
Byrne could part with you for five minutes." 

Maida went upstairs and inspected her rooms. 

" They are beautiful — perfect!" was all that she could say 
as Carrie led her from one to the other. 

Heronoourt and Ethel were left alone. She looked round 
the room then sank into a seat as if she were tired. 

"You are taking a lot of trouble, Ethel," Heronoourt 
•aid. " It's very good of you, and Maida and I are very 
grateful. But you must not overtire yourself." 

" I am not," she said. " Do you think it is not a pleasure 
for me to do what I can for you. Is there anything I would 
not do for you, Byrne?" 

She looked at him with a smile, but there was the shadow 
*t a tear in her eyes. He went to her and laid his hand on her 
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shoulder. It was an unwise thing to do; but men are always 
doing unwise things. 

"You are not unhappy, Ethel?" he asked. 

" Not unhappy, Byrne," she replied. " Your happiness 
is mine. I woula give my life to win it for you; but some- 
time— muoh as I love Maida — I can't help thinking what 
might have been if — if — Oh, it's wicked of me to talk like 
this — but I would rive the world to be in her place!" 

At this moment Maida came into the room with a piece of 
tapestry upon which Carrie had asked her to consult Heron- 
court. She saw him standing with his hand upon Lady Glass- 
bury'8 shoulder, saw the unshed tears in her eyes. Maida 
stopped in the door-way, irresolute, undecided whether to ad- 
vance or to retire. She could not avoid hearing the next 
words. 

" Don't mind me, Byrne. Of course I am happy. But 
there is always the feeling — One cannot always forget the 
post, try as one will. I look back and think, if 1 had been as 
rich as Maida — Ah, well, how different things would have 
been. Oh, forgive me, forgive me! I ought not to have 
said it—" 

He bent over her, and taking her hand, raised it reverently 
and gratefully to his lips. 

" Best and truest of friends!" he murmured. Then, as if 
he felt the peril of the situation, he walked away and left the 
room by the conservatory. 

Maida came forward. Her heart was beating thickly, her 
face was pale as death. 

" I came to ask Heroncourt — " she said in a toneless voice. 

Lady Olassbury sprang to her feet, drew her hand across 
her eyes, and looked at the white-faced girl as if terror* 
stricken. 

" You heard — you were there?" she said, breathlessly. 

" Yes; I saw and heard, Lady Olassbury." 

Lady Olassbury caught at her hand. 

" And you misunderstood — you misunderstood!" she cried. 
" Maida, let me tell you all — For God's sake, don't look at 
me like that! Your eyes seem to pierce me. It is not as you 
think — fear. Oh, I want to tell you all. Sit down!" 

She sank into a chair, but Maida stood, still looking 
straight before her, her hands gripping the piece of tapestry 
tightly. Lady Olassbury covered her face with her hands for 
a m tment, then she looked up. Her face was nearly as pale 
as Maida's, and her lips were writhing as if with pain. 

" Maida, I cannot have you think — wrongly of me. I have 
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known Byrne all my life. We were alway s g r oa t frienda 
At one tame— oh, it's bard to speak of it! — at one time I 
thought — hoped — Bat it was not to be. It was impossible! 
We were both poor. I crashed oat all thoughts of him. 
And he— he knew that he could never be more to me than a 
friend. I married Glassbury; bat we were friends still — noth- 
ing more, I swear to you, Maida — then he met vou: and he 
fell in love with you — how could he help it? Is there any 
man who would not fall in love with your — And you were 
rich — And 1 was glad — I wanted him to be happy. I 
swear to you, Maida, that I was glad. I am glad. It was 
only for a moment that the past came back to me— Oh, 
Maida, what shall I say? Don't you believe me? I am a 
good wife — a good woman." 

She caugh^ Maida' s hands and pressed them fiercely. 

" I believe you," said Maida. " But — but it is because I 
am rich — thai — that — Byrne — " 

" No, nil" cried Lady Glassbury. " He loved you from 
the first — (»h, Maida, don't look so cold — you frighten me. 
It was from the very first If you had remained poor it 
would have been all the same." 

" But he would not have been able to marry me," said 
Maida. 

"No; but he would have loved you all the same. Maida, 
I am almost glad that you heard what I said. But believe me 
that it is all past. Maida, I love you — 1 want to see yoa 
both happy. Don't take your love fn m me!" 

With her eyes full of tears, Maida bent over her and kissed 
her. 

'* I believe you," she said. " I — I am sorry for you." 

" Don't be," said Ethelreda. " I am quite happy. Even 
if I loved him as — as I once did, the sight of his happiness 
would be enough for me. But I don't Oh, Maida, don't 
you understand? Don't misjudge me." 

" I will not," said Maida. "I think I understand quite 
well." 

Suddenly a wave of pity swept over her and she knelt be- 
side the beautiful woman and put her arms round her neck. 

" Oh, dear, do you think tnat my heart is not full of pity 
for you; that I wno love him do not understand how much 
you nave lost?" 

They sobbed in each other's arms for a moment; then 
Maida, rising, and wiping her eyes hastily, said: 

" I think I will go now. Tell Byrne that I had to go home 
to lunch. And you will dine with as to-night Ah, yoa 
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musty yon must! I want to show you how I— how I under- 
stand and trust you!" 



CHAPTER XX. 

Maida walked back to the Towers slowly. She was only a 
girl, but she had already seen enough of the great world to 
understand Heroncourt's position in regard to Lady Glass- 
bury. She both understood and sympathised; for she be- 
lieved every word that Ethelreda had spoken, and, woman- 
like, understood how a woman, though a faithful wife, cr uld 
still cling to the romance of her youth. Not for a moment 
did Maida doubt Heroncourt's love for her; the only sting lay 
in the thought that but for her money Heroncourt c< uld not 
marry her. She sighed as she wished that he were, say, a 
clerk like Ricky, and that she— Maida — were as poor as he; 
there would then have not been even the shadow of mist rust 
and humiliation; but as she went along she told herself that 
we cannot have everything in this world, and that she was the 
most fortunate of girls in having got the man she loved, the 
best, the noblest of men. Lady Glassbury should always re- 
main her friend, as close a friend as a sister; she would never 
allow herself to be suspicions or jealous for a single moment. 

She felt very happy as she entered the house and met Mr. 
Spinner coming out of the library. 

" Just arrived. Miss Carrington," he said, as he bowed over 
her hand with his all-embracing smile. " Miss Carrie's out, 
I hear?" 

" Yes; but she will be back presently, Mr. Spinner," said 
Maida. " She is at the Court, busy." 

" Ah, yes; everybody's busy," he said, with a significant 
wag of his head. " Mr. Carrington and I have been busy 
too. As I was coming down I offered to bring the deeds with 
me. By the way, Miss Carrington, you ought to look them 
over, you ought indeed!" 

Maida blusned slightly. 

" Is it necessary?" she asked. 

" Oh, quite, quite," he said. " It would be quite irregular 
if you did not read them over. I ha^p got them in my dis- 
patch case in the library, and I will go and fetch them if 
you will kindly wait a minute." 

He went into the library and brought out a sheaf of papers 
and parchments. 

" There they are," he said. " Quite a little packet, isn't 
it? If you'll look them over to-day and let me have them t#- 
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morrow. \fuank yon, thank you! Mr. Oarringtou and Ricky 
have gone off shooting, so I think I'll walk towards the Court 
on the chance of meeting Miss Carrie." 

Maida took the papers up to her room, and resolving to 
look at them some time in the evening — for there was a great 
deal to be done, and she thought it would take her some time 
to read them. 

Carrie and she delivered themselves over to the tyranny of 
the dress-maker that afternoon, and they had only just time 
to dress for dinner. When she came into the drawing-room 
she found Bicky alone there. 

" Is father not down yet, Ricky?" she asked. 

" No," he said; " we didn't get back till late. The fact 
«8 — there is no need to be alarmed, Maida — bat Mr. Carring- 
ton came overfaint while we were shooting, and 1 persuaded 
him to go into the gamekeeper's lodge and rest. I think he 
ought to have a change, and you and Carrie might persuade 
him to go straight away after the wedding." 

" I will go and see him," said Maida, in a low voice; but 
as she turned to g", Carrington entered. 

He was rather pale, and there were dark shadows under his 
eyes, but he made light of the affair. 

"It come over very warm, and I got tired," he said. 
" There is nothing else the matter; and I only took a rest to 
please Ricky." 

" Ton must go away, father," said Maida. " You must 
take more care of yourself — " 

The entrance of the Glassburys and Heronoourt prevented 
anything further being said. 

Maida went straight up to Lady Olassbury and kissed her; 
and Lady Olassbury understood all that the kiss was meant to 
imply, for Maida was seldom demonstrative. It was a very 
quiet dinner, for they were all thinking of the day after to- 
morrow. Mr. Carrington was, perhaps, the most talkative of 
the party. The evening post nad brought him some good 
news from the city, and tne wine, of which he drank rather 
freely, had brought the colour to his face. He was in the 
very best of spirits. 

They went into the drawing-room, in which a fire had been 
lit, for the night had turned chilly; and Heroncourt, under 
some thin pretext, got Maida to go with him into the con- 
servatory; but they were not long undisturbed, for presently 
a footman entered and looked round apologetically. 

" I was looking for the master, miss," he saidl " A gear 
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, person wishes to see him. I have shown him into 
the library.*' 

" Father most be in the billiard-room/' said Maida to He*, 
onoonrt " I will go and find him. Who can it be, I won* 
der?" 

She and Heronoourt went to the billiard-room, which had 
been recently fitted np regardless of cost, and found Mr. Oar- 
rington and Lord Glassbury playing. 

" Someone wants to see me?" said Mr. Oarrington. " This 
is not the time — who is it?" 

" He wouldn't give his name, air," said the footman; " bat 
he said he wanted to see yon on important business." 

"One of the tenants, I suppose," said Mr. Oarrington, 
with a shrug of his shoulders. " Why doesn't he apply to 
the steward or Spinner? If you'll excuse me, Lord Glass- 
bury, I'll go and get rid of him. You take my cue, Heron- 
oourt; though that isn't fair to Lord Glassbury," he added, 
with a chuckle, as the footman helped him on with his coat. 

He paused a moment, with the door in his hand, to watch 
Heroncourt's shot, then he went down the passage humming 
light-heartedly. He was still singing as he opened the library 
door; then the song oeased abruptly, and he staggered against 
the door, leaning against it with his hand pressed against his 
ehest and his eyes staring with terror at a short, commonplace 
figure standing by the mantel-shelf. For a moment he 
thought it was the ghost of Josiah Purley, a similar vision to 
that which he had seen in the bedroom. But it was Josiah 
himself, not deprecatory this time, but with his cap clenched 
tightly in his hands, his weak blue eyes fixed in a fierce chal- 
lenge on Garrington's pallid face. 

"Purley— Josiah!" gasped Oarrington, almost inaudihly. 

Then he made a great effort to collect himself and contort- 
ing his face into a forced smile, advanced unsteadily with 
outstretched hand; but Purley did not offer to take it, and 
still gripped his cap with both hands. 

" Yes, it's me, Oarrington," he said. " You didn't expect 
to see me. You didn't care what become of me: not youl 
But I've come back, you see; I've come back to meet you 
face to face, to tell you that I know how you have robbed me, 
that you are a scoundrel, Oarrington. Yea, that's what you 
are, a thief and a scoundrel!" 

Oarrington uttered a cry and sank into a chair, straggling 
for breath; but Purley looked down at him pitilessly. 

It so chanced that Maida was at that moment crossing th* 
hall on her way to the drawing-room and she heard the ory f 
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and, obeying the natural impulse, ran to the library anil 
opened toe door. She stood for an instant, an instant only, 
looking from one man to the other, then she sprang to her 
father, and bending over him, cried: 

" What is it, fatherP What has happened P Who is this?" 

Mr. Oarrington tried to wave her away and fought for 
speech. 

" Go-go away, Maida!" said Oarrington. " This— gen* 
tleman and I have business — important business— go away. 
I wish to be alone." 

" I cannot leave you, father," she said, anxiously. " You 
are not well — strong." Then she turned almost fiercely upon 
Purley who was staring at the carpet with knitted brow. 
" Who are youP What is the business that you have with my 
father? You cannot stay — he is ill!" 

Purley looked from one to the other irresolutely, as if lie 
were daunted by the beauty and the manner of the girl; then 
his mood changed suddenly, his commonplace face flushed, 
his eyes flashed. 

" No, I won't go," he said. " He's well enough to hear 
what I've got to say — he's startled, no doubt — so are most 
men when they are found out. You are his daughter, I sup- 
pose, miflsP" 

" I am his daughter; yes, 11 said Maida, striving for com- 
posure. 

44 Go away, Maida — I wish to be alone," said Carrington, 
feebly. 

" No," said Purley. " Let her stay; she looks good and 
honest, this daughter of yours, Garrington — let her be the 
judge between us." 

He turned to Maida with suppressed passion in gesture and 
voice. 

44 You ask me why I have come here; you speak to me as 
if I were a— a dog, as if I had no right here. Listen and 
judge for yourself. That man — your father — and I were old 
friends. We had roughed it together, we'd been in tight 
places together; I thought we could trust each other— he 
could have trusted me with a million, and he knows it — " 

44 Go — " interjected Carrington, in a low voice; but Maida 
seemed unable to move, seemed hypnotised by the fierce, ac- 
cusing eyes of the little man whose usual commonplace ap- 
pearanoe was transformed by his energy and passion. She 
stood with her hand gripping the back of her father's chair, 
her beautiful eyes, shining like stars in her pale face, fixed oi 
Parley's. t— 
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u You ask me why I came here, what my business is. I 
have come to denounce him " — he pointed an accusing finger 
at Carrington — " as a thief and a robber." 

Maida's lipe parted, bat no sound came from them. The 
thought that the man was mad flashed through her brain: 
and yet, why was her father so crushed? 

" Yes, he has robbed me as meanly as ever any man robbed 
another," continued Parley, not loudly, but as if he were 
borne away on the torrent of his righteous indignation and 
resentment. " Some months ago I was up a tree— in great 
distress — and I went to him to help me. He was the only 
friend I had in London, and I was cast adrift there. I relied 
on his old friendship as he might have relied on mine if he'd 
been in my place: he knows it! He lent me a little money, 
for which I was grateful enough, Ood knows; and that day I 
met a man who offered me a chance of a new life and a fort* 
uoe — at any rate a small one— out in Australia. I wanted 
some money to enable me to take it, so I went to your father 
again to borrow it of him." 

" And you had it," panted Carrington. 

Purley cast a glance of passionate scorn at him. 

" He says I had it. Yes, I had it; but at what a price! I 
had some shares, shares in a mine at Klondike — you may have 
heard of it; oh, no doubt you have — the Roaring Jane." 

Maida started slightly, and her white hand closed still more 
tightly on the chair. 

Purley drew his hand across his brow, upon which the sweat 
stood in big drops. 

" I held nearly all the mine, and I sold it to him for two 
hundred and fifty pounds." He laughed bitterly, and his 
hands closed spasmodically on his cap. l * I thought they were 
worthless, and I was ashamed to offer them to him. but he 
knew better. He knew when he was taking them from me 
that they were worth a million — more! They had found gold, 

eld by the ton, and he knew it. Let him deny it if he can, 
re, to me and you!" 

He glared at Carrington, and Carrington sat up and opened 
his white lips. 

" 7 deny — !" he panted, but could get no further. 

" Of course he denies it," said Purley, scornfully. " But 
it's a lie! I'm sorry to use such a word before you, miss, his 
own daughter; but I've got to speak out or burst; and I'm 
speaking the solemn truth. After he got those shares, he fol- 
lowed me about like a shadow; he got me intoxicated; he kept 
the newspapers out of my reach— oh, I remember everything, 
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every little thing that happened that day. He shadowed me 
till he'd aeen me on board the ship. He let me go to rough 
it out there in Australia, knowing that he'd robbed me of a 
million of money, of the money I had worked and sweated 
for, yes. sweated and nearly died for— Why, my partner 
dtfdfe!" 

His voice grew thick and his lips quivered. 

" If you'd known what Klondike was like, what a hell upon 
earth— 4>ut no matter, I earned that money with the sweat of 
my heart as well as my brow, and he robbed me of it; if he'd 
only given me a portion of it, half, ay, even a quarter, but he 
stole the whole of it; he let me go out there. It's a lonely 
place; it's a hard life out there in Australia — while I was 
working and toiling like a slave there, he was living like a 
prince on my money." 

He looked round the room, with its costly decoration and 
furniture, its richly bound books in their handsome cases. 

" He might have written to me, might have cabled, but he 
didn't; he stuck to it all. He'd got me hard and fast, for he 
insisted upon not making it a loan, but buying the shares 
right out." 

He paused to catch his breath, an intense stillness reigned 
in the richly appointed room; a hand as chill as that of death 
was closing over Maida's heart. 

" It is only by a chance that I heard the truth," continued 
Purley, doggedly. " A sundowner happened to leave a news- 
paper behind mm, and I read — out there in those lonely 
places, you read every line of the paper, miss — that the Soar- 
ing Jane had struck ile, that nearly all of it was owned by 
Mr. Oarrington. The money article was full of it. I bor- 
rowed enough of my partner, and I took ship back. I only 
leached London yesterday; but I have had time to hear of 
* the great Mr. Garrington,' to find that he's a big swell in 
the city, one of their great men; a landed proprietor," he 
laughea again bitterly, " the director of ever so many com- 
panies; oh, the very greatest of swells. And it's all done on 
my money, the money he robbed me of I I come down here 
and I see this place, fit for a prince, with servants as gorgeous 
as peacocks, and no doubt horses and carriages like—like a 
lord mayor's. And all done with my money! He was poor 
enough before he got them shares. Oh, I've heard all aoout 
it Why, the very diamonds — " 

His fierce eyes flashed upon the diamonds— sot her finest 
by any meana— which shone on Maida's neck and arms. 

" No, no, I beg your pardon, mia%" he said. " You're 
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innooent enough, I daresay. It ain't likely he'd tell yon. 
I'm sorry I spoke about — about the diamonds. Bnt my 
heart's sore. Sore, it's on fire! Tour asking me what right 
I have here, set me in a blaze. Now I've told you." 

There was silenoe again. Maida had not taken her eyes 
from the man for one instant. Her breath was coming pain- 
fully, she was growing cold, as if the chilly hand were closing 
more tightly on her heart Her lips opened at last 

u Father!" she breathed, " is this— is this true?" 

Carrington rose. His hands gripping each other, his pallid 
face set, his eyes fixed defiantly on Parley. 

" And— if it is true," he said, hoarsely. " What has he 

S>t to complain of? He says I bought the shares. Well, I 
d. I bought them in the regular way. I am a business 
man; in business it's every man for himself — " 

Maida shrank from him with a faint cry of horror. 

"Father, fatherl" she panted. " Oh, you do not mean 
it! Then it is true, and all this "—she looted round the room 
with a kind of wild despair — " all this belongs to him — every* 
thing: even the dresses we wear? But we will give it back! 
Yes, you shall have it all back, every penny. My father did 
not mean to rob you; he is sorry — he will make restitution— 
we will all make restitution — we will give you everything at 
once — at once!" 

She stood erect, her face white, her violet eyes glowing. 
Suddenly she put up her hand to her neck and tore the dia- 
monds from it and from her arms, and dropped them on the 
table with a shudder, as if they had actually burnt the white 
flesh. 

" We will rive you everything!" 

Josiah Parley shrank back from the splendour of the figure, 
the nobility of the face, and opened his lips as if about to 
speak; but he was stopped by a cry from Carrington. 

With a cry of mingled rage and despair he flung himself 
forward and grabbed at the glittering gems. 

" No, nor he gasped. 4 ' You shall not! They're mine 
— they're mine! Everything's mine— I bought 'em, bought 
'em fairly! It's a lie—" 

Then suddenly his manfier changed, the words he had been 
pouring out thickly and almost incoherently died away in a 
guttural groan; his eyes turned from Parley to Maida with a 
wild despair and appeal 

" No, it's true/' he gasped, hoarsely. " I didn't mean it 
— -at first I was tempted — It was more than any man 
oonld resist. I wanted the money badly* It was of no use. 
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to him. It was for yon— for yon and Carrie! Forgive me, 
Maida; pity me — I'm your father — " 

His voice ceased suddenly, he threw up hia hands, letting 
the diamonds fall in a glittering mass on the floor, then, sway- 
ing to and fro like a drunken man, fell back in the chair with 
his clenched hands pressed against his heart. 

Maida flung herself on her knees beside him and caught at 
his hands and pressed them to her bosom. 

" Father! father! It is not too late; all is well! We will 
ive everything back, everything, will we notP Say so, tell 
Jm so!" 

Garrington's eyes opened, and rested on her, a faint smile 
flitted across his ashen face, he moved his head aasentingly, 
then a shudder seemed to pass over him, his head fell back, 
his eyes closed. 

Purley uttered a cry and sprang to the bell: then he bent 
over Carrington and raised his head. But he let it fall back 
a moment afterwards and staggered away from the prostrated 
man and leant against the mantel-shelf. 

"My God! he is dead!" he said. "And I have killed 
him!" 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Maida uttered only one cry, but it rang through the houst, 
cleaving the luxurious silence and startling the hearers with a 
sudden terror. 

The library door was thrown open and Heroncourt burst 
in; he was followed by Lord Glassbury, and very quickly by 
the rest He was at Maida's side in an instant; while Carrie, 
with a cry, threw herself on her knees beside the lifeless fig- 
ure of her father. 

" Maida, what is it?" Heroncourt demanded. " Your fa- 
ther is ill! Eicky— " 

Ricky did not need anything further, but darted into the 
hall and ordered a dog-cart that he might fetch the doctor. 

A rapid examination showed Heroncourt, as he bent over 
him, that Mr. Carrington was dead, and he straightened him- 
self, his face white and full of tender, loving sympathy. 

" Come away, dearest," he said, drawing Maida's arm 
within his. " It is all over — nothing can be done!" 

" Oh, come with me; let her come with me," said Lad] 
CHassbury, pitifully, but courageously struggling for calm. 
" dome with her, Carrie!" 

Bat neither of the girls would leave their father, and they 
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followed Heronooprt and Glassbury as they carried the dead 
man to his room and laid him on the bed, where Maida and 
Carrie knelt beside him; there Heronoonrt and Glassbury left 
lie girls to their solemn charge, and went down to the hall to 
wait for the doctor. 

" I half suspected it/' said Glassbury. " 1 had a suspicion 
that p<M>r Garrington had heart-disease* Men of his build 
don't faint unless there is something serious the matter with 
them; and I haven't liked the look of him lately. Poor 
Maida! poor girls! left alone in the world." 

" Not alone," said Heroncourt, almost inaudibly. 

" I beg your pardon, Byrne; of course not Poor old chap, 
this is hard on you! It will put off the wedding indefinitely. * 

" I am the last to be considered," said Heroncourt. He 
looked at the library door thoughtfully. " There was a man 
there. Who is he?" 

Lord Glassbury shrugged his shoulders. 

"I don't know. Some tenant, some man on business. 
Surely it couldn't have been important enough to have upset 
Garrington, to have caused his illness?" 

They gave no further thought at that moment to the man; 
but paced up and down; Heroncourt now and again going 
half-way up the stairs, as if he longed to go to the silent room 
and comfort Maida. After what seemed an age, the dog-cart 
dashed up the drive and Kicky and the doctor sprang out and 
entered the halL 

" I am afraid that it is too late, that you can do nothing," 
said Heroncourt, gravely, as he led the way upstairs. The 
doctor bent over the still figure for a moment; then he shook 
his head and said to Lady Glassbury: 

" He is quite dead—died instantaneously. Take them 
away." 

But it was Maida who drew Carrie to her and led her to iier 
own room — for Carrie was recovering from the shock and be- 
ginning to realise their loss, and was crying bitterly and 
moaning: 

44 Father, father! Oh, father!" 

But Maida did not weep now. She had shed tears as she 
knelt beside the bed, but she had fought against them and 
stifled the choking sobs, for she knew that she would have to 
comfort Carrie. And more: she knew that her father's death 
bad come as a merciful release; that he had been spared all 
the misery and humiliation which would have awaited him 
iftd he lived. She murmured soothing words to Carrie as she 
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held tor in a sisterly, a motherly, embrace; as if she would, 
with her loving arm, shield her from the bitterness of grief. 

After a time Carrie, worn oat by weeping, was persuaded 
to lie upon the bed, and Maida went oat of the room. She 
f oand Heroncourt pacing up and down the corridor, and ho 
came towards her with his arms outstretched, 

" Oh, my darling, my poor darling!" he murmured. 

Bat she did not fall into his arms as he had expected, bat 
stood a little away from him, her hands clasped tightly, her 
eves, which had been raised to his face for a moment, averted. 
Something in her attitude, her expression, made her unap- 
proachable. 

" My heart bleeds for you, dearest/' he said, as his oat* 
stretched arms fell to his side. " Is there nothing I can do— 
nothing I can say to comfort you? If I could only bear it 
for yon, Maida?" 

Her lips quivered and she sighed: it was so hard to keep 
herself from flying to the shelter of those loving arms ana 
loving breast. But she dared not. A barrier, as impassable 
as death, had risen between them; she could scarcely feel it, 
realise it as yet; bat she knew it was there. 

" Where are you going, dearest?" he asked, as she moved 
towards the stairs. 

She drew her hand across her brow as if she were confused* 

"I must go down to — Don't — don't— follow me. I 
mast go alone." 

He stood at the head of the stairs uncertain, watching her 
anxiously as her tall, slim figure went slowly on its way, and 
he saw her enter the library. 

Josiah Parley, once more commonplace and deprecatory, 
with all the fire burnt oat of him, all his passion extinguished 
by the hand of death, was sitting crouched in a chair, his 
head in his hands. She closed the door and stood looking at 
him, gravely, sorrowfully; and he stumbled to his feet and 
taming his cap round in his hands nervously, stared at her in 
a frightened, half-apologetic way. Something in the lovely 
face, something in the set look of resolution and determina- 
tion awed him. It was as if a goddess had come to demand 
reparation from him. 

" I — I waited," he said, hoarsely, his head bent low, his 
pale eyes lifted to hers. " I waited to know — to see if there 
watt anything I — I could do." 

Her lips moved for a moment speechlessly, as if words were 
difficult for her. 

44 My father is dead! 9 ' she said, at last, in a toneless voio* 
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and yet with the hint of an expression in it which matched 
that in her face. " He is quite dead. He died here, just 
now, as you saw. 19 

Parley shook. 

"Fm— sorry," he gasped. " I didn't mean— if Pd known 
he was ill, before God, miss, I wouldn't have come, I wouldn't 
have said a word! I didn't know — I saw him flourishing and 
strong, as I thought." 

" You are not to blame," she said, in the same toneless 
voice, as if she were repeating a lesson she had learnt, words 
she had resolved on. " You didn't know — none of us knew 
—that he was so ill and weak. You were right to come 
here: you came for justice." 

" I was a brute,' said Purley, his lips twisting, in his 
agony of remorse. " I was mad with rage. It had been 
rankling all these months, ever since I knew. But I don't 
want to talk about it any more; it's all over and done with. 
If I'd known it would have killed him, I'd never have come 
back, I'd never have let off that I knew. But it's all over— 
I've killed him, and I shall never forget it — never! He was 
an old friend — wo were pals long ago — and I've killed him! 
It's all done with, miss; and if I could only hope that you'd 
forget it — I could never hope that you'd forgive me — I should 
be a little less wretched. I feel like a murderer! I'll go 
now, miss; I crave your pardon for what I've done, and for 
staying on: I know what the sight of me must be to you." 

He wiped the sweat from his brow with his rough cap and 
moved towards the door; but Maida held up her hand. 

" Stay, please," she said in a low voice, but one which he 
obeyed instantly. 

He stopped and stood looking at her sideway, as if he were 
racked by shame and remorse. 

" It is not all over," said Maida. " I came down to see 
you, to tell you again that restitution should be made." 

" Restitution?" he echoed, confusedly. 

" Yes," she said. " You shall be paid the debt my father 
owed you. You shall have every penny — it is all yours, all 
of it. I quite understand. You shall have it back as soon 
as possible." 

" Oh, don't— don't!" he implored, stretching out his 
hands. " You don't mean it, miss, but your words are tike 
a stab— every word. I don't want it back. I only want to 
go away and hide myself, and try and forget." 

" You must be paid every penny," said Maida. " It is not 
I alone who do it, but my father himself. You saw his face 
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—you knew what he meant— just before he died. He mean! 
that you should have it all back; his faoe, his eyes, said it as 
plainly as if his lips had spoken it. I am only carrying oat 
his wish — hie last wish." 

" No, no!" panted Parley. " I don't want it Besides, it 
isn't fair. He is dead — vour poor father is dead; he'd have paid 
me if he had lived, perhaps; he'd have given me something— 
a largish sum, perhaps; bat he is dead now, and we are quits; 
it's all square between us. It's nothing to do with you; you 
had no hand in it; why should you suffer?" 

" It is only right that we — my sister and I— should suffer, 9 ' 
said Maida in a Tow voice. " We are his children; the money 
has come to us. Do you think that we could keep a penny ox 
it? Ah, we have spent so much already! We have spent money 
like water— your money. Do you think we could go on living 
on your charity, on money stolen from you! Oh, God forgive 
me for using such a word! I know that he would have paid 

Jou back. He was unhappy, restless, and dissatisfied with 
imself. He meant to give it all back to vou; it was only be* 
cause you were angry that he was angry. 
" I know, I know," said Purley, remorsefully. " It's 

Suite right what you say, miss. If I'd come to mm peace* 
ble-like — But it's all over and done with. After all, what 
he said was true; he did buy the shares. It was a regular 
4eal, quite proper and regular-like — " 

His voice faltered and nis eye fell before the calm, search* 
ing ones bent on him so sorrowfully. 

" Y »u will leave me your address," she said. " I will take 
the necessary steps to restore to you all that my father has 
left—" 

" No, no! Not all, at any rate, miss," pleaded Purley. 
" If it will make your mind easier, if it wilf be any comfort 
to you, you might give me a few hundred, just to start me 
with, to take me bock and set me up there. Lor 1 bless you, 
miss, don't you think of anything so mad as to make over all 
this money to me! Why, I shouldn't know what to do with 
it. I'm not like him; I'm not one of the grand sort; I'm a 
simple sort of cove as is more than satisfied with a little. It 
was quite right of him to have the money; he knew what to 
do with it." 

He looked round the handsome room and nodded with a 
kind of wistful admiration. 

" He was a swell, he was; and you're a high-toned lady, 
miss, who would know what to do with the money, how to 
live up to it. It's fitting you should have it It wouldn't be 
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any use to me. Ten millions of money wouldn't make a swell 
of Josiah Parley. Besides, there's all the money he earned 
after — after he'd got the Roaring Jane." 

Bnt her woman's sense of justice rose to meet his argument. 

" It was all made with your money," she said. " If you 
had kept the shares you might have been — probably would 
have been — as rich as my father. Oh, I cannot argue with 
you; I can only feel what is right. And I must do it! I 
should never know another moment's happiness — my sister 
and I— if we did not make restitution. Do y*u think I do 
not feel for you, sympathise for you? Do you think I do not 
know what a great wrong we have done you- -yes, we ; for 
my father would not have been tempted but lor us. He 
yielded to temptation for our sakes. Oh, I know it, I feel it 
all! And he was sorry at the last I read it in his face; it is 
the one thing that consoles me — that will console my sister. 
But do not say any more. Oive me your address, that I may 
write to you, may make the rest of the arrangements." 

Purley stood, the picture of misery and remorse. 

" I am staying at ilobb's Hotel, Norfolk Street," he said. 

He opened the door, but stood with it in his hand, looking 
from ber to the carpet irresolutely. 
^ "I suppose, miss — it's too much to ask — but you see, until 
this affair of the shares, he and I were pals — he lent me money 
—before he knew the shares were worth anything. We were 
pals — in the old time — " 

He faltered and broke down and .the tears rolled down his 
rugged cheeks. 

Maida understood. 

" Gome with me," she said, signing to him. 

He followed her up the grand staircase, their footsteps 
making no sound on the thick pile carpet Heroncourt was 
standing at the door of Mr. Carrington's room and came for- 
ward with a questioning look. 

" It is an old friend of my father's," said Maida, almost 
inaudibly. 

Heronoourt opened the door for them, and they passed in. 
The doctor and the housekeeper were there, but they with- 
drew to an inner room. Purley stood and looked down at the 
face of Death, his own working convulsively; then he sank on 
his knees beside the bed, his arms outstretched, his hands 
slasped, his small, commonplace form shaken by sobs. 

"Forgive me, forgive me! I didn't mean — " 

The sight of his grief and remorse melted the spring tt 
Maida's frozen tears, and they raa down her faoe. 
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Presently Parley rose, with a gesture of farewell, and left 
the room, his bead bent, his stops feeble and faltering, and 
passed down the stairs and oat of the boose. 

When Maida came oat of the room, Heronooart was still 
there, and he came towards her, his white lace eloquent of his 
pity and his love. 

" Will you not come to me for a minute, dearest?" he 
said. 

Bat she shrank from him, even patting oat her band to 
keep him away. 

"No, no, I can not!" she said. " Do not—do not ask 
me. I want to go to my sister. Oh, please! 91 

He drew back, and watched her with longing, wistful eyes 
as she entered her room. Then he went down-stairs to Glass- 
bury. 

"I have sent some men to take down those arches and 
things," said Olassbary. " Ethelreda will, of course, stay 
the night — will stay through it all. My poor old chap! How 
is Maida? You have seen her— spoken to her?" 

" Yes," said Heroncourt, his head bent, his brows knit, 
with grief and a mental questioning. " I have seen her and 
spoken to her. She is— yes, calm. She does not realise it 
yet. She— almost frightens me. There is something strange 
about her — She will not let me touch her, comfort her." 

XJlaasbury laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

" My dear fellow, she is completely knocked oyer. I know 
what it means. Woman are like that when they are over- 
wrought. Ethelreda " — Lady Olassbury had come into the 
hall to them — " go up to Maida; she is with Carrie." 

But Lady Olassbary shook her head. 

" Not yet," she said. '" They are better alone. Byrne, 
yon look white as death; you'll be ill." 

She drew him into the drawing-room, where Bicky and Mr. 
Spinner were waiting for news, Bicky looking as white as 
Heronoourt, and eyeing Lady Glassbary wistfully. 

" How is she, Lady Olaspbary?" he asked. 

" She is with Carrie. Carrie is asleep," said Lady Glaa» 
bury. 

44 Asleep?" murmured poor Bicky. " I am glad of that." 

It was after Carrie he had inquired. 

Mr. Spinner stood with his hands clasped behind him, his 
head bent, looking grotesquely like some queer bird on a 
perch. 

" Terrible business!" he said, in an undertone, and address* 
log no one in particular. " So sadden! Seemed in the bert 
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«f health— or nearly bo. Fortunately all his affairs aro 
itraight: splendid man of business! Happened to know he 
made his will in a quite regular way and properly executed, a 
week or two ago: administration will be quite easy. Every- 
thing quite straight Just sent a man down to the town for 
an undertaker: someone must see to these things: very sad, 
very sad! Glad to be of any use. Great loss to the county: 
so liberal and— er— energetic We miss him in the eity: had 
a hand in ever so many things. Stupendous estate — million 
— two— more, perhaps. Very sad, very sad." 

Maida found Carrie still asleep, though her sleep was broken 
by moans and sobs. Maida sat beside the bed, her hands 
tightly clasped in her lap, her face white and set, her eyes 

Ezing vacantly into the past and the future. She had lost 
r father, the father she had loved so dearly; she had lost 
the newly-gotten wealth. Ah, but that was nothing: the 
wealth had never been very sweet to her; she, herself, would 
let it go without a pang. But had she not lost something 
else? 

A pang went through her heart like the stab of a knife. 
They were poor now, as poor as they had been a few months 
ago: Byrne could not marry a woman who was poor. She 
had lost him! 

Her lips quivered, a sigh broke from her, and she felt as if 
a weight were crushing down upon her heart. Perhaps, nob 
until that moment, did she know how much she loved him. 
Why, his very presence made the joy of her life; to be able to 
look at him, to feel his eyes upon hers, meant happiness. 
And she had lost him. She would have to separate from him. 
They would be parted and see each other no more. Parted! 
It was as if her heart were to be torn from her bosom. To 
live for all the rest of her life without him; without the touch 
of his loving hand, the kiss, the passionate kiss of his lips, the 
murmured words of love! Oh, it was not to be borne. Death 
itself would be preferable. And yet it must be! Justice, the 
justice to which her father had assented by his last look, had 
stepped between them with upraised sword. The ill-gotten 
money had given Byrne to her; the ill-gotten money, which 
had taken to itself wings, would bear Byrne away with it 

She rose and paced the room, her hands writhing together 
in mute agony. Suddenly, mechanically, she stopped before 
the bureau, and, scarcely knowing what she did, took out the 
papers and deeds which Mr. Spinner had given her. Still as 
mechanically, she carried them to the electric light, and, pur* 
poselessly, turned them over. She read her name and Byrne's 
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amidst the legal phraseology: they were Joined in this insen- 
tient parchment, their living hearts were to be parted. As 
mechanically, she took up another paper. It was headed 
" Memorandum of agreement between the Earl of Heroncourt 
and Archibald Spinner." 

She looked at it with dull eyes, at first not understanding 
its meaning: but gradually it dawned upon her. It was an 
agreement by which Heroncourt promised to pay Mr. Spinner 
a large sum on Heroncourt's wedding-day. 

She knew that Mr. Spinner had given it to her by mistake 
with the other papers. She shuddered and let the paper fall 
and stood looking at it. It emphasised the barrier which had 
come between them. 

How could Byrne pay this money if he married her, ruined 
and penniless? No, this agreement made her course still 
more clear. She was poor, as poor as she had ever been in 
the old days: Byrne must marry a rich woman* She had lost 
him. 

" All is lost save honour," she said to herself, with a bit- 
terness of misery and despair, as she threw herself on her 
knees beside the bed and hid her face in her hands. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

The death of the great millionaire had been so sudden that 
almost before the county had had time to realise that he had 
Yauiahed from the scene, the funeral was up >n them. 

Never in the memory of even the oldest inhabitant had 
there been such a funeral. 

He was to be buried, in accordance with a wish he had once 
expressed, in the little church-yard at Heroncourt; and the 
church itself was indeed so small that it could not contain the 
large number who came down by special train from London, 
and fl <ckud from all parts of the neighbourhood, to attend the 
obsequies of the man who had sprung into notoriety in a day, 
and had passed away after only a few months' enjoyment at 
his vast wealth. 

It was in vain that Maida and Carrie both tearfully begged 
that the father they had loved, notwithstanding his weak- 
nesses, perhaps because of them — for, oh, my brothers and 
sisters, do not run away with the idea that we are loved for 
our virtues or our talents; it is more often for those little 
weaknesses at which our friends laugh and which we in secret 
deplore — should be committed to his rest in modest and hum- 
ble quietude. His death bad created a sensation in the flna» 
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rial world, leaden hid been written about his swift uprising 
and down-cutting, and not only representatives of the com* 
parries and affairs in which he was connected, but a large 
number of others, impelled by curiosity, helped to swell the 
crowd which surged through the little church-yard and 
crammed the sacred edifice where the timid rector, soared to 
death by the excitement and the sensation, read the service in 
nervous accents. 
The strain of all this would have been stretched beyond the 

Soint of endurance, and Maida and Carrie would have broken 
own altogether but for Lady Glassbury. She was that truest 
friend — the one in need — and she remained at the Towers and 
watched over the two girls as an elder sister might have done. 

Carrie's grief was pitiful to witness; but Maida' s demeanour 
impressed Lady Olassbury by its quiet fortitude and unyield- 
ing repression* The gill's manner troubled Lady Glassbary, 
and filled her with a sense of foreboding; for she had once or 
twice in her life before met with instances of this unnatural 
calm, and remembered that they had, in all cases, been fol* 
lowed by an utter break-down. 

Heroncourt was more troubled even than Lady Glassbury; 
for Maida still kept him at arm's-length. 

" Something seems to have come between us," he said, as 
he stood in the drawing-room of the Towers on the morning 
•f the funeral. " She seems to — yes, to actually avoid me; 
and when we meet she will scarcely speak; ana when she 
does, speaks to me as if I were— were just a friend and no 
more; and not a great friend at that." 

Lady Glassbury looked at his pale face and knitted brow 
sympathetically. 

" It is the sudden shock, Byrne," she said, soothingly. 
" She is fighting against her grief for the sake of Carrie; out 
you'll see, she will break down after the funeral, and then she 
will come to you — ah, yes! she will come to you naturally, as 
a woman comes to the man she loves. Wait and be patient* 
Byrne." 

The two girls followed their father to the grave, passing 
through a lane made by the great crowd, who cast glances or 
respectful pity at the closely veiled figures. Heroncourt stood 
near them by the grave, with Ricky on Carrie's side. Once 
the boy had to take her arm, she trembled and shook so with 
weeping; but there was no need for Heroncourt to suprjort 
Maida, whose tears flowed silently, and whose form stood im 
movable and statuesque; but, though he drew her arm withim 
bis as he led them to their carriage, she seemed quite unooQp 
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•dons of his presence, and made no response to his tenderly 
whispered words of love and consolation. 

The two girls went to Maida's room for a short rest; bat it 
eoald only oe a short one, for the reading of the will was to 
take place after lunch, and of ooorse they would have to be 
present. 

Maida sent away the maid, and, with her own hands, took 
off Carrie's hat and heavy veil. 

" You most try and be strong, Carrie, dear/' she said, 
forcing her own voice to be steady. " Yon and I are alone in 
the world, and must help each other to bear the burden of oar 
sorrow. And there is something more, Carrie, dear. There 
is something I have to tell you. I have kept it from you as 
long as I could; but you must know it now. You will prom* 
ise to be brave and to try and understand — but, ah! you will 
understand; you will feel as I do, and know that we must do 
it — not only lor our sakes, but for his. Listen, Carrie, dear, 
and don't speak, if you can help it, until 1 have quite fin* 
ished." 

She put her arms round Carrie and told her about Josiah 
Purley and the Roaring Jane, keeping back some of the de- 
tails of that terrible scene in the library, but making the 
whole story plain to her. 

" YjU understand, dear, do you not? You know that it 
was his last wish — Ah, if you had seen his face! Even if I 
did not know that it was the right thing to do, if I were 
wicked and weak enough to shirk it, his poor, dear face would 
haunt me." 

Carrie sat staring before her and gripping Maida's hand. 

" Yes, yes! I understand. Oh, poor father! Yes, we 
must do it But it's hard — very hard — and hardest of all for 

Jon. And Heroncourt — what will he say?" She gripped 
[aida's hand still more tightly, and looked at her with sud- 
den terror. " It — it will make no difference to him, Maida?" 
Maida looked away, but said, firmly: 
" And if it should, we cannot swerve from the path. Don't 
cry, Carrie" — for Carrie's eyes had filled with tears. "Do 

5ou think that, even if it made any difference, we could keep 
be money? Ah, no, no! 1 should never know another mo- 
ment's happiness; it would make me wretched." 

While they were still talking, going over the terrible busi- 
ness again and again, but alwajs with the same results, Heron* 
©ourt knocked at the door. 

" I am afraid you must come dowa, dearest; yea and Ow 
At" he aafaL "They are waiting." 
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" We axe ieud?,'' she said; but, though he looked at her 
wistfully, with all his love in hia eyes, neither her voice nor 
her *yes made any response. 

He led them into the room. Mr. Oobum, Mr. Garring* 
ton's lawyer, was seated at the table with his partner; there 
were a number of other persons present, and Lady Glassbury 
came forward and drew the girls to a corner where chairs had 
been placed for them, ana Heroncoart stood close beside 
Maida. She was very pale, but the lovely face was quite calm 
and she looked straight before her as if she were unconscious 
of the presence of those around her. Mr. Goburn rose and in 
a low, grave voice, read the will. It was a very short one; 
there were no charitable bequests, no legacies to servants; the 
whole of Carrington's vast wealth was left in equal portions 
to " my beloved daughters, Maida and Garrie Oarrington, to 
be at their absolute disposal. May God bless them I" 

That was all. There was something impressive in the terse* 
Hess of the will which, in a few short lines, disposed of so 
large, so vast a sum. There was doubtless some little suiw 
prise at the fact that Mr. Oarrington had made no charitable 
request?; but it was felt, and rigKly felt that he had relied 
upon his daughters' benevolence, and the hearers felt that he 
ha<l not relied in vain. 

Mr. Coburn folded the will and gave the usual little legal 
cough. 

" That is all," he said. " The will was made by me; and 
if I may say so, I thoroughly agree with my late respected cli- 
ent's disposal of his property. His great wealth could not, I 
am sure, have passed into better or worthier hands." 

" Quite satisfactory: satisfactory in every way," murmured 
Mr. Spinner, rubbing his hands behind his back and smiling 
mournfully on the audience generally. 

There was a stir in the room and a number of the persona 
who had been asked to the luncheon and had remained to 
hear the will read, rose and took their departure. Amongst 
them was a small, commonplace figure which had been hid* 
den in a corner of the room. It was Josiah Parley, pale and 
haggard, and with the nervous, deprecatory demeanour of a 
criminal who had just been detected. Maida saw him and 
stretched out her nand. Her lips moved, and though no 
words came, her gesture arrested his progress and he stood, 
with bent head and hands fumbling with his cap. They all 
looked at him and then at Maida with surprise. Mr. Goburn 
put up his pince-nez'and regarded him with solemn gravity. 

Maida rose, her hand graspng the back of her chair, her 
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m looking over Parley's head, her whole being strained for 

the effort 

" What is it, dearest?" whispered Heroncourt 

" I wish to speak; I have something to say," she said. 

Her voice was low but so clear that everyone heard die* 
tinctly. Lord Glassbury went to the door and closed it, Mr. 
Oobura stood erect with a waiting expression on his keen face. 

" Would yon like to see me alone, Miss Carrington?" be 
suggested, with his well-known gentle courtesy. *' Shall we 
go to the library?" 

Maida made a gesture in the negative. 

" I want to speak — far my sister and myself. That was 
our father's will you read; but — but it was not his wish. It 
was his wish that all bis money, all that he possessed, should 

E) to someone else- — to that gentleman " — she looked at Pur- 
y, who shrank back and put out his hand in a repudiatoiy 
way, as if he were denying the fact — " it is all his. My father 
wished it; my sister and I wish it/' 

There was a silence that might have been felt; then every- 
body seemed to draw a long breath. 

''What is this?" asked Mr. Coburn. 

Lady Olassburv, with a faint cry, caught Maida's arm; not 
one of them at that moment but believed that her grief had 
overturned the girl's mind; not one, perhaps, except — Heron* 
court, who stood with folded arms, his eyes fixed on the white, 
lovely face. 

" Surely you cannot mean what you are saying?" said Mr. 
Coburn. " This will — it was drawn up under your father's 
most clearly expressed direction — no man could have been 
more explicit, no man more sane. Who is this gentleman?" 

He looked at Josiah Purley with solemn amazement. 

" He was my father's friend," said Maida. " My father 
owed all his wealth to him; it belonged to Mr. Purley, 
not to my father. My father acknowledged it just before- 
just before he died. He knows that I speak the truth." 

Her eyes rested on the shrinking figure, the working face, 
raised in piteous appeal to her. Purley opened bis lips. 

" I — I — " he stammered, hoarbely. 

" My sister " — here Carrie did her hand into Maida's and 
held it tightly — " my sister and I know the truth, and are 
quite resolved upon giving up the money to its rightful owner. 
We wish it done at once. You will know how to do it— we 

"U sign any paper — we will do everything that is necessary 
restore the money. Nothing, nothing will induce us to 
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keep It; for it is not •ws, but his; and my father wished as 
to restore it." 
The effort was almost too much for her, the strain too 

rat; die swayed to and fro slightly and sank into her chair, 
moment of excitement followed. Lady Qlassbury fell on 
her knees beside the girl and caught her hand, calling upon 
her name; Ricky harried across tne room to Carrie, some of 
the others gathered round; Mr. Ooburn and his partner ex- 
changed hurried words. In the excitement no one noticed 
that the small, bent figure had crept out of the room. 

Mr. Ooburn was the first to speak. He came over to Maida 
and the rest, a frown of perplexity on his brow, his keen eyes 
scanning her faoe. 

" This is a most extraordinary communication — request — 
my dear young lady," he said. " I fear that the cause is only 
too plain ; your great grief, the terrible suddenness of your be- 
reavement — # ' 

Mania rose, wringing her hands, but she was otherwise 
calm, and endued with strength by her resolution of self -sac- 
rifice. 

" No," she said. " I know what I am saying. Oh, must 
I tell you? You will not believe that I am in earnest unless I 
do so." 

In words broken and sometimes almost incoherent by rea- 
son of her emotion, she told the story of the Roaring Jane. 
They listened in a kind of dull amazement; not doubting — for 
who could doubt those accents which bore truth in every note 
as they fell from the white, quivering lips; who could doubt, 
looking at the lovely face, eloauent with its nobility of pur- 
pose? — they remembered Mr. Carrington's sudden rise, the 
mystery attaching to it. Mr. Spinner, Ricky — Heroncourt 
himself — recalled the little incidents, trivialities, unnoticed at 
the time, which, flashing now upon their remembrance, bere 
out the truth of her startling statement 

" But — but " — began Mr. Ooburn, earnestly, almost angrily 
— " all this may be true — I do not say it is not, mv dear 
young lady, I do not say it is not; but this Mr. Josiah hurley 
has no legal claim upon you, no one would say so; all your 
frieuds — consult your friends! — they would all say that such a 
course that you propose, such a sacrifice, would be an act of 
madness. Consult Lord Heroncourt " — he danced at Her- 
oncourt — " he has every right to be consulted — your father's 
friend, your future husband. Ask him /" 

All eyes went t j Heroncourt— even Maida's; hen rested oi 
His face with an expression not to be described! He was very 
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white and nis brows were drawn. He put oat hu, aand and 
took hen and held it firmly, his eves fall of love and tender- 
ness, of admiration, even of worship. He had never loved 
her better than at that moment; she seemed almost divine to 
him; and his nnworthiness to claim so noble a creature as his 
own, weighed upon his heart. 

" Miss Oarrington is quite right/ 9 he said. " I agree with 
every word she has said. The money most be restored. You 
have appealed to me— that is my response." 

Mr. Ooburn glared, and, for the first time in his profes- 
sional life, found himself for the moment incapable of speech; 
then he burst forth with angry indignation: 

" Do you know what vou are saving, my lordP You ad* 
vise, you aid and abet, this young lady, this poor girl, half* 
mad with grief, to make over her and her sister's fortune to 
—to this man?" 

" I do," said Heronoourt. 

A faint cry like a long-drawn breath rose from the listeners; 

" Oh, you do! 1 suppose you would like me to sit down* 
my partner and I. and draw up a deed of gift this very mo- 
ment?" 

Heronoourt inclined his head. 

" I should," he said. 

" Yes!" broke from Maida's white lips. 

" Oli, you would!" exclaimed Mr. Coburn. M Then per- 
mit me to tell you, my lord, that you are talking rank non- 
sense; and that I decline to have any hand in such an insane 
proceeding. In the whole course of my professional career — " 

Heronoourt went to him and laid a hand upon his shoulder. 

" Don't you see, don't you understand?" he said, in a low 
voice. " If you do not do it, if you refuse to stand by her to 
carry out her wishes, she will get someone else?" 

" Then let her!" retorted Mr. Coburn. " It's sheer mad- 
ness. Where is the man? He was here just now." 

He swept the room with his pince-nez for the insignificant 
cause of all this trouble, but the shrinking little figure was 
not to be seen. 

" He has gone. I must see him. I must take counsel's 
opinion. I tell you frankly, Lord Heronoourt, that I shall 
do everything in my power to stop this insane idea of my cli- 
ent; for, remember, she is my client!" 

Maida uttered a faint cry; the colour stole to her face and 
her eyes glowed. Drawing Carrie with her, she went to the 
table, and, while they all watched her in amazement, she 
wrote something on a sheet of the foolscap lying there. 
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"Sign!" she whispered to Carrie. 

Carrie pat her signature — a shaky but legible signature— 
and Mr. Coburn strode forward as she had finished it. 
"What is this?" he demanded, taking up the paper. 

* Why — why, are you aware that by this you have given up 
toe whole of your fortune to this man?" 

He was almost purple with rage and indignation, and be 
was about to tear the paner across; but Maida took it gently 
but swiftly from him, ana held it out to Heroncourt, 

His hand closed over it, and he looked at the lawyer calmly* 

" The thing is done, sir," he said. 

A cry arose — it was almost a scream from Lady Olassbuiy 
—Maida swayed unsteadily and sought a chair for support, 
and Heroncourt drew her arm within his, and, supporting 
her, took her from the room. 

" Maida! Dearest! What can I say to you? How can I 
tell you how I admire, love, revere you?" 

She drew her arm from his, covered her eyee with her 
hands; then her arms fell to her sides, and she looked at him, 

" Good-bye 1" broke from her quivering lips. 

" Good-bye?" he echoed, startled, and yet with a sharp 
; of foreboding. " Why jjood-bye, dearest?" 
e held out her hands to him, then drew them back, drew 
them from his swift grasp. 

" Because — because it must be ' Good-bye/ " she faltered, 
•triving to drive back the sobs, the tears that blinded her* 

* It is good-bye forever, is it not? — for we must part!" 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

" Wb must part!" 

Heroncourt looked at her with tender pity in his eyes. The 
excitement of the scene was still strong upon them; naturally 
he felt confused; and he did not fully take in the meaning of 
her words. He may have thought that the was half-hys- 
terical with the stress and strain of the ordeal she had just 
gone through. 

" Part, dearest," he said, with something almost like m 
smile. " Do you mean that I must go now?" 

" Yes — and forever!" she responded, with a catch in her 
voice, her hand going up to her lips aa if to steady them. 
" Ah, don't yon see, don't you understand? I have seen, 1 
have known it ever since I knew the truth* I knew that all 
must be over between us." 
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His face paled, his brows came down as was their woat 
when he was angry or much moved. 

" Can yon know what you are saying P" he said, in a low 
toioe. " Do yon realise— We will not say any more now, 
dearest. Yon shall go and rest Try and get some sleep. 
Yon want to be alone; I will not worry you; no one shall 
worry yon again to-night. To-morrow I will oome and take 
yon for a drive." 

" Not to-morrow, not ever again," she said, again calmly, 
but with infinite sadness. "I know what I am saying, 
Byrne; I have been saying it to myself so often. It is so 
strange to me that you do not understand, do not see. Bat, 
no; you are too notile, too unselfish — " 

" Never mind my nobility and unselfishness, dearest," he 
said, with a smile that was meant to soothe and calm her. 
"Just tell me exactly what you mean, what it is that is 
troubling von, that sweet heart of yours, that dear little head 
—I haven't told you yet how nobly yon have behaved, how 
grandly. Such a self-sacrifice as you — and Carrie, God bless 
her! — have made, is one of those things that make one think 
better of poor humanity. I love and revere you for it, my 
queen 1" 

" Yes; it has cost a great deal," she said. " Onoe or 
twice I was tempted — when I thought of the cost, of all that 
it meant to me — I was tempted — But I could not have done 
otherwise: you know that. Now I am going to pay the cost. 
I have got to say good-bye, got to part with you." 

Her hands rested on his shoulders for a moment, but she 
drew them away swiftly ere he could take them. He did not 
interrupt her, but stood looking down into her eyes with a 
dreadful foreboding. 

" Don't you see, Byrne, that now we have lost this money, 
now I am poor again, we— we can't be married?" 

He started and bit his lip; but still he said nothing: ho 
knew it was better to let her speak from the fulness of her 
heart. 

" You cannot marry anyone who is— poor," she went on, 
her eyes meeting his with a piteous kind of gravity, her hands 
clasped tightly. "You yourself are poor; yon want the 
money, you must have it. Oh, I understand it all so well! 
How often have I heard it! And I know it is true. Why, 
even I see that it is impossible that yon should marry anyone 
anless she were rich, very rich. And I am poor now, and I 
must give you up— Ah, do not look at me sol You know 
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what it costs me, you know that I lore you, that I shall love 
you until I die— bat I can never marry you." 

His heart grew cold as ice* Her very confession of love for 
him was evidence of her resolution, of that determination, 
that power of will, which characterised her. He began to 
shake a little, for his love was as great as hers, and, being a 
man, more passionate and less capable of reasoning. 

" This is madness, Maidal" broke from him at last, almost 
sternly, 

" Ah, no! it is not madness," she said, with a sigh. " It 
is sanity, the sanity of this workaday world. I should be mad 
if I did not say what I say, if I were to falter for one moment 
with the truth, with the awful fact — for it is awful to me— 
and yet I have to face it!" 

" And IF" he said. " You speak for yourself only." 

" Ah, no, no!" she broke in with piteous entreaty in her 
voice and her eyes. " I am thinking of you, and only of yon. 
I am speaking for both of us. I know that you would not 
have done so — " 

" And you are quite right," he said, passionately. " Noth- 
ing shall induce me to give you up. 1 would rather discard 
the title, change my name, leave England, or stay and work 
here on the estate as a labourer, than resign you!" 

The warm blood rushed to her face; she gripped the bosom 
of her black dress to keep her hands from going round hi* 
neck* 

" Ah, it is you who are mad!" she said. " But you have 
not had time to think yet, to face the truth. It has all come 
so suddenly to me. I have known it since— since the night 
my father died. I have had time to think, to gain courage, 
to brace myself to face the inevitable. You must help me to 
do so. Ah! you will help meP I want help so badly," she 
sighed, piteouslv. 

" I will not help you," he said. " I will never give you 
up. Let all else go — " 

" All!" she said. " Oh, don't you realise what all that 
9 all * means? To give up your place in the world — so high a 
one— -all its privileges, all its duties and responsibilities. To 
leave your people, to desert them — oh, it would be like a sol- 
dier deserting oefore the enemy! You could not do it! Do 
you think I would let you, or that I should be happy if I 
could bring myself to let you? Every moment of the aav my 
happiness would be turned to gall by the thought that I had 
ruined your life, that I had permitted you to sacrifioe it for— 
a woman." 
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"The woman I tare!" he broke out, almost fiercely 
M The woman who loves me!" 

" Yea, too well to wreck your life. Bat I can not talk anv 
more." She drew her hand across her brow. " I am so tirei 
—bo tired!" 

" To-morrow?'* he pleaded, almost commanded. 

She shook her head. 

" No, not again, not to-morrow, nor ever. I could not 
bear it-— do you not see what it costs me to part with yon 
once? Could I go on parting with yon? I love you, bat I 
pray that we may never meet again." 

He uttered an inarticulate cry, and tried to take her hand; 
abe drew it away from him at first, then placed it, with a 
gesture of renunciation, in his. 

" Our pat lis separate from now. We shall both suffer; yott 
only for a time — I hope and pray: it shall be my constant 
prayer. You must try and forget me—" 

" Forget vou! My God!" broke from him. 

" Try ana think of me as if I had died," she said. " Help 
me to bear the heavy cross which is laid on me. I ask you to 
do this, knowing that you love me. Look in my eyes, Byrne, 
and realise that mv resolution is unbreakable. My love for 
you will keep me firm. Your future happiness is dearer to 
me than life itself, and nothing, nothing even you can say, 
will tempt me to wreck it. Go now. I — I cannot bear any 
more. Ah, go!" 

" You ask too much," he said, hoarsely. " But I will go 
now — this must be torture for you: it is for me, and I judge 
you by myself. Go and rest; but understand that I do not 
yield to you; that I will not give you up." 

" I know," she said. " It is I who give you up — because 
I must This must be our last meeting — I could not bear to 
go over it all again — nothing would make me swerve from my 
resolution. Good-bye! Ah, you will go now!" 

With something between a groan and a moan he drew her 
towards him — and crushed her against his breast. She suf* 
fered the passionate caress — suffered it because she knew that 
it was the last — and her head sank on his shoulder and her 
lips formed a kiss against the insentient cloth, while his kisses 
fell on her face. At last she gently, but firmly, Withdrew 
from his arms, and, catching at the balustrade as she went, 
ascended the stairs. 

At the turn she stopped and looked down at him, with all 
her soul in her miserable eyes. He was standing, as she had 
lift him, white to the line, his brows drawn as if he were in 
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physios! agony. He waited until die had gone on her way 
again, then he tore his hat from the stand and got into the 
open air. Everything seemed spinning round bim; his heart 
was racked with the impotent raging against Fate. For he 
knew what kind of girl she was, that her resolution was as 
strong as her capacity for love; that the very greatness of her 
love for him would give her strength to persist in the course 
she had taken. He was half-mad with gnef and despair, and 
he threw up his clenched hand as if in defiance of the gods 
who had dealt him so heavy a blow. Scarcely knowing 
whither he was going, he strode across the lawn and almost 
ran against Mr. Spinner, who had been waiting for him, and 
now emerged from a side walk. 

" This is terrible business, my lord — " he began. 

Heroncourt regarded him vacantly; then, with a nod, was 
about to go on; but Mr. Spinner trotted beside him. 

" I am sorry to intrude upon your lordship at such a mo* 
lnent," he said, with a mixture of nervousness and temerity; 
" but business is business; and this has come so suddenly 
upon us — I think I have a right, my lord, to ask what course 
you intend to adopt I suppose I may say that — that the en* 
gagement with Miss Gam'ngton will be broken off unless — she 
abandons this absurd idea of hers? Very noble of her, and 
all that, of course; but I've no doubt your lordship has talked 
the matter over with her and persuaded her to give it up. In 
that case, everything — business matters — will go on between 
you and me, my lord, as smoothly as before. All she has 
got to do is to abide by her father's will and stick to — " 

Heroncourt had scarcely been listening; but the man's 
meaning at last bore in upon him. He turned with a fierce* 
ness which caused Mr. Spinner to shrink back, as if he dread- 
ed a blow. 

" Miss Oarrington will adhere to her resolution," said Her- 
oncourt, " and I, being an honest man, uphold her." Then 
his face worked and his hands clenched* " Man! Man!" he 
cried, hoarsely. " Why do you come to me now? The mar- 
riage— It is broken off — No, no! it shall not be — For 
God's safce leave me! But you threaten me — is that soF 
Then do your worst Out of my sight!" 

He strode on, leaving Mr. Spinner red in the face and gap- 
ing, but raging at heart 

When Carrie came np she found Maida seated in a low 
chair, her hands clasped tightly, her eyes fixed on vacancy; 

Ct not vacancy, for she saw Heronoourt'a white Xaee beta* 
r, heard his despairing voice. 
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Carrie went to her and knelt beside her. 

" You have eent Heronoonrt awav, Maida?" she nid, aafl 
dbe managed to keep her voice steady; for she knew that it 
was Maida who now needed comforting. 

"Ye* he has gone," said Maida. * We have parted. 

"Oh, Maida!" Carrie's voice broke for a moment. 
44 Then it is all over? All the money has gone, we are poor 
again? Oh, it is so hard to believe, to realise— -and yet yon 
are quite right. We could not have kept it. It is only of 
yon and Byrne that I am thinking: it is so hard for yon. It 
seems to me that it is always hard to do right: I wonder why? 
Why should you Buffer like this; why should he? Oh, for- 

fre me, Maida dear; I am ( nly making it worse for you, and 
want to help you! We are poor again, but it doesn't mat- 
ter, not the poverty. We can work; you have your reciting, 
and I— oh, there are ever so many things I can do — if it were 
only not necessary for you and Byrne— but I won't talk of it, 
you mustn't think of it Maida!" She sprang to her feet 
and pushed her hair from her forehead and drew a long 
breath, as if she were making up her mind to face the music 
"Maida, we'll go back to Coleridge Street! Yes; that's 
what we'll do. They know us there and they'll be glad to 
have us back. How delighted Sarah will be. Whv, all this 
will seem like a dream." Her eyes filled with tears, but she 
turned away, as she thought, not of the wealth and the luxury 
that had taken to themselves wings, but of Heroncourt and 
her sister's broken heart. " Just like a dream; like one of 
those dreams in the ' Arabian Nights,' when the man wakes 
up and finds that he has been asleep and has kicked over his 
basket of crockery. And perhaps it will all come right." 

Maida shook her head and smiled the piteous little smile, 
which masks an aching heart, aching with despair. 

" Yes; we will go back to Coleridge Street, Carrie," she 
said. " I thought that all was lost; I forgot that I had still 
got von. Forgive me, dearest!" 

She drew Carrie to her; but Carrie, knowing that they were 
both on the verge of breaking down, drew herself from the 
loving arms. 

" I want Ricky, I must have Ricky!" she exclaimed. 
" He shall manage it for us. That's the best of Ricky — you 
can always rely on him when you are in trouble. Wait hers, 
dear." 

She went down-stairs and found Ricky pacing up and down 
the hall. He turned to her with an expression of dismay and 
— ! Bty on his boyish faea. 
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u How is shef" he asked, anxiously. 

" Bad!" replied Carrie, with her old curtness; for she was 
forgetting all in her anxiety for Maida. " Everything has 
gone smash, Ricky— no, don't speak; there isn't time. I 
want you to help us. We've got to leave here!" 

" Leave here*" he gasped. 

" Why, of course!" she retorted. " This place doesn't be- 
long to us! It belongs to Mr. — Mr. — I forget his name. 
Everything belongs to him. We are poor again — no, don't 
speak; I've got to do all the talking: it oomes natural — we 
are going back to Coleridge Street." 

Poor Ricky tried to look overwhelmed and aghast; but a 
treacherous feeling of relief and gladness was making his 
heart beat — much to his shame. 

" To Coleridge Street?" lie echoed. 

" Yes; you go and catch the first train and go and see if 
the rooms are vacant. If they are not, get some others in 
the same street. Wire to me the moment you settle matters 
—to t/i«, mind!" 

Ricky went for his hat and coat, and she helped him on 
with the latter. As she did so, she caught sight of his face, 
and, despite all the terrible trouble which weighed upon her, 
a smile stole to her lips and into her eyes; for, try as he 
would, Ricky could not look crushed and overwhelmed, nor 
keep an expression of treacherous relief and gladness — at any 
rate, satisfaction — from his frank countenance. 

" You needn't look so hilarious, Ricky," she said. 

He crimsoned and cast down his eyes; then he raised them 
to hers courageously, almost defiantly. 

" It's true," he said. " I'm ashamed of myself; but — but 
don't ^ou understand, Carrie? All these months past you've 
—you've seemed to be slipping away from me— the money 
made the difference. I felt as if I were losing you; and now 
— now you are poor again. Oh, I'm a bad lot!" 

" That's no news," retorted Carrie. " I've known that 
all along. Get them to put a dog-cart to, and wire to me the 
moment you know." 

Then her voice broke and her lips quivered. 

" Oh, my poor Maida!" she wailed. 

He took both her hands in his and pressed them against 
his heart; but he could not speak, and he turned and ran out 
of the hall without another word. 

An hour later, Lady Olassbury begged Maida to let her 
come in. Maida was calm — terribly cairn — but looked almost 
worn out Lady Glassbury took her hand and held ik 
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M I have been to the Court— I have seen Byrne. He bee 
told me — Oh, Maida, he is heartbroken, almost out of his 
mind!" 

M *Wa looked at her steadily* 

" Do not tell me I" she said, as if Lady Glassbury had 
stabbed her. " Bat tell me this — no, look me in the face; 
answer me as one true woman should answer another: Have 
I done right?" 

There was a moment of silence, an intense silence. The 
two women looked at each other, Maida as if she were read- 
ing Lady Glassbury's soul. The answer came at last; word 
after word, slowly, as if they were wrung, forced from the 
trembling lips. 

" You hare done quite right God help you both!" 

Maida and Carrie slept together that night; and, worn out 
by the strain she had undergone, Maida slept soundly. Soon 
alter breakfast, Mr. Goburn and his partner arrived, and 
Maida went down to them at once. 

The two men remonstrated and argued; Mr. Goburn even 
waxed wrathful and indignant; called her quixotic, absurd, 
hysterical. 

She listened patiently, almost meekly, and in the end they 
found her as immovable as she had been on the preceding 
day. Everything was to be given up to Josiah Parley: if Mr. 
Goburn would not take the necessary steps, she would be re- 
luctantly compelled to employ some one else. Her calmness, 
her dignity, her strength of will amazed and bewildered the 
two men of law. They took their departure almost in silence. 

" She is splendid, but mad!" said Mr. Goburn. 

" Yes; but it's the kind of madness which defies us sane 
men," retorted his partner. 

It is to be feared that Mr. Goburn swore under his breath, 
perhaps for the first time in his life. 

" We mast go to this man at onoe and make the best terms 
we can. Unfortunately for everybody concerned, poor Gar- 
rington left no money to anyone Excepting the two girls; if 
he Bad done so, the other legatee or legatees could have dis- 
puted this deed of gift; at any rate, there would have been 
some proceedings which would have afforded us time. Bat, 
as it is, this girl will succeed in ruining herself; and not a 
soul can prevent her!" 

Half an hour after the lawyers had gone a telegram came 
for Carrie. She ran with it to Maida's room. 

" Eicky has got the rooms, Maida," she said. " There to 
i to catch the two o'clockl" 
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Maida oorered her face with her hands for a 
Then she stretched them oat with a gesture of assent. 
"We will go!" she said. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

Hsbokoourt was tramping slowly through the plantation 
in which Maida had so nearly met her death, and in which he 
had avowed his love for her. It was raining in a drizriing 
and uncomfortable fashion, so that he could scarcely keep his 
pipe alight; and he trudged along with the collar of his shoot* 
rag-jacket turned up, his head bent and gun under his arm. 
Every now and then a pheasant rose and whirred well within 
shot; but he merely glanced at it in a listless fashion, as if he 
had forgotten that he had come out for the Englishman's pas- 
time, to " kill something." 

A month has passed since Mr. Carrington had been carried 
to his grave in the little church-yard, a month which had told 
pretty severely upon Heroncourt. He looked thinner, his 
race was haggard and worn, that expression of care which dis- 
tinguishes the faces of those who are fighting against a bitter 
sorrow; the happy light had left his eyes, and there were lines 
about his mouth which carking care draws with a depth and 
precision which the most skilful draftsman might envy. 

He had lost the hope which is the light of life. His love 
for Maida had absorbed his whole being, and having lost her 
he felt like a shadow moving amongst shadows in this dreary 
pageant which we call the World; and his present misery was 
accentuated and intensified by the happiness which had been 
his only a few short weeks ago. 

He was living alone at the Oourt, for Glassbury had been 
compelled to go back to town to attend to his political duties 
— he was in the Cabinet again, and there was an autumn sit* 
ting — and, of course, Lady Glassbury had accompanied him , 
Thev had begged him to go with them; but he had refused, 
for he knew that if he went to London he would haunt Cole* 
lidge Street — and Maida had refused to see him. 

It was better for him to remain at the Court than to show 
his haggard face at his club, to meet the curious, though 
sometimes sympathetic, eyes of his friends and acquaintances* 
besidts, there was a mournful pleasure to be extracted by 
visiting the spots where he and Maida had known such perfect 
happiness. 

Presently be came to the very place where Maida bo- 1 
in his arms after he had rescued ner from the falling 
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It still lay there, for he had given orders that it should re- 
main, and he sat down on it ana relit his pipe, looking round 
Jam with knitted browB and aching heart. 

Presently he took a letter from his pocket and read it for 
the third time that morning. It was from Lady Glassbury, 
and ran thus: 

" Dear Bybve — I saw her yesterday; she is Tery pale and 
thin; but she says that she is well. I spoke of you to her and 
she talked of you quite calmly — alas! too calmly — but she still 
adheres to her resolution not to see you. * What would be 
the use/ she said, in that sweet, low voice of hers, ' I want 
Lord Heronoourt to forget me.' She always calls you Lord 
Heronoourt, poor child! ' It would not help him to do so, if 
we were to meet, even occasionally. I should not be worthy 
of his love if I did not do all I could to save him from — my- 
self. Tell him that I am quite well, that I have got to work 
again, and that I have many engagements.' I am afraid that 
1 shall not be able to see her often, for several times when I 
have called the little servant who is devoted to her and Car* 
rie, told me ' not at home;* and Maida wrote me a note tell- 
ing ma that she would rather not see me. It is net pride, 
but her dread of being reminded of the past and of you. 
Both the girls are cheerful — Maida is not one to wear the wil- 
low — flie 38 the bravest girl I ever met — and Carrie, well; she 
does hor best to be bright and merry for Moida's sake. I 
met Mr. Coburn the other day and he was full of the ' Car* 
rington affair,' as he called it. He made out the deed of gift 
— as he said; * If he did not do it, someone eke would '—but, 
as you know, the man Josiah Purky has disappeared and can* 
not be found, though old Mr. Coburn has made every en- 
deavour to discover him. It appears that he did not return 
to the hotel aftor the funeral and all trace of him has been 
lost Mr. Coburn says that it is quite easy for a man like 
Purley, who has nothing up againet him and is unknown to 
the police, to leave England and leave no clue behind him. 
But does it not sound like a romance? Here are you and 
Maida separated by this quixotic resignation of a vast fortune 
which, at present, lies absolutely without an owner? What 
are you doing and what will you do, dear Byrne? My heart 
aches for you! Your case is even worse than Maida's; for 
she has her work, poor child! and yru have none. Glassbury 
says: ' What about politics? 9 Would you like to go into the 
House? The party would look after you and find you a 
plaoe. I don't know what to advise. Come up and Jet as 
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jalk it over. But, understand, you must nob hope to see 
Maida, unless it be at a distance: her firmness is adamantine, 
it is wonderful how so tender and sweet a girl can be so reso- 
lute." 

Heronoourt folded the letter and put it away with a smile. 
Politics! lie knew that he was quite unfitted for such a 
career; he hated a publio life, publicity of any kind; and, 
though he was not averse to work, he knew that the drudgery 
of a publio office would be intolerable. He could have driven 
a plough or turned bricklayer with profound satisfaction — if 
he could have Maida to go home to after his day's toil. 

He went home and dressed for dinner, and the faithful 
Baxter, whose devoted, old heart ached for his master, noted 
Heroncourt's listless preoccupation. Heroncourt scarcely 
ate anything at dinner, which was k served with due state by 
the butler and a couple of footmen, who placed the many 
dishes on the table, and removed them, for the most part, un- 
touched; and after the pretence of a meal was over, Heron* 
court called for his overcoat and tramped np and down the 
terrace until he had worn himself out, and could face the 
silence of his own room, where he would probably lie sleepless 
until the morning. 

Now and again he wandered to the Towers, which was now 
closed and silent as a tomb, and where the caretaker — an in- 
dividual as gloomy as the place itself, eyed him with an .awed 
curiosity. Day after day passed in this way, until the life be* 
eame intolerable, and he felt that he muBt go to London, if 
only to be near Maida, to breathe the same air. 

He and Baxter went to his rooms, and Heronoourt walked 
round to the Glateburys. Ethelreda was at home, and could 
scarcely refrain from starting when she saw his face, could not 
refrain from muttering a shocked exclamation. 

" Oh, Byrne!" 

" Have you seen her again?" he asked. 

She shook her head. 

" No; she will not see me. And, Byrne, she is quite right' 9 

" I must see her," he said. 

" You cannot. You cannot force your way into the house. 
Byrne, you must be patient; you would only pain and torture 
her by the sight of you. Do you think I do not know?" she 
added, with a sigh. 

" I must see ner; if only from a distance," he said, stub* 
Wrnly. "I am simply starving for a sight of her. That 
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sounds like a love-eiok boy, doesn't itP Bat, by Heaven, itt 
the simple trath!" 

Lady Glassbary was silent for a moment, then she said. 

" She is reciting at the Heathootes* to-night; yon shall 
oome with me — bat, Byrne, you will not attempt to speak to 
her? Yon will promise mo? Ah, Byrne, yon see I love her 
as well as yon, and I cannot have the poor girl made more 
unhappy than she is. Yon must keep oat of sight, or she 
will break down; perhaps be made ill, and so unable to work." 

" I promise/' he said; " bat I mast see her." 

He went with Lady Olassbnry to the Heatheotes\ It was 
a " small and early, bat of coarse it was late and the rooms 
were crowded. He took up his position in a corner, almost 
hidden from view, and waited. He had to siU through several 
items of the programme, and then Maida. appeared. The 
blood rushed to his face at sight of her, then ebbed back to 
his aching heart. She was dressed in black— his heart ached 
afresh at the thought that she should have to face the world, 
work for her living in this public way, in these early days of 
her mourning — and she was very pale; bat she looked lovelier 
than ever, and the desire for her throbbed in his every vein. 
Her appearance stilled the conversation, as usual, and every* 
body watched her eagerly. 

Grief had not robbed her of her wonderful art; indeed, her 
sorrows had endowed her with an additional force, that of ex- 

Crience, and she recited with a power and an intensity which 
Id the audience spell-bound- He himself was carried away 
by her power; bat as she finished, the sense of her personality 
came back upon him, and he scanned her with a lover's eager* 
ness and minuteness. The black dress was unrelieved by a 
| single ornament, excepting the plain gold bracelet which he 
had restored to her; and this link with the past brought a 
lamp into Heronooart's throat How could she forget him 
while she wore that? " Oh, my darling!" almost broke from 
his lips. 

She recited again; then, amidst a storm of applause, moved 
from the piano. Heronoourt rose and made nis way, none 
too gently, through the crowd towards the hall. It was fall 
of gaests who had been unable to find room in the salon, and 
he could not reach his hat and coat for a minute or two. As 
he stood, waiting to attract a footman's eye, there was a slight 
movement in the crowd; a lane was made, and Maida cams 
down it. He was starting forward instinctively and impul* 
lively; bat he remembered his promise and checked himseUL 
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Be was, however, in the front line of the lane, *ud Maida, at 
■he passed him, raised her downcast eyes and met his. 

Bbe half stopped, the pallor of her face was suffused by 
crimson, then it became pale again, and, without the slightest 
sign of recognition beyond that momentary change of colour, 
she passed on and was lost to his sight. He stood for a moment, 
scarcely knowing where he was, his heart beating thickly, so 
that he felt half -suffocated; then he got his hat and coat, and 
was leaving the house when Lady Olassbury, just behind him, 
called to him. 

He got into the brougham with her and leant back in his 
corner, his head bent on his chest, his arms folded. 

" You have seen her?" she said in a whisper, frightened by 
the expression of his face. 

" I nave seen her," he said. " She passed me without a 
word, a bow — as if we were strangers. Oh, my God, it is 
hard to bear! And, only a few weeks ago— Passed me as a 
stranger! And she will do it every time we meet I know 
her! There is no hope for me. Put me down here, Ethel* 
reda " — they were opposite his club. " 1 am not fit company 
— -I scarcely know what I am saying — Put me down here. 

He went into the club and into the smoking-room, and 
called for some brandy, and smoked and drank for an hour. 

He hud of late been one of the m »st temperate of men, and 
the liquor soon told upon him. He lay back on the settee 
with his hat drawn over his eyes, his cigar — he had smoked 
incessantly — in the corner of nis lips. Several men, friends 
and acquaintances, had entered the room or passed through 
it: but he had not returned their greetings, and, after eyeing 
him curiously, they left him alone. 

Presently a man came in, a middle-aged man, with a 
bronzed face and kten, resolute-looking eyes. 

" Hallo, Heroncourt!" he said, and he flung himself down . 
on the settee beside Heroncourt. " How are you? Glad to see 
you! Have a drink?'' 

Heroncourt motioned to his glass, which was half full, then 
finished it and nodded. 

" What are you drinking? brandy-and-soda? Bight! I'D 
do the same." 

He ordered the drinks. 

" Lord, how j *lly it is to be back in old London again! 
Rrst time I've seen it for nine years." 

Heroncourt glanced at the man indifferently. He had not 
recognised him at first; now he saw (hat it was an old ao- 
fwintance named Dartford, the younger brother of the lad 
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of Erith. Ho remembered that Dartford had left Englani 
soma years ago togo oat to some property he had in Australia; 
a cattle ranche, Heroncourt thought 

" I'm home on a holiday," said Dartford, lounging back 
with the air of enjoyment which a man who has been away 
from England always displays during the early days of his re- 
turn. 'It is nice to be back. And perhaps I'm back for 
good. Erith's boy is dead, and of course they want me home. 
Australia's good enough, but London's the place, after alL" 

" Have you had a good time?" asked Lord Heroncourt, 
with oolite indifference. 

" Oh, well, yes; good enough. At any rate, I've had a 
very lucky time, ana I've done deuced well. Went out with* 
out a penny, or nearly so, as you know, and have made a 
fairish oit: should have made more if I'd stayed; but Erith 
wanted me, and there's the title aad estates, you know. I 
shall have to sell out, I'm afraid. Been trying to get a part- 
ner, or even a manager, but haven't dropped upon the man I 
want." 

Heroncourt nodded. The man's conversation did not in* 
terest him — uot yet 

" Yes. You see," Dartford continued, with the garrulity 
of a man just come back to civilisation, " I don't want to self. 
I want to stick to the thing. What I require and what I am 
looking for is a man to run the show during my absence; a 
sort of alter ego, a locum tenens. I'd pay him a good screw; 
in fact, I don't mind taking him into partnership— that is, if 
I could find a man after my own heart And, mind you, it 
will be a deuced good thing for him; there's a lot of money 
to be made, and I'm not sure that there isn't gold on the 
It's a jolly fine thing, a ranche on the Quashi 
liver. * — *- ~ L ~ T *---- ™-^ A "- ' -*- *-•- 



9r. It makes me laugh when I hear Erith talk ab,»ut his 
land: he has got about thirty thousand acres; I've got a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. But I'm boring you, I m afraid. 
Got a cigar?" 

Heroncourt held out his case and watched Dartford as ha 
lit the cigar. Heroncourt had been drinking far more than 
he was accustomed to, but his brain was dear enough to seize 
upon the salient points of Dvrtf ord's statements, and an idea, 
vague and indefinite at the moment, was forming in his whirl- 
ing brain. 

41 So you want a man to take your place, do youP" h» 
asked. 

" That's exactly it," returned Dartford, with an emphatic 
tmL " I want a man who'll come in as a partner, look afUJ 
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my interests and his own, run the show during my absence 
and keep it going. He must be a man who is not afraid of 
work, a good rider, and a good shot. To such a man I could 
promise a fortune ; yes, a fortune. I suppose I shall have to 
advertise for him. Beastly nuisance I You don't happen to 
know such a man, do you ? As I say, he must be a man who 
is not afraid of work, and a decent chap ; because, don't you 
see, I might have to go over and chum with him ; at any rate, 
I shall have to trust him. Do you know of such a man?" 

Heroncourt took off his hat and drew his hand across his 
brow. 

"Waiter," he said, "bring me a siphon of soda-water. 
Yes; I know of such a man. And I think — the man would 
suit you. You want a man who can ride and shoot, a man 
who could look after your interests and his own, a man who 
wants to leave England and make his fortune. Oh, yes, I 
know the man you want/' 

Dart ford looked at him with eager anticipation. 

"No, really! You don't say so. What's his name — who 
is he?" 

"It's I," said Heroncourt, drinking a long draught of the 
soda-water. 

Dartford looked at him with amazement 

"You 1" he exclaimed. "Why, you are the Earl of Her- 
oncourt, aren't you? I heard of poor Harold's death— * 
iYou've got the title and the estates, haven't you?" 

"Yes," said Heroncourt; "but Pin short of money; I want 
ft change. See here, Dartford, if you can trust me, if you 
think I am the man you want — " 

"My dear fellow!" cried Dartford, enthusiastically. "I 
couldn't wish for a better. But— dash it all 1 do you know 
what it means? Hard work, plenty of it, your life in your 
hands; no society, no nothing; just hard work and danger 
all the time." 

'% know," said Heroncourt. "I have heard, IVe read 
about the Colonies ; I'm not afraid. I'm your man, and 111 
close with you, if you can't find a better. Just tell me the 
terms." 

m He drank some more soda-water and lit another cigar, sit- 
ting bolt upright, with his dark eyes fixed on Dartford's face, 

Dartford went into details. Heroncourt nodded. 

"When do you want me to start?" he asked. 

"Well, I'm afraid, soon," replied Dartford. 

"The sooner the better," said Heroncourt, with a Mttet 
•mile. "There is nothing to keep me." 
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Dartford looked at him eagerly. 

" Bight vou are, old chanF he said. «■ By George! I couldn't 
have found a better man ; I remember you, and what you wait 
and what yon did at Oxford! I'll draw up a little agreement. 
Meet me here to-morrow, or I'll go to your lawyers ii you like, 
and we'll settle the matter. Bat you are rare yon mean bus* 
nessP" 

" 1 mean business," said Heronoourt, grimly. " I want ta 
leave England, I want to make my fortune." 

44 Then, by George! you're on the right line/ 9 responded 
Dartford. 4< You'll make your fortune on the Quaehi River. 
Good-night, old chap! I'll meet you here at, say, twelve 
o'clock to-morrow; and if you're of the same mind we'll set* 
tie the business off-hand." 

As Heronoourt walked home — a little unsteadily at first, 
but the cool night air soon cleared his brain, for he was aa 
strong as a horse— a glimmer of hope began to rise within his 
heart Was it possible that he could get Maida after all? 
Other men had made fortunes across the seas — why, even 
Dartford, who had never been regarded as a Solomon— had 
done well; and why shouldn't he, Heronoourt? But sudden* 
ly he saw a difficulty in the way: Mr. Spinner. If that sen* 
Ueman got to know that Heronoourt intended leaving Eng* 
land the probability was that Mr. Spinner would issue a writ 
and stop his debtor; for Heronoourt owed him other sums 
besides that which was secured by his future marriage. Mr. 
8pinner could, in short, lay him by the heels and spoil this 
little hope for him. Heronoourt was now sober enough to sea 
that if he were to leave England, he would have to do so on 
the quiet; he must confide m no one, not even in the Glass* 
burrs, for Glassbury was the most forgetful of men and would 
probably blurt it out unintentionally. It seemed to Heron* 
court that Dartford and his proposal had come in the nick of 
time, had come providentially to save him from utter wreck 
and ruin, for there was a kind of madness working in his 
veins, the madness of unsatisfied lovto, of despair. 

He met Dartford the next day at twelve o'clock and heard 
a great many particulars and details. He confided his money 
troubles to Dartford, who could unite understand the neoes* 
sity for secrecy. Dartford was delighted at the idea of get* 
ting such a man for a partner; and before the two men sepa- 
rated, they drew up between them — Heronoourt was afraid of 
going to a lawyer— a simple, but sufficient agreement 

It was agreed that Heronoourt should sail at onoe and take 
WQ his post at the ranche; that he was to carry on the busfc 
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ness aa partner, and thai; he waa not to return until Dartf ord 
agreed to his doing so, or went oat to relieve him. They 
were to share and share alike. 

44 There was one thing 1 wanted to mention," said Heron- 
court: " I shall prefer to go ont there nnder another name. 
It is hard to explain my reason for this — " 

" Oh, it is easy to understand/' said Dartford, promptly. 
44 It's no advantage being a swell over there, in fact, it's 
against you: people think you're a new chum, and, of course, 
vou will be at first, and a soft-head — which yon' re not! Yes; 
I should certainly advise you to change your name: should do 
the same if I were in your place. What name will you take?' 9 

Heronoonrt considered for a moment or two, then he re- 
membered some of the family names: there were plenty of 
them, and he himself had a string of Christian names a yard 
long. He hit upon Owen Tudor, names which hud been in 
the family for generations. 

Dartford nodded approvingly. 

44 Just the thing," he said. " Short and easy to remember. 
Now, old chap, I've been looking up the shipping-lifet, and I 
find there's a vessel sails the day after to-morrow. You can 
get an outfit — oh, well, you could buy it in a couple of h^urs, 
come to that: but perhaps it's too soon — want to say, 4 Good- 
bye, sweetheart, rood bye,' and all that/' 

Heronoonrt coloured and looked down: the man's light 
words went through his heart like a knife. 

44 No, it's not too soon," he said. " I can manage it very 
well." 

Dartford made ont a list of things Heronoonrt would re* 

J aire, and fleroncourt went straight to the outfitter's — not 
is own, be sure. He did not reach his rooms until the even- 
ing, and as he opened the door he remembered Baxter: it gave 
him pause. He would have to confide in him, at any rate: 
bat he knew that he was quite safe in doing so. He could 
relv on Baxter as on himseli. 

44 Look here, Baxter," he said, as Baxter came in with his 
slippers and smoking-ooat. 44 1 find I have to go abroad sod* 
denly." 

44 Yes, my lord," responded Baxter, suddenly looking 
thoughtful aa he began to mentally run over the things his 
master would require. 

44 Yes; in fact, I am going the day after to-morrow. It's 
sharp work, and I'm going off on the quiet" 

"I understand, my lord," said Baxter, aa promptly aa be* 
for*. 



f said HeroncourL "Things hare been going 

with me lately, and I'm going abroad to try ani 

traight It's Australia. No one knows I'm going, 
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"Yes," said HeroncourL 
crookedly ' ' 

get 'em straight It's Australia. No one knows I'm going, 
and you will nave to keep yoar month shut" 

Baxter made no reply: none was neoessary. 

"I've g>t the things," Heronoonrt went on, "and the 
proper trunks to pack 'em in. You get 'em all ready and 
sena them down to the docks to-morrow night." 

44 Yes, my lord," said Baxter, as calmly and stolidly as if 
Heroucourt had given him directions to pack np for a visit to 
a country house. 

Heronconrt went to his bureau and took out some notes: 
Dartford had made him a liberal advance. 

41 Here's some money, Baxter. You'll find a hundred 
pounds over and above your wages. I wish I oould give you 
more — by George! you deserve it, No man had a better 
servant, a more faithful friend. And look here, Baxter: I'll 
send you over some more as soon as I get it, and you shall 
buy that little public-house which I know you've had in your 
mind's eye." 

44 Thank yon, my lord," said Baxter, a little huskily, but 
bolt upright " But I don't quite understand: don't I ao 
oompany your lordship?" 

44 No, I'm afraid not," said Heronconrt. " I'm going out 
to a wild place, going to drop the title — my name's Owen 
Tudor from to-day — and I'm going to rough it, and it 
wouldn't be fair to you, Baxter, to ask you to take a hand 
in it." 

Baxter opened his lips, but shut them again in soldierly 
fashion, took up Heroncourt's dress-coat and shoes and left 
the room. 

Heronconrt saw very little of him the next day, but at night 
Baxter came and tola him that his boxes had gone down to 
the docks. 

Heronconrt thanked him warmly. 

44 You're a good fellow, Baxter," he said. " I've never 
known you go wrong since we've been together." 

44 Thank you, my lord," said Baxter, his hand going up to 
the salute. 

Late that night Heronconrt went down to Coleridge Street 
and looked up at the window of the room which neld his 
heart's treasure. He paced the streets fighting with his grief 
until an early hour of the morning. 

Baxter had breakfast ready for him, explained the arrange- 
ments he had made regarding the rooms and other matters 
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and accompanied Heroncourt to the. docks and the ship, saw 
that his state-room was a comfortable one, and pat out his 
clothes. Then he came on deck and sainted. Heroncourt 
held oat his hand: both master and man were pale and had 
that peculiar look in their eyes which Englishmen wear when 
they are endeavouring to repress any sign of emotion. 

" Good-bye, Baxter," said Heroncourt. " I'll write to you 
—you shall have that money — get a nice pub., and I'll come 
and drink your health when I return." 

Baxter took his master's hand, shook it respectfully, and 
disappeared in the crowd and bustle. Heroncourt looked for 
him on the quay, but failed to see him. The vessel started, 
and half an hour afterwards Baxter approached him and said, 
quietly: 

" Breakfast is nearly ready, my lord — I beg pardon— eir. 
I've got you a seat at the table." 

Heroncourt stared at the man with amazement, with anger 
and afioctionate gratitude fighting for the mastery. 

" Baxter 1 Wnv, what the devil — ! Don'tyou know that 
we've sailed? What are you doing here? Where are you 
going?" 

" To Australia, my lord — sir," replied Baxter, stolidly, but 
with a suspicions moisture in his eyes. " I don't know the 
name of tne place; but no doubt your lordship will tell ma 
presently. " 

Heronoourt turned away, unable to speak. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Herokcottbt's disappearance was not noticed for some 
days. He had always been somewhat erratic in his move- 
ments, and his friends and acquaintances thought that he had 
returned to the Court; even Lady Glassbury was of this opin- 
ion ; but when a fortnight passed and they had not heard from 
him, she sent Lord Glassbury to call at Bernard Place. 

He came back to her dissatisfied and mystified. 

" Caretaker says that Byrne has left England. The rooms 
are closed and there is a notice on the door that all letters are 
to be sent to Cox's. I can't make it out I suppose he's 
gone off shooting somewhere; to the Tyrol, perhaps. I'm 
not surprised, for it's the best thing he could have done. But 
why didn't he come round to us or write? But there! whom 
a man's as much in love as Byrne he's practically insane." 

Lady Glassbury ordered the carriage and at once drove 
round to Oox's, who, in conformance with their invariable 
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Tule, positively and respectfully declined to famish her lady- 
ship with their client's address. She tried all her arts upon 
thorn, but in yain. They would be most happy to forward 
any letters to Lord Heroooourt, bat that was all they 
could da 

She went home and wrote a long letter of reproach and re* 
monstrances; then she drove round to Coleridge Street: and 
was informed by Sarah that " the young ladies were oat." 
She drove away feeling as if she had been burling herself 
against a brick wall. But her luck turned that evening, for 
she saw Maida at a big reception. 

To Lady GlasBbnry the girl looked paler and thinner than 
ever, and she was full of impatience and anger at the cruel 
fate which had befallen one so beautiful and s»j lovable. She 
left the crowded room and waited in the hall for Maida to 
come out. 

At sight of her the colour rose to Maida's face and Carrie 
ottered an exclamation of pleasure, which she checked in* 
stantly. Lady Glassbury almost seized upon her and kissed 
her. 

" You are a wicked, cold-hearted girl!" she said. " And, 
oh, how I wish I did not love you! How could you cut me 
as you have done? But you are not going to throw me off to- 
night: you will come straight home with me, if I have to 
carry you." 

" I am too big for that," said Maida, in her low, sweet 
voice. 

" Besides there's me," said Carrie. " We'll come quietly, 
Lady Glassbury; please don't call the police." 

In the carriage, Lady Glassbury put her arms round Maida 
and drew her towards nor; but there was not much talking 
till they were in Lady Giassbury's boudoir. She put Maida 
in an eesy-chair before the fire and loosened her cloak. 

" My dear child, how thin you have got, and how pale!" 
she said, reproachfully. 

" Oh, didn't you know that Maida is in training for the liv- 
ing skeleton?" said Carrie. " She doesn't eat enough to keep 
a sparrow alive, and she works like a nigger. Of course, 
she'll break down presently. But it's of no use talking to 
her. Maida always was and always will be a fine example of 
the two-legged mule." 

" She is talking nonsense, Lady Glassbury," said Maida. 
" I am quite well and quite strong." 

" Yon look it," said Lady Glassbury, with compassion ate 
" And now, tell me all the news. Has anything 
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tan heara at tcw_ absurd man Parley, who has (mused sil this 
trouble?" 

Maida shook her head. 

" Nothing/' she replied, sadly. 

" I'm not surprised. Nothing ever will be heard of him. 
I shouldn't wonder if he committed suicide from sheer re- 
morse for the unhappiness he has brought about." 

Maida shook her head again. 

" He will come back; they will find him some day," 

" And, meanwhile, you still persist in this quixotic course 
of yours?" 

Maida looked at her pleadingly. 

" Yes: but do not let us talk of it Tell me about your- 
self and Lord Glassbury, and all that you have been doing." 

" You mean about Byrne?" said iidy Glassbury, iu a low 
voice. " I — I have some news for you, dear. It's bad news 
—at least—" 

Maida looked up with a swift glance of alarm. 

" There, I didn\ mean to frighten you," said Lady Glass- 
bury, penitently. " But he has disappeared, left England, 
gone abroad — after big game, Glassbury says; but 1 don't 
know." 

" That is good news," said Maida, very quietly, and meet- 
ing Lady Glassbury's eyes bravely. " 1 am glad he ha* gone. 
The change will do him good; wny should lie not go?" 

" Oh, that's all very well; but why has he gone off in this 
mysterious manner? Why has he not left his address? Why 
did he not come and say good-bye? Oh, Maida, if you would 
only listen to reason! Carrie, can you not make her?" 

Carrie laughed a trifle bitterly. 

" The man or woman isn't born who could make Maida do 
or say anything she ' hasn't a mind to;' and 1 shouldn't think 
of wasting my energies in trying. Besides, she is right, Lady 
Glassbury. That's the worst of it. If you could only put 
Maida in the wrong, there would be some hope for everything 
and everybody; but she's one of those exasperating persons 
who are always right." 

Maida laughed, but the laugh was arrested by a slight at- 
tack of coughing. Carrie glanced at Lady Glassbury mean- 
ingly, and her ladyship stirred the fire and drew Maida' s cloak 
round her. 

" I know what will happen," she said, decisively. " You'll 
be ill, and then where will you be?" 

" In bed," replied Carrie for her, promptly. " And that 
is where she ought to be now. Let us go, Lady Glassbury; 
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you might as weH talk to that china image on the mantel* 
shelf as talk to Maida when ahe baa made op what she calk 
her mind." 

Maida rose, smiling sadly and pleadingly. 

" I have written a violent letter to Byrne," said Lady Glass- 
hury, " and I am going to write to him again more violently. 
I wish I were a man, so that I could use the language I want 
to use— " 

" You might get Lord Olassbury to enclose a slip of paper," 
said Game. 

" Will you not send a message to him, Maida?" 

" Yes; why should I not?" (aid Maida, with a spot of 
colour in her cheek. " Tell him, Lady Glassbury, that I am 
fflad he has gone abroad; and that I hope he will stay away a 
tone time." 

'I shall give him no such message," responded Lady Glas» 
bury, warmly. " Though it would serve you right if I did. 
Oh,' Maida, don't you realise how madly he loves you, how 
much harm your coldness is doing him?" 

The dash of colour left Maida*s face and she laid a quiver- 
ing hand on Lady Glaasbury's arm, the grey eyes growing vio- 
let with the intensity of her emotion and her effort to sup- 
press it. 

" Do you think I am so cold?" she said, in a low voice. 
" Ah, but you don't know, you don't know! I am trying to 
do the right thing and you must help me, and not make it 
harder far me. That is why — why — I keep away from you. 
I am trying to forget; and how can I help remembering when 
I see you, when I have to fight, not only myself, my own 
heart, out you." 

Lady Glassbury's eyes filled with tears; but what could she 
say? At such moments as this her love for the girl was al- 
most swallowed up in admiration for her staunchness. Aa 
they were going down the stairs, she held Carrie back, and 
whispered: 

" You must take care of her, Carrie. I — I don't like the 
look of her." 

" Ob, I'll take care of her," said Game. " I'd let you 
know how she is, but she has made me promise not to write 
to you, to anyone; and I've been trying all my life to break 
my promises to Maida, but have never yet succeeded." 

Maida seemed very tired that night when they sot home; 
but when she got to bed she could not sleep. Though die 
could not see him, the thought that Byrne had been near hex 
and wanted to aee her had been very sweet to her and almost 
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• consolation; but now he had gone far away, and his disap- 
pearance brought home to her more keenly than ever the fact 
that she had lost him. She woke in the morning, after a 
short sleep only, feeling hut and feverish, and her cough was 
worse. Carrie nursed her up during the day, as much as 
Maida would permit, for Maida had to recite that night at the 
house of an African millionaire. 

The excitement, which is part and parcel of the stock in 
trade of the genuine artiste, carried her through her perform- 
ance; but she hal to rest awhile in one of the gorgeous ante- 
rooms after she had finished; and while she was leaning back 
in a comfortable lounge, the hostess came to her with kindly 
concern. She was accompanied by a middle-aged lady, very 
much overdressed and all a-glitter with diamonds who shone 
grotesquely on her fat arms and above her red, good-natured 
lace. It was Mrs. Broseley, the wife of a man who had gone 
ont to Australia wiih the proverbial half a crown and had 
made a mlilion or s j. Miida had recited at Mrs. Broseley's 
palatial house, and the go /i-natured woman had taken a great 
fancy to the beautiful girl who had made the success of one 
of the most crowded of MtS. Broseley's At Homes. 

" My dear, you ought never to have been here!" she said, 
plumping down beside Maida and taking the slim, white hands 
between her two red, fat ones. " If you was my gal, I'd 
have had you in bed an' kept you there, if I'd had to 'old you 
down. Why, what's your m« ther about?" 

" I haven't anv mother," said Maida. 

" I'm her mother," said Carrie; " but she's a disobedient, 
wilful daughter." 

Mrs. Broseley nodded and smiled at Carrie comprehend* 
ingly. 

" Oh, that's it!" she said. " Well, I can sympathise with 
you. I know the sort of gal she is. I had one liko her: but 
die's dead. Now, my dear," turning to Maida with a good* 
natured smile which stretched her mouth from ear to ear. 
" You just let your little mother take you home and put you 
to bed. Don't you dream of going on with this reciting of 
yours till you've got rid of your cough and got some more 
flesh on your bones." 

" But I am going to you the day after to-morrow, Mrs, 
Broseley," said Maiaa. 

"Then you won't!" said Mrs. Broseley, emphatically. 
" Oh, I know they'll all be expectin' you, an' there'll be a 
rare how-de-do when you don't show up; but you're not to 
tome. You shall come when you're better. Now. I'm gain* 
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to send you home in my kerridge. Oh, I know you can git » 
•cab; but you're not gom' to ride through the night air. An 9 
, that cloak is not thick enough. Here!" she called to a foot- 
jnan, and told him to bring her own fur wrap, and, with her 
own hands, notwithstanding Maida's protest, she wrapped it 
sound the alight figure. 

Maida tried to smile as she expressed her thanks, but she 
aould scarcely speak, for she had lost her voice with the reci- 
tation; but the tears in her eyes spoke for her. 

Ehe was ill that night, and Carrie, the next morning, was 
trying to persuade Maida to let her send 4 for a doctor when 
Sarah came up the stairs two at a time, to announce that Sir 
Jeremiah Jordon wanted to see Miss Maida. Maida would 
have refused to see the great doctor, but he was not the kind 
of man to take a refusal, and presently he was sitting beside 
the bad and talking to her and Carrie about the weather, the 
last play, anything and everything, as if he had known them 
both f >r years, and as if Maida's health had no place in his 
mind. But presently he said, cheerfully, and with the smile 
which had helped to make him famous: 

" And now, my dear Miss Carrington, I want to enquire 
about that little cough of yours. It's only a little cough, of 
course, and everybody's got one at this time of year, 9 ' he him- 
self simulated a cough; "bat they're awkward things for 
Sreo!i8 of your profession, and I'm always desirous of nipping 
em in the bud, so to speak. I'll just try your chest; thank 
rra! Yo-e-s. Now, you'll remain in bed, at any rate, until 
come to-morrow. That's a good girl I Always do as 1 tell 
Cu and you'll live to be ninety-five. Have you read Browne's 
it book? Awfully amusing. I'll send it to you instead of 
medicine: nasty thing, medicine — never take it myself: sel- 
dom prescribe it. Port wine is what you want: but the worst 
of it is you can't buy it: all the good wine is mopped up by 
dukes and lord mayors. I've got some: left me by the Duke 
of Omnium: I'll send you some. And mind she drinks it!' 9 
he said to Carrie, turning upon her suddenly. 

Busy as he was, the great man drove back to Mrs. Brose* 
ley's. 

" She's a beautiful creature, my dear lady," he said; " and 
I'm not at all surprised at your being interested in her. Gad, 
I fell in love with her myself: did so the first time I heard her 
recite. Most romantic history: given up a fortune for an 
Mea, hasn't sheP Well, I admire her for it. Gad, most 

le give up their ideas for a fortunel" 
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"That's meant for Broeelej," said the outspoken lady, 
with a good-natured laugh. " Is she very ill?" 

" Yes, she is very ill, said Sir Jeremiah, with sudden seri- 
ousness. " And she's going to be worse, if she doesn't take 
care. She has run down very low, very low, indeed. Con- 
sumption is waiting round the corner, and only wants beckon* 
iiig ti> come in. If she doesn't beckon him, sue does nothing 
to keep him off. Between you and me, I don't think she 
cares very much whether he stalks in or doesn't. A great 
pity, for she's a lovely creature, and as sweet as she is lovely." 

Mrs. Broseley's face fell. 

" I had a daughter like her — I've took to the gal. Can 
toothin' be done?* 

" Yes; two things," replied Sir Jeremiah. " You could 
remove the cause of the trouble, ease her mind, and restore 
her to happiness, or take her abroad — to Australia, for in* 
stance." 

Mrs. Broseley uttered an exclamation. 

" To Australia! Why, what an odd thing you should say 
that! I'm goin' back to our station at the end of the month, 
to join Broseley. I could take her with me. I should 
love it." 

" I knew you were going, my dear lady," said Sir Jere* 
miah, blandly, " and, being aware of your benevolence and 

food-nature, I knew that von would take her with you. Take 
er, by all means — by force, if necessary — for I tell you 
plainly it's her only chance. Good heavens! is that the right 
time? I've lost a whole mornnig!" 

" But we shall find it in your bill, I hope, Sir Jeremiah," 
said Mrs. Broseley, who was not without a rough-and-ready 
kind of wit 

" You certainly will," retorted Sir Jeremiah, with a laugh, 
as he trotted out of the room. 

He came to see Mnida every day, but, notwithstanding his 
skill, the cough still haunted her, and a strange apathy and 
indifference sat like a heavy w '*ht upon her heart and mind. 
She was too weak, too voiceless, to fulfil her engagements, 
and, though she hid her anxiety from Carrie, she began to 
fret. If she were not able to go on with her reciting, what 
would become of them? The week passed, and on the Saur* 
day Mrs. Broseley's magnificently appointed carriage drove up 
to Coleridge Street 

8arah said "Not at home," as usual; but Mrs. Broseley 
laughed, and, slipping half a sovereign into Sarah's grimy 
hand, panted up the steep stairs. 
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" I've come to see your sister/' she said to Carrie, who 
■tared with surprise at her; " an' I've come to see you. You're 
a good girl: 1 knew it the first time I saw you. lour sister's 
Tery ill; she wants a ohange. I'm goin' to give it her. Sir 
Jeremiah has told me all about it. Australia's the place for 
her, aa' I'm goin' tj take you both there." 

" Maida will never go," said Carrie. 

" Australia!" echoed Kick, , who had just dropped in — he 
was always dropping iu — and no one can tell how welcome his 
presence was in this hr>ur of doubt and darkness. 

" To Australia, young man," s°*d Mrs. Broseley. " An* 
what's the matter with it? You turn up your nose as if yon 
Blighted it." 

" Mr. Clark didn't turn up his nose," said Carrie. " Nat* 
lire's done it for 1 im a ready." 

Mrs. Broseley l.ujhed anc*. dilated upon the advantages of 
Australia, while Ca ie went up to prepare Maida for the visit* 

" If you've got any influence with these two young ladies* 
Mr. Bark— " 

" Clark," said Ricky. 

— "Well, Clark. You try and persuade them to come 
with me. It's a fine country, where you've roon to move an' 
breathe, which I'm sure you haven't got 'ere. An' if I were 
you, I'd go out there an' try my fortune. Look at Broseley 
—that's my husband; p'rapfe you've 'eard of him — " 

Kicky nodded, for, like everybody else, he had heard and 
lead of the great Australian millionaire. 

"Tim went out there without a penny in his pocket an 9 
he's worth — oh, well, never mind. But talk o' your landed 
gentry, why, we've got more land than allyour dukes put to- 
gether. Oh, I may go up, may I?" To Uarrie who had just 
returned from Maida. " I've iust been talkin' to this young 
friend o' yours. Australia's the place for a young man with 
brains." 

"But lie hasn't any, dear Mrs. Broseley," said Carrie, 
sweetly. 

Mrs. Broseley went up to Maida's room, and, bending over 
her, kissed her in motherly fashion. 

"My dear," she said. " I have come to make all the 
arrangements. We start on the twenty-ninth. You can be 
ready by that tim»»? I'll help you gpt your things — but, there 
you won't want many. You leave it to me. You shall come 
out o' this damp an' foggy London o' yours into the bright 
an' clear air. xou'll soon pick up your health there. Why, 
i your hearty I've known people who were declared to be 
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at death's door — an' you are a long way from that — carried 
oat to Australia an* came back perfectly bloomm', perfectly 
bloomm' ! Now, don't argue, my dear/' as Maida opened 
her white lips to suggest difficulties and obstacles. " There's 
nothin' to keep you here; an' as to obligations, why, if you 
like to follow your profession over there an' recite at the big 
cities, after you've got yourself strong an' well, at Milda 
TVMda — that's Tim's station — you can do so." 

Maida did not know what to say; her eyes filled with tears 
and she turned her head away. It was not of herself that she 
was thinking, but of Carrie. If she — Maida — were unable to 
recite, what would become of OarrieP 

" You are very kind/' she said, in her low voice, her violet 
eyes, eloquent with gratitude, turned upon the fat, red, good* 
natured face. '? t do not know what to say. It has taken 
me bv surprise — " 

" Most things do, I find," said Mrs. Broseley, with a smile. 
u You pay ' Yes,' my dear. I should love to have you. Why, 
we'd make a sort o' queen o' you out there. Gome, now; 
listen to what Sir Jeremiah says — an' he's mighty cute, is Sir 
Jeremiah, an' do you say yes.' 

" I will say yes, Mrs. Broseley," said Maida. 



CHAPTEB XXVL 

" I don't think this is a proper kind of land for good peo- 
ple," lemarked Carrie. 

The two girls were sitting under the verandah which ran all 
round the great log house of the Broseleys' station. The 
house was bathed in a sunlight so intense, so clear and pene- 
trating, that it seemed to mix with the clear, fine air and 
enter into one's luugs. Before the two girls stretched the 
wide plain dotted h^re and there with enormous trees and 
speckled at intervals by some of the vast herds which owned 
Timothy Broseley — once journeyman plasterer, now an Aus- 
tralian magnate — as lord and master. The B-oseley acres ran 
for miles upon miles; they were the pick of the district, well 
watered, with undulations on one side of which the thousands 
upon thousands of cattle could browse in summer, the other 
providing a shelter during the winter months. Every squat- 
ter and cai tie-raiser envied Tim Broseley hi magnificent run 
and the lu<:k which had helped him to obtain it 

But it is not all luck, and certainly not all b er and skit- 
tles, that goes t^ make up th6 life of an Australian rancher* 
hard work, any amount of common sense and no little busi- 
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ne*8 ahrewdnear and acuteness are reouired if fortune is to as 
wrested from the clenched hand of fate. Tim Broseley had 
all these qualities, and, added to them, a dogged patience, a 
stern determinaton to win, which had enabled him to watch 
and wait with the tenacity of purpose which is the character- 
istic of the race from which he sprung: John Bull may not 
always be as swift as the Continental greyhound, but he's a 
good 'un to hold on when once he's got his teeth into a thing. 
Tim Broseley had hung on like grim death; from small begin- 
nings, his wealth had grown until it had now beccme enor- 
mous. But notwithstanding his vast riches, Tim was not 
very much changed; a little stouter and much greyer than the 

Journeyman plasterer who had trudged a sore-foote* sun- 
lowner across the and plains a matter of twenty yea-8 ago, 
he was just as plain of speech and unpolished as his wife, 
whom ha was old-fashioned enough to still love. Though he 
had a magnificent house in Melbourne, he was never quite 
happy there, and was much more at home and at his ease in 
the Dig wooden bungalow, which he had helped to build with 
his own hands, and from which he could look around upon 
his broad domain and watch his countless flocks moving to 
and fro like specks upon the horizon. Ho *ras always hap- 

Eiest there; and stole away from he big, grand Melbourne 
ouse whenever he possibly sould, °ni M»s. Broseley was very 
much of his miod, though she liked dispensing hospitality to 
the Melbourne big-wigs and spending lavishly with "the shops 
in Ororge Street. 

Of curse she was now out at Mild* Wvlda, as the station 
Tas called, placing hostess to Maida and Carrie; and Mr. 
broseley was there also. They had one son — the daughter 
Had died; and it may be said with absolute tru f h that the old 
people would rath°r have lost all f heir money than the only 
daughter, upon whom they doted. This son was not a very 
bright specimen; he had not inherited his father's innate good 
qualities or business capacity, nor his mother's sweetness of 
temper and generous nature. He was a big # <ulow, but 
coarsely made, as was only natural; but the coarseness, ex- 
tended to his nature, which showed every now and then 
through the thin veneer of an Australian's education begun 
rather too late in life; for the Broseleys* fortune, like most 
antipodean fortunes, had cume all of a rush, and the boy's 
early life had been spent in poverty and hardened by his share 
of the family struggle, at first for bread and then for tba 
money which is the butter which makes bread palatable. 
His name was Robert. lie was dark, almost swarthy, with 
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dark eyes that were rather too small for his type of face, lips 
suggestively and unpleasantly full, bat fortunately hidden by 
a heavy moustache, and a square jaw indicating a certain de- 
termination whioh chiefly displayed itself in getting his own 

if. Big hands and huge feet and anything but a graceful 
t gave him a look of awkwardness which was atoned for by 
great strength: it was said that when he was fit — that is 
to say, when he kept clear of the whiskey and those amuse- 
ments which the fast youth of Melbourne delighted in— Rob- 
ert could hold his own with any man in Australia. He had 
been known to pick up bodily a man larger than himself and 
fling him clean over his shoulder: this sounds easier than it is, 
and if anyone doubts the difficulty of the feat, let him try it 
and be convinced. 

Robert would have liked to have spent his whole time in 
Melbourne or to have gone to England; for, unlike his father, 
he was not fond of work, and had a large taste for spending 
money; but old Tim had old-fashioned notions, and consid- 
ered that every man should at least earn his salt though he 
got his beef for nothing. So Master Robert had to put in a 
certain time on one of the many runs. He was manager for 
his father, received a good salary and a larg* commission on 
the proceeds; had as many horses as a king to ride and drive, 
and was more or less happy in his own sweet way. 

At this present time ne was visiting a distant station; but 
he was expected home, and Mrs. Broseley, who worshipped 
him, and was, of course, blind to his faults, was all in a nut- 
ter of maternal anticipation. She had talked much t> the 
two girls of her big and, as she called him, " 'andsome boy;' 9 
and Carrie, at any rate, was rather curious to see him. 

" No, it certainly isn't a proper place for good people to 
live in/' she said, leaning back in her rocking-chair and rook- 
ing herself lazily as she surveyed, through half-closed eyes, 
her serviceable pair of feet, which were encased in the lightest 
of canvas slippers. " Because, you see, they never want to 
die: and the place is so beautiful, the air is so champagney, 
and there's such a general feeling of being always on the spree 
that even the goodest people would drop out of the way of 
longing for heaven. The simple fact is, my dear Maida, that 
no one knows what really living is until he or she has been in 
Australia in the summer-time. It's hot, I grant you; but I 
like the heat Do you remember that man in that book of 
W. D. Howell's who, when they tell him that it's so hot in 
Florence that if he stays through June he will be able to cook 
aa omelette in the sun in the centre of the plaaa; said that 
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he should like nothing better than cooking omelettes by sotep 
means in the open airP That's exactly how I feel about the 
heat. Besides, there's something in toe air that helps one to 
bear it; and isn't it delicious to laze here in the shade of this 
jolly verandah and to feel that other poor wretches have to 
trot around? And if I felt the heat ever so much, I shouldn't 
complain when I look at you and see what the change has 
done for you already, I don't go so far as t-j say that you 
have exactly grown fat, but there certainly wouldn't be any 
chance for you in the living-skeleton line now; and yesterday 
I fancied — it was have been fancy or drink — that there was a 
touch of colour in your face; and did you laugh last night, 
or was it merely the echo of my own idiotic chuckle? Seri- 
ously, Miida, if — if one could only forget the past, how happy 
one could be. I had a letter from Bicky this morning " — sne 
took it from her pocket, but, with a suspicion of a blush, after 
eyeing it wistfully, put it back again — " I won't bore yon by 
leading the whole of it. Did you ever notice that men are 
always either up in the seventh heaven or down in the lowest 
dumps? There is never any happy medium about them* 
Singular beings! I've often thought that there is a fine open- 
ing for an Improved and Patented Man. A man who would 
always be amiable, cheerful, and patient. He might be 
worked by steam, electricity, or clock-work, and you would 
wind him up or set him going by touching a button; he would 
talk just when you pleased, smile when you wanted him, 
bring you flowers or take you to the theatre; and, best of all, 
you could get rid of him without hurting his feelings by 
switching him off in an opposite direction. You could have 
him dark or fair, Roman nose or snub, tall or short, fat or 
thin; and — think of it! — you could change him for another 
man by paying or receiving the difference. I think I'll just 
drop a line to Mr. Edison and ask him to invent one for me 
when he has half an hour to spare." 

Maida smiled. 

" And Bicky? What does he say?" 

" Oh, he's full of complaints and grumbles: says London is 
a beastly hole, and that England is played out, and that every 
young man with self-respect should try his chance in a new 
land — Australia by choice. He remarks casually that he is 
tired of his life, and more than once desires to impress upon 
me the all-important fact that he misses us." 

" Dear Bicky! That was very kind of him. You are sure 
he sail « us?' '' 

Carrie blushed. 
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m I am prepared to take my oath before the nearest magis- 
trate," she replied. " Maida, yoa know that the poor boy 
loves you; but it has never been my fortune to meet any mam 
who doesn't. Yes, Ricky said ' us.' " 

" And has he ni — news?" asked Maida, in a low voioe. 

" None," said Carrie, with a sudden gravity — " none. Mr. 
Spinner asked him for our address, and, Ricky says, seemed 
annoyed when he heard that we had sloped as far as Aus- 
tralia. I am quoting Ricky, my dear Maida: ' sloped ' is a 
good word. I am going to write to him to-night. Shall I 
give him any — message?" 

" Only my kve," said Maida. 

" Thanks, very much. Is that all?" 

Maida shook her head; she understood. No, there could 
be no message to anyone else. 

" I am going to write Mr. Richard Clark a letter that will 
make him sit up. Discontent is a shocking thing in a young 
man — unless he follows it up by strenuous action. Nothing 
is done nowadays, Maida, without strenuosity — Is it, Mrs. 
Broseley?" 

She looked up laughingly at that lady, who came waddling 
along the verandah to them, and Mrs. Broseley put her hand 
on the girlish head and ruffled the curly hair lovingly. 

" I don't know what it means, my dear," she said. " All 
you young people use such long an' outlandish words now. I 
don't believe they were invented in my young days. But 
there! you are always pokin' fun at all of us; an' just yoa 
go on doin' it, for we like it, How are vou feelin' this after* 
noon, dearf" 

She asked this question of Maida at least three times a day, 
and Maida's answer was always the same: 

" Quite well, dear Mrs. Broseley." 

" That's right, my dear. You're lookin' better an' more 
like your old sell You couldn't be prettier if you tried." 

" I'm the only one who tries to do that, Mrs. Broseley," 
said Carrie. 

Mrs. Broseley laughed. 

" You needn't try very hard, Carrie. I've got such good 
news," she Vent on, beamingly. " Robert's comin' this 
evenin'; he may be here to supper; in fact, he may turn up 
at any moment. I do hope you'll like him. Of course he's 
very different to your Loudon gentlemen; ho hasn't had their 
advantages, poor boy; an' perhaps you'll think him rather 
rough: but Robert's got a good heart" 

'*Why, he is your son, Mrs. Broseley, 9 \ said v Carne; *Jba 
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couldn't tawp it — I mean haying a good heart We are m 
looking forward to fleeing him. I suppose he'll have to ride 
very far?" 

" Oh, yet; bat Bob won't mind that/' said the fond moth- 
er. " He can stay in the saddle all day; nothin' tires him; 
he's like his father for that. Well, I mustn't dawdle here. 
I've got ever so many things to see to." 

" I'll come and help you, Mrs. Broeeley," said Maida. 

" No, dear; yon stay here, an' rest, both of you. Yon look 
so pretty sitting there, it's sweet to see yon. You light np 
the old place." 

She sighed as she went into the house, for she was thinking 
of her own girl whose light had been extinguished. 

" I wonder what he'll be like/' said Carrie. 

Maida did not answer. She 'was not thinking of Robert 
Broeeley, but of another. The letter from Ricky had awak- 
ened past memories which never slumbered d eply. Carrie 
glanced at her and checked a sigh, for she knew whither 
Maida'8 thoughts had flown. 

Half an hour later they heard the clatt.r of horses' hoofs 
which ceased suddenly as if the animal had been brought on 
to its haunches. There was the barking and yelping of dogs, 
the voices of men calling to one another, then from the din 
lose the deep tones of a man's voice, peremptory and rough. 

" Take her round and wipe her down. The devil's given 
me some trouble, and I've had to hustle her. Keep the water 
away from her for a bit. Look alivel Hurry yourselves, 
there! Here! take my bag. Catch it, you clumsy fool!' ? 

The girls saw an exhausted and sweat-darkened horse led 
past the verandah to the stables. Mrs. Broeeley came out with 
a motherly cry: 

" Oh, Bobert, is that you?" 

'.' Of course it's me," said the deep, rough voice. " There, 
that will do; you'll get yourself all over dust. I ain't fit to 
be kissed over. Tell 'em to bring me out a snda-and-brandy. 
I'll have a cigar and a drink before I change." 

He strode round the corner of the verandah heedless of his 
mother's warning " Bobert!" and came full upon the two 

8'rls. At sight of them he stopped abruptly, and stared at 
em with that shyness which attempts to conceal itself be* 
hind defiance; the red darkened his tanned face, and his thick 
lips opened as his eyes went from one girl to the other. Bat 
they settled on Maida with a startled expression, of wonder and 
admiration. He took off his broad-brimmed hat with the 
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awkward gesture oi a man unaccustomed to greeting ladies, 
and came forward with a heavy step. 

" How do you do?" he said. " You are the two Miss Gar* 
ringtons, I suppose? Glad to see yon.' 9 

"Yes, this is Miss Garrington an' her sister, Miss Carrie/* 
■aid Mrs. Broseley, with a mixture of timidity and pride. 
" This is Bobert, dears. I hope you'll get on together. I 
must run away — I'll send you out the drink, Bob, dear." 

" Eh? Oh, never mind," he said. 

He stood for a moment as if uncertain what to do, then 
dragged one of the great wicker-chairs forward and sat down 
beside Maida. 

" My mother wrote and told me that you were here," he 
said. "That jou'd been ill. It was you, of courseP" he 
looked at Maida. " I hope von are better?" 

" I am quite well again, thank you," said Maida. 

" That's right," he responded, with a nod. " Nothing 
like the air of Milda WolJa. I'd back it against any in the 
world; it would revive a corpse. And that's your sisterP" he 
nodded to Carrie. 

" I have that misfortune," said Carrie. "I am always 
called ' M)88 Carrington's little sister.' You have hit upon 
the distinction very quickly." 

" Eh?" he said, staring at her questioningly. " Oh, I see; 
it's a joke." He stretched his broad mouth in a smile. 
u I'm i md of a joke myself." 

" You have had a long ride?" said Maida. 

" Oh, yes, pretty fair," he replied, his eyes wandering over 
her from tip to toe, and taking in, with a kind of greedy 
eagerness, the slim, graceful figure in its simple but dainty 
dress, the exquisitely lovely face, with its sad eyes, and the 

JJaintive little curve ft the tender lips. " But I don't mind, 
'm used to it. I'd have come home sooner — if I'd knoipi. 
I'm glad I've come. I must try and wake things up, and 
make 'em lively for you. You find it pretty dull at Milda 
Wolda, I expect? You ought to have gone to the Town house 
•t Melbourne and seen the sights." 

" But it is very beautiful here," said Maida. 

He cast a careless glance around him. 

" Is it? I daresay. I never noticed. But you can go to 
Melbourne presently; I'll see to that." He spoke in snort, 
abrupt sentences, as if his amazement at seeing them still held 
him and he was still ill at ease. " Yes, I must try and give 
you a good time. Are you fond of riding, driving?" 

" We adore it," said Carrie. " We've learnt to do both 
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since we came. And I know now what the oopy-books mean 

when they say, * The horse is a noble animal.' " 

" Bight!" he said, nodding at her. " Yon shall have the 
best horses in the country. I'll send for a pair I left at the 
station I've just come from — I said, * Never mind/ " he broke 
off, almost roughly, to his mother, as she appeared with the 
brandy-and-soda. 

" Oh, but you must be thirsty, Robert, dear," pleaded Mrs. 
Broseley, almost apologetically. 

He took the glass, but glanced askantly at the twogirls. 

" Oh, don't mind," said Carrie, cheerfully. " We drink 
all day, and that you don't find us with long glasses and straws 
in our hands at this present moment is a mere accident: but 
do not be alarmed, we have just had tea." 

His eyes dwelt on her for a moment, then they returned to 
Maida's face, and sought it again and again as he drank. 
Then he rose, the chair creaking with the relief from his 
weight. 

"I'll go and change," he said. " I'm not fit to be seen. 
If I'd known you were sitting here, I'd have changed first. 
Don't bother so, moth< r, ' they heard him say, as she followed 
him like a Bpaniel, round the corner. 

"•Enter Orson,'" said Carrie. "Well* what do you 
think of him, Maida?" 

" What do I think? It is too soon: we have seen so little 
of him." 

" H< m!" said Carrie. " Let me do no man an injustice; 
but I do not think I have fallen in love with Mr. Robert at 
first sight But he may improve upon acquaintance: there 
is plenty of room. But one thing may be safely said; that 
Mr. Bobert is not the man to permit you to forget his exist* 
ence. He has what Buskin calls ' the dominant presence. 9 
There is a great deal of personality about Mr. Bobert." 

When they had entered the h >use and got out of hearing, 
Bobert Broseley turned upon his mother. 

" Who are they?" he demanded. 

" Those two dear girls?" 

" Who else do you think I am talking about?" 

" I met them in L> ndon. They were friends of a lady, a 
real lady— -a countess — they are ladies themselves — " 

" Do you think I can't see that for myself? I know a lady 
when I meet her." 

" They've had great trouble— lost their father; Miss Maida 
Was ill, and I persuaded them to come out here. You're not 
angry, Bobert— yon like them?" 
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* Why ahould I be angryf " he retorted, with scant court- 
esy. ** Oh, I like them well enough," he added a moment 
afterwards, with lowered lids. 

Then he turned away and went up to his room. He strode 
to the glass and looked at himself, passing his hnge hand 
through his thick, dark hair; but he only saw his own faoe 
for a moment; the next, it was blotted out by the vision of 
Maida's exquisite one. His lips parted, and he drew a long 
breath. Something was sending the hot blood tingling 
through his veins. He had never seen anyone like her before, 
had never heard a voice like hers, looked upon such grace. 
Love at first sight: that was what was the matter with Robert 
Broeekf. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

A wees later, Bobert Broseley was pacing up and down the 
verandah in the early morning. The sun was shining bright* 
]y enough, but the air was comparatively cool; three of the 
" hands " were walking up and down tnree superb horses;, 
two of them had side-saddles on; for Bobert was going to take 
liaida and Carrie for a ride. 

A great change had come over Bobert since the night he 
had ridden home dusty and travel-stained, rough-mannered 
in appearance, and profane in speech. He had got a pack of 
new clothes from Melbourne, and, in a coarse way, looked 
something like a dandy as he paced up and down striking his 
leg with his whip, and casting a glance now at the horses and 
now towards the window from which he expected the two 
girls to emerge. 

He had not only altered in appearance, but in manner; he 
was gentler with his mother and swore less at the " hands" 
—at any rate, while he was within hearing of the girls — and 
to his anther's amazement and delight he had displaced an 
unwonted politeness when in their company: on the other 
hand, when alone he was preoccupied and moody, given to 
long fits of abstraction, alternating with savage outbursts of 
temper which he was careful not to exhibit, or checked sud- 
denly at the appearance of the Miss Carringtons. He hovered 
about them all day, and, to his mother's deep satisfaction, 
spent the evening, not in the kitchen or common living-room 
as heretofore, smoking and drinking with the " hands," but 
In the parlour, talking to Carrie of London life or listening to 
Maida singiag or reciting; but whatever he was doing his 
small black eye* continually sought Maida's faoe, sometime* 
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covertly, at others with an eager, hungry admiration and 

Wistful Q688. 

She was in his thoughts all day; when he was riding after 
the cattle or superintending the " hands;" she haunted him 
at night when he often lay awake tossing to and fro feverishly 
recalling every word she had spoken to him during the day; 
her exquisite voice ringing in his ears and torturing him with 
the desire of possession. The love, the passion, of such a 
man as Robert Broseley is a terrible thine: he was like the 
man possessed with the seven devils, or rather of one with all 
the attributes of the rest; and his passion was working like 
madness in his brain; for he knew that Maida was not only 
indifferent to, but absolutely unconscious of his admiration* 
It wa* as if he were wasting his strength and manhood, hurl* 
ing himself against a mass of ice which barred his way to hap- 
piness. She was always courteous and gentle of speech and 
manner to him — but the ice was there; and sometimes it 
chilled him to the marrow. It was as if, though her exquisite 
form was near him— so near that he was often tempted to 
stretch out his huge hand and seize her arm and drag her to 
him — her spirit, her soul, were far away. A thousand times 
he asked himaulf of what she was thinking as she sat with her 
hands folded l»<>sely in her lap, her violet eyes fixed on 
vacancy. Was it of some other man? The thought sent the 
blood in a rush to his heart aud made the small, black eyes 
gleam savagely. 

At unit's, when unwittingly, she had been more than usu- 
ally gentle wilu him, had perhaps been interested in some 
story of his adventures, he had cherished some hope of win- 
ning her: she was poor, he w,.uld be very rich; he would be a 
good much for her; he was big and straight, not bad looking; 
other women had been ready to smile on him, why not she? 

He was as King himself this, trying to lav the flattering 
unction of hope to his soul as he paced up and down moodily; 
but his face cleared and his eyes lit up as the two girls came 
out. A woman looks at her best in her riding-habit, and 
Maida's beaut y and grace made his heart throb fiercely. 

"Sorry to keep >ou waiting," said Carrie. "It was all 
mv fault; Maida's been dressed half an hour; but I couldn't 
find one riding-boot; I forgot that I threw it at a mouse the 
other night, and that, of course! it crawled under the bed: 
the boot, I mean; it always does; so does everything else you 
lose. I think it would be a good plan to have a piece of wire 
netting round the bed." 

" It docn't matter," he said, quite pleasantly— if ifc bad 
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been anyone else who had kept him waiting, there wonld have 
been black looks and very probably an oath. " I don't 
mind. I don't want yon ever to harry; my time's yours." 

" I've pat a loose curb on her," he said to Maida as he pot 
her into the saddle with the ease of a strong man who ooald 
have lifted her above his head if he choee, " von won't have 
so much trouble in holding her. I hope you'll like her, now 
that you've grown used to her: I don't fancy there's a better 
in the country." 

" She is a beautiful creature/' said Maida, " and I have 
grown fond of her already." 

" Ton are fond of animals generally, aren't you?" he said, 
as two collies jumped up at her, begging for a word. " I no- 
tice that all the dogs come running up to you as if they'd 
known you for years. Get down, you brute!" he broke off, 
roughly, making to kick them; for he was jealous even of 
them. 

44 Oh, don't send them away," said Maida. " These two 
are my favourites." 

" They'll tear your habit, if they don't look out," he 
growled. 

She spoke a word to the dogs, and they drew back obedi- 
ently, eyeing her and wagging their tails lovingly; and when 
the horses had started they followed close behind Maida. 
Bobert rode between the two girls, but his eyes were upon 
Maida and his talk to her. 

" I'm having a new buggy built for you," he said. " There! 
I meant it for a surprise; but I've blurted it out now. I 
don't seem as if I can keep anything from you, even a simple 
thing like that. I hope you'll like it. I've got a couple of 
horses to put to it that you couldn't match this side of the 
herring-pond, and you and I — and Miss Carrie— will have 
aome fine drives." 

" That is very good of vou," said Maida; " but Mrs. Brose- 
ley's carriage is very comfortable. I am sorry that you should 
have taken the trouble, gone to the expense." 

" Oh, that!" he responded, contemptuously. " As to the 
trouble and expense, it's no trouble, and the expense won't 
matter. We could afford a new buggy, I should hope. Be- 
sides, the other old thing isn't fit for you. I don't like to see 
vou driving in it There's nothing too good for von — and 
Miss Carrie," he added, hastily , as he caught the dawn of a 
faint surprise in Maida's dreamy eyes. 

" Ob, we're very easily satisfied, Mr. Bobert," said Carrie; 
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44 at leasf, I am; the best of everything is good enough fat 



*» 



He laughed the short laugh whch had become strangely 
aubdued daring this last week. 

" And the best of everything yon shall have, Hisb Carrie," 
he said. 

They rode on at a fair pace, for the girls had been quick to 
take advantage of his apt tuition; and he glanced admiringly 
from the corners of his eyea at Maida's graceful figure as she 
eat her horse as if she had been riding for years, instead of a 
week. He thought of what it would mean to him if he could, 
have her to ride, to walk, to sit beside him for the rest of his 
life — his own, his wife! And, for a time, he was so absorbed 
and moved by the thought that he was silent, looking straight 
before him at the picture of his imagination. 

They were going to one of the huts erected in various parts 
of the run for the use of the keepers and cattlemen; they were 
to rest there and have a cup of tea, and then ride back for the 
«arly luncheon, so that the girls might spend the remainder 
of the beat of the day dreaming under the verandah. For 
miles they rode across the long-stretching grass-land, then the 
scenery grew wilder and more broken, ana they neared a range 
of hills and saw in the distance the bed of what, in the rainy 
aeason, would be a huge and roaring river, but was now a dry 
and parched water-course, through which trickled lazily and 
languidly but a tiny stream. Maida had been silent for some 
time, and Carrie and Bobert Broeeley had been talking; but 
suddenly he turned to Maida. 

" This is more like some parts of your England, isn't it?" 
he said. 

Maida woke from her dream and looked round. 

" Yes. It is verv beautiful; it is like " — she paused, and 
her lips twitched: the valley just beyond Heronoourt had risen 
before her and awakened the old pain, the old, aching long* 
ing— " it is like some places I know/' 

He watched her covertly. 

" I suppose you are always thinking of them, always long- 
ing fnr them?" 

" Not always," she said, with her sweet gravity, which 
seemed to always keep him just at arm's length, to maintain 
the barrier between them. "But why do you say 'your 9 
England? It is yours also, is it not? Do not you Colonials 
always speak of it as • home? 9 " 

" Yes, mostly," he said. " And I've often had a fancy 
for going there. I don't mean on a visit like some of them; 
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but to settle there. I suppose I oonld get a fine place in 
England — one of those places yon read about in the novels 
and stories?" 

44 Oh, yea!" said Maida, as she thought of the Towers which 
her father had bought 

" I'd do it," he said, " if anything happened to the gov* 
ernor, or if he'd find the needful. That is— I suppose a man 
ought to be married/' 

He shot a glance at her, but Maida was scarcely listening; 
certainly she attached no importance to his words. 

"Yes; I suppose it would be better," she said. "Of 
course, a bachelor could live in a large place. Plenty of 
them da" 

" I daresay I shouldn't have much difficulty in finding a 
wife," he said, with an uneasy laugh. 

" I should imagine not," said Carrie, who had overheard 
him. "There were several unmarried women in England 
when we left But it's too beautiful a morning to talk at 
such a sad subject— What is that down by the stream, Mr. 
Bobert?" 

" That is the hut," he said. " It looks pretty near, 
doesn't itP But it will take us a good hour and a half to 
reach it; the air's so fine that you can see a great distance. 
I've lived in that hut, by myself, mind you, for a fortnight at 
a time, with just a ride home now and again; for I couldn't 
leave the cattle for long; it isn't particularly lively, and you 

St pretty sick of it after the first week, having nu one to 
tkto." 

" And no one to quarrel with, that would be the worst of it 
for me," remarked Carrie. " It's quarrelling that makes 
life just bearable; and I often wonder how Maida can live 
without it." 

He nodded and laughed apnreciatingly. 

" I know what you mean, Miss Carrie. Yes, I like a good 
quarrel now and again, and a stiff stand-up fight, especially 
when it means life or death." He drew a long breath and 
set his shoulders back, and his eyes gleamed. " It always 
does me good. Sometimes I get down in the mouth and 
bored, and I don't know what's the matter with me, until 
I've thought it out; then I know that I'm just spoiling, run* 
ning to seed, for want of a fight; and I go and find the big* 
gest man I can and pick a quarrel with him and have a good 
set-to, and I'm all the better for it, right as a trivet and 
chirpy as a cricket." 

"l wonder what a trivet is, and why it should be always 
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right; and why a sand-boy should alwaya be happy, and what 
a sand-boy is; and why a grig should always be necessarily 
happy. There are some things which everybody talks about 
and nobody seems to know. Did yon ever meet the * welkin/ 
when it was ' ringing/ for instance?" 

" They are old English words, and we use them without 
knowing what they mean/' he said. " I like to hear them, 
especially when some people use them." He glanced at 
Maida, but she was riding with a preoccupied expression on 
her face and in her eyes, as if she had forgotten his presence, 
and he bit his thick lip and stifled an oath. " We mall have 
to ride a bit faster," he said to her, almost roughly. " Are 
you tired?" 

"Oh, no, not at all," she said, with faint surprise, for 
there had been a touch of resentment in his tone. 

" Ton were so quiet," he said, " I thought you might be 
tired." 

44 No, I am only thinking," she said, with the sweet grav- 
ity and calmness which he sometimes hated, but for which he 
also worshipped her. 

44 Well, mind how you go," he said, rather curtly, as he 
cut his horse with his whip; 44 the ground's rather rough 
here." 

Until they had nearly reached the hut, he was almost as 
aQent as she had been; but her proximity was starriLg his 
pulses and filling his heart with passionate desire. 

" Here we are," he said, at last. 44 This has got to be a 
regular picnic, you know. We're got to do for ourselves." 

44 Oh, I know," said Carrie. 44 Ton get some wood and 
fight a fire after half an hour's trying; then you put the ket- 
tle on, and the fire smokes and gets into it and down your 
throat and into your eyes, and you make the tea before the 
water boils, and the tea tastes like a mixture of soot and 
senna; and you sit on the ground and eat things you don't 
like, and get pins and needles in your legs, and say now jolly 
it all is, and why don't we live more naturally and discard 
the wearisome habits of an effete civilisation; and if you can 
only get a cow to walk over the table-cloth and scare you to 
death, and it comes on to rain and you get wet through, then 
it's aperfect picnic." 

44 Well, there are no cows here," said Bobert, with a laughs 
" it isn't likely to rain, worn* luck! and I'll take dashed good 
care the tea isn't smoky. You'll find everything wo want m 
the hut, bar the wood, and I'll go and get that.* 
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He tethered the horses and strode away in search of the dry 
nnder-wood, and the two girls entered the hat. 

" It's like Robinson Crusoe, isn't it, Maida?" said Carrie. 
" I suppose the tea and the rest of the things are in that box; 
it's what they call a * locker,' I imagine? Oh, here's the 
kettle! Fancy living here by oneself for a fortnight! They 
would find me raving mad with straws in my hair, long before 
that time had expired. * Can yon help me?' Yon know yoa 
can't Make yourself comfortable on that box. How pretty 
yon look, like a figure in one of Millais' pictures; too dainty 
and delicate for ' human nature's daily food.' I say, Maida, 
what an infinitely bad squatter's wife you would make." 

" Yes, I am pretty useless," assented Maida, " but that is 
your fault as well as my misfortune, Carrie." 

Robert Broseley appeared with an armful of wood and he 

Saused by the door: the picture struck him even more f oral- 
ly than it had done her, and he drew a long breath, almost 
of pain. 

* Now, I'll show you how soon I can light a fire," he said, 
as he knelt down ana arranged the wood. 

A fire was soon blazing, but it began to smoke. 

" You had better go outside," he said to Maida. 

" I do not mind," she said, but she went outside and sat 
down on the grass. 

" Do you think your sister cares for this kind of thing?" 
he asked, looking up from the fire. 

" Oh, yes," replied Carrie; " she is enjoying it. Maida is 
seldom hilarious; she rarely skips and jumps when she is 
pleased." 

" What is the matter with herP" he asked; " why is she 
different to every other woman P" 

" Why is the moon different to the stars?" retorted Carrie. 
" There is no other woman like Maida." 

" I know itl" he said, quickly. " The kettle's boiling. 
Make the tea." 

He went outside and stood for a moment looking at her aa 
she sat with her elbow on her knee, her chin pillowed in her 
hand. 

" The tea is ready," he said. " Stop! I will bring it out 
here, the hut is still smoky. Don't move." 

He carried the tea out and they sat and drank it and ate 
the bread and butter with a zest born of the long ride in the 
wonderful air; thin Carrie grew restless and wandered down 
to the stream. Egbert had seated himself on a rode just 
ate™ Maida so that his eyes oould rest on her. He looked 
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from her to Carrie; he was alone with her, his heart was beat- 
ing wildly. Suddenly, as if the words bad forced themselves 
to his lips against his will, as if he were powerless to check 
them, he said in a voice thick and hoarse with passion: 

11 1 love yon!" 

Maida turned her head and started slightly. 8he had, as 
usual, forgotten his presence, and for a moment she did not 
realise the significance of the words; then the blood rose to 
her face and she got to her feet and looked from him to Car- 
rie in the distance. 

" Don't go, don't move!" he said, his eyes fixed on her, 
his teeth set. He, himself did not move, bat leant forward 
with his hands gripping his knees. " Yon heard what I said? 
I didn't mean to say it — not yet; it burst oat of me. But I 
should have had to say it some time or go mad. I love you! 
I've never seen anyone like you — that night when I capse 
home you were sitting on the verandah, it was as if something 
had come into my life and mastered me — me who have al- 
ways been master! But I am your slave, I'm like one of the 
dogs at your heels. I think of you all day — I can't get you 
out of my mind — I want you more than anything I've ever 
wanted before in my life. I am half out of my mind for 
wanting you." 

She rose and looked at him with something like remorse and 
with a dawning fear in her eyes. 

" Oh, no, nol" she breathed; but he checked her with a 
passionate gesture. 

" Don't say that!" he said, almost fiercely. " I — I can't 
bear it. I was a fool to speak, to tell >uu so suddenly. But 
I tell you I couldn't help it. Don't say you don't care for 
me, don't say you won't have me. You don't understand!" 

He sprang to his feet and caught her arm, for she had 
taken a step, had opened her lips, as if to cry to Carrie. 

" You don't understand what the love of such a man as I 
am is. It's — it's like a fire, and it burns me body and souL 
I tell you that it's no use your saying no. I can't take it for 
an answer. I won't! I can't live without you; and I mean 
to have you for my wife." 

Maida was white to the lips; but her spirit rose under the 
spur of the man's violence, and her eyes, almost as black as 
his now, looked at him fearlessly. 

" Take away your hand," she said. " You have no right 
to speak to me so. Let me go to my sistsr." 

He took his hand f rem her arm and clenched it in his left; 
then he stretched it out with a gesture of appeal. 
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u No, no; don't go, I— I beg your pardon! Don't leave 
me in anger. Don t look at me like that Haven't yon a 
heart in your bosom, can't you pity me, are you like thia 
stone, that you don't understand what I am feeling?" 

The rough appeal touched her. She stood still, her face 
averted, her eyes hidden by her lowered lids. Strange to say, 
die was thinking of that other man who had loved her, and, 
stranger still, her thought of him made her pity this man who 
was so different, but yet who also loved her. 

" I — I am sorry," she said. " I did not know. I ask you 
to believe me. Never for a moment did I think it possible 
that you — Oh, yes; I am sorry, sorry!" 

" You should be!" he said, grimly, his huge chest heaving. 
u It's cruel work to love you as I do. You don't know — " 

" Ah, do I not?" she said, turning to him swiftly, as if bis 
words had stung her. " It is because I know, that I am 
sorry. Do not say that any more. I — I thought we were 
only friends. Your mother has been so good to me. I was 
poor and friendless and ill, she took pity on me, brought me 
out here, where I have found health and peace; and I have 
made you, and I shall make her, unhappy. But I did not 
kuow — But I will go, we will go at oncef" 

He actually shuddered at the thought of losing her. 

" No, no," he said. " You shall not go — you must not. 
' - ■ Yon 




you 
about tnis again. UU, you needn't Do afraid. 1 snail keep 
my word; especially " — he laughed bitterly — " as I know that 
if T didn't, you'd take flight I'll go away myself. No one 
shall know — not my mother or anyone — that I have spoken 
to you." 

He watched her with a stealthy regard, his natural cunning 
predominating for the present, at any rate, over his passion. 

" Give me your word that you won't go, that you won't 
tell my mother, anyone, aud I'll promise not to — to worry 

fou again. I'll go away " — he lowered his lids — " as soon as 
can. Gome, yon don't want to make trouble, you don't 
want to have a fuss, to make my mother unhappy. Give me 
your word." 

" We ought to go," said Maida; " but we will remain for 
a little while; but it can only be for a little while. I have no 
right to cause unhappiness to those who have been so good to 
me." 

He drew a long breath. 

"Good!" he said. " I have got your word — Here's you 



sister coming; she must not know; wo can keep it to 

■elves. Walk away towards the horses; you're pale and-* 
she'll see there is something the matter.'' 

He waited until she had gone a few yards, then, swearing 
between his set teeth, he went to meet toe unsuspecting Car- 
rie. 

As they rode homewards, Bobert Broeeley tried to appear 
as if nothing had happened. He kept close to Carrie's side 
and talked and laughed with her wfch a forced gaiety, only 
occasionally speaking across the middle horse to Maida. She 
was almost silent, except when she was addressed; for she was 
thinking deeply and sadly; she felt that she was wrong in 
having permitted him to extract a promise of secrecy from 
her. She wanted to tell Carrie; it would be difficult to leave 
Milda Wolda without giving some reason. The promise em- 
barrassed her and made her uneasy; but she had given it, 
and she must abide by it. 

A strange sense of coming ill, a presentiment vague and 
undefined, out not to be fought against, weighed on her heart. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Now, scarcely fifty miles distant, Lord Heronoourt, other- 
wise Mr. Owen Tudor, was riding across the plain in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by Kobert Broeeley and the gins. 

Short as had been the time since his separation from Maida, 
he was much changed; his face was tanned, his eyes hhone 
brightly with health and vigour; but his face and form were 
thinner, and the hair at his temples was speckled with grev; 
but the change was not altogether for the worse, for tne 
heavy, lethargic look of a man who was sinking in the deep 
waters of despair, which his face had worn just before he left 
England, had given place to one of alertness and energy. 

Dartford had turned up with his offer at a providential mo- 
ment; he had saved Heronoourt from plunging into that 
whirlpool of dissipation in which, too often, better men than 
he endeavour to drown their sorrows— and generally succeed 
in drowning themselves. 

He found that Dartford had not drawn a fancy picture of 
his station on the Quashi Kiver; it was neither better nor 
worse than he had painted it, and Heronoourt soon learnt 
that in one particular Dartford was certainly accurate: there 
was plenty 01 work to be done. Heronoourt was in the sad* 
die or amongst the men all day long, and sometimes late into 
the " jghh. 
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111 addition to cattle- and sheep-raising, there was, at some 
little distance from the station, a big lumber oonoern; and 
Heronoourt had to superintend the felling of trees and their 
removal by road and river. There was a large number of 
hands both at the station as well as at the woods, and they 
were composed of all sorts and conditions of men, from the 
rough labourer, who was very often an escaped criminal or a 
desperado driven for a time to honest labour, to the regular 
hands who could be more or less relied on. At starting, the 
former regarded the new master askant, and were inclined to 
try conclusions with him; but though Heroncourt was one of 
the best-tempered men in the world, he was " a nastv one to 
rile," and, as Oarrie had said once or twice, was, in his way, 
quite as mulish as Maida. 

Before he had been on the station a week he had quelled 
what threatened to ^ a mutiny by the simple and charming 
arbitrament of single combat. He had ridden down one 
morning to the lumber-wharf and found the hands busily em* 
ployed in playing with a greasy pack of cards or sleeping 
peacefully under the shade of the trees which they ought to 
nave been felling. He had ordered them to work, and when 
they had refused to do so until they had finished their game, 
he had got off his horse, taken the pack of cards from the 
hands of the dealer, and had then Quietly invited the biggest 
of the gang to step aside and take off his coat. 

The man — he was called Black Jake by his fellows, and 
was the most troublesome of the lot — had responded promptly 
enough. There followed a skiff fight, in which Heroncourt 
had been rather badly knocked about, but a dexterous back* 
hander straight from the shoulder had "downed" Black 
Jake; and, no one coming forward to aooept Heroncourt'* 
cheerful invitation, the men decided that the new " boas " 
was a man to be respected, and obeyed him. 

Heroncourt said a few words to them, to this effect: 

" My men, let us understand one another. I have come 
over here, for my sins, to run this station; in other words, 
Providence has willed that I should be your master, and I in* 
tend to be; but I've no desire to be a hard master. You do 
the work you've undertaken to do, and I will undertake that 
you shall be well fed, and that the paymaster shall be on the 
spot regularly. If any man has any complaint to make, let 
him come to me, and, if it is a just one, I'll see that he's 
righted. How does that strike you as fair?" 

There was a cheer and cry of " That's all right," from the 
well disposed, and a murmur of grudging assent from the bid 
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'ana, and Heronooort rode away, victor on that occasion, a* 
anyrate. 

The little set-to had done him good; the hard work con- 
tinued to benefit him. In London and down at the Court he 
had had plenty of time to brood; bat here, on the Qaaahi, he 
had no leisure for brooding daring the day, and at night he 
was too tired to lie awake. Bat the memory of Maida was 
lying coiled up in bis heart like a little snake, and every now 
and then it stung him: it was stinging him now as he rode 
towards the station, and even while he was planning in his 
mind the work for the next day. Sometimes he wished that 
he had left word of his whereabouts with Maida; bat he knew 
that she would not have written to him, that there was only 
one hope for him — that he should make a fortune out here in 
this .far-away place, and so be able to return and claim her. 

The son was at its height when be came in sight of the sta- 
tion, bat he had grown accustomed to the heat, for he was as 
tough and sinewy as a greyhound. Presently there atose the 
barking of dogs, and half a dozen of them came founding 
out to meet him as he rode into the enclosure. The building 
was small and rough, was indeed little better than a log hat 
with a large kind of lean-to shed at the back for the housing 
of the men when they were at home; but it had a © mfortabfe 
look and quite satisfied Heronooort to whom it already seemed 
like home. 

Much as we sybarites appear to value ease and luxury, it ia 
wonderful how little we miss them when we are compelled to 
do without them. No man was more fastidious about hia 
surroundings, in clothes and his little personal luxuries, than 
Heroncourt when he was in England; but out here be roughed 
it without any sense of loss. He slept on a straw pallet and 
gome times out in the open onder a blanket; his food was of 
the plainest — not seldom a crust of bread served for his lunch, 
another slice accompanied by a piece of meat and a can of 



tea, did duty for his dinner — he had a couple of riding-suits — 
and he had left his silver-backed hair-brushes behind him 
with his London clothes. But he missed nothing of all these: 
indeed, but for that perpetual aching in his heart he woula 
have found happiness enough in this invigorating life in the 
open air, in the manifold interests of the work he had onder* 
taken. 

As he dismounted, a couple of hands sprang forward to take 
his horse, and a girl with a pleasant face and child-like bloe 
•yes came oat of the door of the hut and, shading her eyes) 
with her hand, looked out from under it with a smue of wel- 
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some; bat the stiff figure of Baxter dipped by her, aa if it 
were his place and no one else's, to welcome the master. 

No pen can tell how great a comfort Baxter had been to 
Heronooart His presence had lessened the sense of loneli- 
ness, had given the sense of companionship which all men feel 
ani crave for in a strange land. He had tried to persuade 
Baxter to return to England, had pointed out to him that he 
— Heronooart — could have no possible use for a valet; bat 
Baxter had obstinately refused to leave his master. 

" I am hoping you can find I can do something else be* 
sides valet you, my lord," he had said; and he proved hia 
hope a oorrect one. 

An old soldier can generally turn his hand to anything, and 
Baxter, as General Utility, soon proved his usefulness. 

He helped with the cooking, he could act as a spare rider. 
he oould wait at table — if the rough-and-ready service ci old 
be called waiting — he was an excellent shot and he still valeted 
Heronooart to the extent permitted by his master; at any 
rate, Heronoourt's linen was always in order and his riding* 
suits well brushed. Baxter had found it difficult to exchange 
the " my lord " for " sir;" but he had succeeded at last and 
no one suspected that the new boss, Mr. Owen Tudor, was an 
English peer. 

"Luncheon's ready, air," said the girl, from over Baxter's 
shoulder. 

" The master will want to change first," said Baxter, with 
a kind of growl. " I've taken the water to your room, sir. 
You forget he's been riding ever since daybreakl" he added, 
in an undertone of reproach to Lucy. 

" Oh, no, 1 don't," she said, with a jerk of her pretty 
chin. " And I suppose I can keep the things back, can't I, 
Mr. Baxter?" 

" All right; don't you two fight," said Heronoout, with his 
pleasant smile. " I'll go up at once, Baxter; and I won't 
spoil your lunch by keeping it waiting, Lucy." 

The girl blushed with pleasure and ran in, and Heroncourt 
went up to his tiny room and changed his things f r the clean 
ones which Baxter had laid out for him on the bed. As he 
did so, he took a flat leather case from his pocket and opening 
it set it up on the dressing-table before him: of course, it was 
a portrait of Maida. When he had finished dressing he put it 
in the breast-pocket of his coat; he never went anywhere with- 
out that portrait lying on his heart 

" Any news?" he asked, as he seated himself at the deal* 
table which was covered by a snowy oloth. 
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The room, ttuogn small, was as scrupulously clean as th% 
doth and had one or two touches of adornment bestowed by 
Lucy and Baxter between them. There were some coloured 
pictures from the London illustrated papers; a bunch of En- 
glish holly was muled up above the rack of rifles and gnus; 
two china dogs stood on brackets, and some flowers growing 
in pots were arranged on the window-silL The murmur of 
the voices of the men in the adjoining room, divided only 
from the parlour by rough planking, mingled with the notes 
of a canary in a cage in the window. 

" No, sir," said Baxter, " nothing particular. Mr. Goo- 
ford " — Mr. Gosford was the overseer — " has just ridden in; 
he is having his dinner and will come when you want him." 

"All right/' said Heroncourt "Ask him to come in 
when he has finished." 

" Oh, won't you wait until you've done your dinner, Mr. 
Tudor?" said Lucy, respectfully enough, but with the free* 
dom and the latitude permitted to domestics of her sex in 
such places. " When you get to talking with him you forget 
all about what you're eating and often leave off altogether. 

She brought the potatoes to him, as she spoke, with a toss 
of her chin, and a little pout, and Heroncourt looked up at 
her with his short laugh. 

" I sha'n't to-day, anyhow, Lucy," he said; " for I'm aa 
hungry as a hunter; but I can't afford much time, for I have 
to ride out to the West station this afternoon." 

" It is a deal too hot, sir," said Baxter, respectfully. 

" Besides, why can't Gosford go?" remarked Lucy, half* 
timidly; " it would do him good to get a broiling; he's so slow 
and heavy." 

" Oh, I'll go," said Heroncourt " Gosford has plenty to 
da You might go and see if he's finished." 

Lucy went out slowly and reluctantly and the overseer 
came in. 

He was, as Lucy had said, both Blow and heavy; but he 
understood his work and got through it: and, though he was 
by no means sharp, he was absolutely reliable. 

" Sit down, Gosford. Have some beer " — beer was the 
only intoxicant permitted at the Dartford station, though 
Baxter had a bottle of brandy, in case it should be wanted for 
medicinal purposes. " Lucy, get some ale for Mr. Gosford. 
Everything all right, Gosford?* 

" Yes, I think so, sir," replied the overseer, taking a drink 
of beer in a slow kind of way. " I sold that lot of cattle. 
They'll come for them on Friday: a good price, as tunes go/^ 
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He named ft. " We are ready to start on that last stack of 
lumber. Speaking of that "—-he lowered his voice and glanced 
towards the plank partition cautiously — " I am afraid things 
ain't what they ought to be up at the woods." 

" 0h 9 how do you mean?" asked Heronoourt, looking up 
from his plate composedly enough, but with an alert expres- 
sion in his eyes. 

" Well, yon see, Mr. Tudor, we've got a mixed lot up 
there, as you know, and they're a pretty large handful to 
manage. They was getting very nigh out of hand altogether 
just before you came, but that set-to of yours with Black 
Jake quieted them for a time. Now they're getting a bit 
restive again. It would be all right if jou could manage to 
be amongst them more; but that ain't to be expected. Even 
you can't be everywhere at once, spry as you are, Mr. Tudor." 

" Well, not exactly," said Heroncouri, with a laugh, 
" But what's the particular trouble just now?" 

" Well, there's a bit of drinking been going on," said Goo- 
ford, slowly. " I don't know where they've got the liquor 
from; but anyhow, they've got it: it may have come up with 
the last lot of things— vou can stow away a sight of bottles 
amongst the tool-cases and in the mealie-bags— but there's a 
hundred ways of getting the stuff, if you're right down bent 
on it. It wouldn't matter if all the gang up there were what 
I call regulars; but they're mixed, Mr. Tudor, mixed! That 
chap they call Black Jake is far and away the worst of them. 
I never aid like that man. If I ain't very much mistaken, 
he's done his bit here in the Colonies, or over in England, 

Erhaps; he looks like a jail-bird and behaves like one. But 
are! you can't pick and choose in a station like this, espe- 
cially where thenrs lumber-work going on; labour's scarce, 
and we're glad enough to get it in any shape. You'll under- 
stand that when you've been here a bit, Mr. Tudor. I dare- 
say you understand it now. It's wonderful how you've learnt 
the ropes in such a short time! It took me years." 

"And you think we may have trouble?" asked Heron- 
court. 

" Well," replied Goeford, as slowly as before; " if Black 
Jake and the rest of the bad 'uns were to lead the other chaps 
astray and egg 'em on to mischief, we might have trouble, 
serious trouble." He was silent a moment, then he lowered 
his voice to a gruff whisper, glancing towards the partition as 
he spoke: " You see, we've got rather a large sum of money 
in the house from recent sales, and these chaps can't very well 
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help knowing it They're bad enough for anj^ung —41 UMf 
might take it into their heads — " 

He stopped and slowly finishing his ale, rose to his big feet. 

" Yes, I see," said Heroncourt, quietly; " but I don't 
think we need be alarmed. " I'll think it over. Keep your 
eyes open, Gosford; I'll ride up to the camp this afternoon. 
I'm afraid you'll have to go to the West station, after all." 

He started almost directly after lunch, notwithstanding 
Baxter's grim face and Lucy's reproachful one, and rode up 
towards the lumber camp. Though he had made light of the 
caution conveyed by the overseer, he knew that a certain 
amount of danger lay in the presence of Black Jake and his 
fellow-desperadoes. There was a large sum of money in the 
house, as Gosibrd had said, and the bank agent was not ex- 
pected for another week. 

On Friday that sum would be augmented by the purchase 
money for the cattle just sold. The money was hidden in a 
secret place in Heroncourt's bedroom; but some of the men 
might be aware of the hiding-place. The peril lay in the fact 
that the camp had got hold of some liquor, and that by its aid 
the bad 'uus might demoralise the regular hands. 

H. *fas thinking over the matter deeply when, about a mils 
from the camp, he saw a man lying on the grass. He was a 
small man, sunburnt, and, of course, with a thick beard. He 
looked like a sundowner; that is, a kind of tramp in search 
of work who turns up at a station at sundown and asks, at 
most as a right, for the food and a night's rest, which are 
alwa 8 accorded him. 

The man, awakened by the sound of the horse, rose and 
came towards Heroncourt. 

" Morning," he said, in a low, monotonous kind of voice, 
•* Can you tell me the way — " 

He stopped suddenly and looked up at Heroncourt with a 
strange expression in his eyes, and his mouth slowly opening; 
then he seemed to recover from whatever emotion it was baa 
attacked him and continued in exactly the same tone as be* 
fore: 

" I am looking for the Dartfontstation," he said. 

Something in the man's appearance, in his voice, aroused 
vague memories in Heroncourt's mind: but they were too 
vague to remain for more than a moment 

" Keep to your west," he said. " Are you looking for 
Work, hard up?" 

u I am looking for work; yes," replied the man; " baft 
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Tm not exactly what you call hard np. I've sot my last 
earnings. Do you think I coold get work at Dartford?" 

Heroacourt looked at the man keenly: he rather liked the 
look of him; he was small bat appeared active, and there was 
something honest about his aspect. 

" I think you will/ 9 he said. " I'm the boss. Go on there 
and tell them I sent you. What is your name?" 

" David Jones," replied the little man. " What's yoursP' 

* " Owen Tudor/' responded Heroncourt, with a smile. 

David Jones nodded. 

" Thank you, sir/' he said, touching his broad hat. " I'm 
obliged to you. I'm fairly good at sheep or cattle; in fact, I 
know a little o' most things. I'll go straight on to the sta- 
tion." 

" All right/' said Heronoourt " Till we meet again." 

Mr. Dand Jones looked after the handsome, well-built rider 
for a moment or two, with wide-open eyes and as widely 
opened a mouth, then muttering: 

" Good Lord, it's him; I ain't dreaming? It's him right 
enough!" went in the direction of the station. 

Heroncourt rode on until he came to the fringe of the 
wood. By going through it he could save a little. He had 
turned into the wood when he heard footsteps coming from 
the direction of the camp, and he pulled up and saw Black 
Jake and another man coming along stealthily; that is to 
say, they were keeping in the shadow of the trees as much as 
possible and were walking as men walk when they are bent on 
evil. Heroncourt kept his horse motionless and watched 
them. They passed him without seeing him and went in the 
direction taken by the sundowner; and Heroncourt began to 
understand: they were following David Jones. He dismount- 
ed, and tying his horse to a tree, stole along in the shadow of 
the great trunks and in the wake of the men: he had his re- 
volver in his hand. He was not surprised when he heard 
Black Jake's cry, with an oath peculiar to the bush-rangers: 

" Hands up! We've got you, mate; hand over the swag." 

The little man had backed against a tree, his face red, his 
eves flashing; he looked as if he were going to show fight; but 
there was not much chance for him seeing that Black Jake 
was twice his size and that there were two to one. 

" Do you want a bullet through you, you blank fool?" said 
Jake. r ' Hand over what you've got and be quick about it; 
we've got no time to waste!" 

The little man, much to Heronoourt's surprise, looked as 
if he were going to show fight, and Black Jake was about to 
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draw a revolver when Heroncoart slipped from behind the tree 
that bad screened him and covered his man. 

" Hands op, both of yon!" he said, quite calmly, and as it 
the affair were merely a question of give and take. " Hands 
up, or I'll shoot you as you stand/' 

Black Jake and his mate shrank away from the revolver 
that covered them and with flowery oaths threw up their 
hands. 

" That's all right," said Heroncoart, in that deadly cheer- 
ful way which seems to belong exclusively to men of his class. 
" Now you two fellows walk off. You've been guilty of at- 
tempted highway robbery, and I'm warranted by the unwrit- 
ten law of this land in shooting you now; and, by the sun 
above us, I'll do it, if I see you again on the Dartford land! 
You know me, and you know that I will keep my word. Out 
of my eight and keep out of it!" 

Black Jake and his companion exchanged glances: the re* 
volver was still covering them. Black Jake's hand stole to- 
wards his pocket: but Heroncourt's eyes were as keen as a 
hawk's. 

" Stop that!" he said, sternly. " Keep your hands still — 
Mr. David Jones, relieve those men of their shooters — they 
are dangerous." 

The little man stepped forward spryly, drew the revolver 
from Black Jake's pocket, and, after searching the other man, 
said succinctly: 

" No weapon, sir." 

" Eight, said Heroncourt. " Now, march, yon two men* 
And remember! I do not threaten in vain." 

Black Jake and his companion slouched off, muttering 
curses in their beards, and Heroncourt turned to the little 
man. 

" You'd better come on with me to the camp," he said, as 
lie put away his revolver. " We'll ride back, turn and turn." 

David Jones nodded. His face was pale, his blue eyes 
blinked strangely. 

" I suppose you know you've saved my life?" he said, as if 
he spoke with difficulty. 

" Oh, it's all in a day's work," said Heroncourt. " But I 
like your pluck. Consider yourself engaged on the Dartford 
station, Mr. David Jones. Come on." 

Mr. David Jones eyed his new master curiously, bat all be 
Mid was: 

"Than* yen, *r." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Hm oh oouet rode on slowly to the lumber-station, with Us 

ew man walking by the ffide of his hone. It ia not usual to 
question your hands about their past, so the conversation was 
only of a general character: about the seasons, the weather, 
the cattle, and so on. 

When they reached the camp, Heroncourt found the men 
at work— very hard work: they had either seen or heard him 
approach. He inspected the camp, talked to the men, then 
suddenly he said: 

" Who brought the liquor up here?" 

There was a dead silence: the sound of the axes was stilled, 
and they turned and looked at him like men caught in a trap. 

" Ah, well, never mind," said Heroncourt Just bring 
It out here. I am rather in a hurry, so don't keep me wait* 
tog. I'll give you five minutes; if it is not produced by then, 
I'll discharge the camp. It would be foolish of you to com- 
pel me to do that, for you are getting higher wages than yoa 
would get anywhere else, and there is a long spell of work]" i 

The men exchanged glances and murmured amongst them* 
selves, then two of them brought a couple of cases, one un- 
broken, the contents of the other partly disposed of. 

" Thank you/' said Heroncourt. " Now, see here; I'm 
Hot a total abstainer myself, and I like a glass of good ale and 
a drink of whiskey; but you chaps are not content with mod- 
eration; you go on a regular bend. The work stops, and yoa 
take to card-playing and fighting." He nodded at two or 
three men, whose black eyes and bruised faces were indicative 
of a recent fight " In fact, you can't be trusted with an 
unlimited supply, and I'm obliged to out it off. Two of yoa 
fellows come and smash these oases for me." 

There was a murmur — a sullen murmur — and dark looks 
Were directed at Heroncourt, who sat at ease on his horse and 
smiled down at them easily. 

" I don't want to rob any man," he said. " The value of 
this stuff shall be scored up to your credit; but away it goes, 
and at once. Bring your axes, you two, and make short work 
©fit" 

He nodded to two of the most scowling — there was some* 
thing in the oooi, insouciant manner which rendered die* 
obedience impossible; and, after a glanoe or t wjd at their < 
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paniona, they stepped forward reluctantly enough and smashed 
the cases and their contents with their axes. 

" That's all right; thank yon," said Heroncourt, as if they 
had cat down a tree or removed one at his orders. " Now, 
one word more. I'm not good at speech-making, bnt you 
may take it from me that what I say I mean. I have just 
caught two of yonr number — the man you call Black Jake 
and another — in the act of highway robbery. Yon know the 
punishment for that as well as I do. We have to carry oat the 
administration of the law here by oar own hands. I have dis- 
charged the two men, and 1 have threatened to shoot them if 
I find them on the ran. And I shall do it. Now, my men, 
let this be a wind-up of the little troubles we have had lately. 
You and I understand one another, 1 am sure, and I've no 
doubt we shall get on very well together, if we act fairly by 
one another, man to man/' 

S^me of the men responded with " Aye, aye;" bat there 
was a sullen note in the response, and as they turned away 
to their work, they mattered to one another and eyed the 
broken bottles and the sodden ground with marked dissatis* 
faction. 

Heroncourt got a horse for David Jones; and, as they rode 
away together, he said: 

" Well, what do you think of them?" 

The little man shook his head — he had not opened his lips 
daring the whole of the scene, bat stood as impassive as a fig* 
we cut oat of wood — and screwed his lips up. 

" They're a mixed lot, sir," he said; " and there's more 
sand than sugar in the mixture, bat it's the way in most 
cam pa; you can't pick and choose, worse lack." 

" You've been some time over here?" said Heroncourt, in* 
terrogatively. " You are an Englishman, I take it?" 

David Jones looked straight before him with his expression- 
less, pale-blue eyes, and nodded his head. 

''Yes, a long while," he replied. "Long enough to 
reckon up the kind of gentry we've jost left. Some of 'em 
would make trouble if they could; but you took 'em by sax* 
prise, sirl" 

Heroncourt laughed. 

•• It was the only wav," he Baid. " I wanted them to set 
that I wasn't afraid of them." 

" Noj I shouldn't think you were afraid of many things, 9 * 
David Jones said, slowly. " And yet I'm thinking that yet 
haven't been oat here long." 
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" Why do yon think that?" asked Heronoourt, with some 
little surprise. 

For the first time the little man's eyes looked evasive and 
shifty. 

" No offence, sir/' he said. " Seemed to me yon had a 
kind of look of a new chum about you." 

" Well, as it happens, yon are right," said Heronoourt, 
checking a sigh. 

" It's wonderful what different kinds of men come out 
here," remarked David Jones, casually. " Things go wrong 
in England or they have a stroke of bad lock." 

Haroncourt sighed outright at this thrust 

" Yes." he said, almost to himself. " Some of us have a 
stroke of bad luck. I hope that's not your case?" he asked. 

" Oh, I was born unlucky," said the little man. " I'm a 
kind of Jonah, that's what I am. I've only got to go aboard 
a concern, and it goes down straight away." He laughed 
with a kind of grim humour. " After that, you'll be sony 
'for taking me on, sir." 

" Oh, no," said Heronoourt, with a smile. " I don't be* 
lieve in modern J nana; and I'm thinking that there's not 
very much in luck; the trouble a man runs up against in big 
life he has made for himself: in most cases, anyhow." 

" I daresay," assented David Jones. 

They rode on for the rest of the way almost in silence; for 
Heronoourt was thinking of the bad luck that had robbed 
him of Maida and wrecked his life. At the hut, the master 
and the new man parted, David Jones going to the men's 
quarters and Heronoourt into the hut. 

" I've got a new hand, Lucy," he said. " Picked him up 
on the road; he seems a decent old chap and he's a rare 
plucked one. You and Mrs. Towser must give an eye to him 
and see that he is comfortable; he's not so rough as some ot 
them." 

Lucy threw up her chin. 

" Oh, we'll take care of him, sir," she said. " He isn't 
the only one in the camp who wants taking care of; you've 
scarcely been out of that saddle for twenty-four hours; and I 
suppose it wouldn't take much to send you into it again." 

She went down on her knees to take off his long boots; but 
Heronoourt laid his hand on her shoulder and held her back. 

" That's not the work for a woman, Lucy," he said, with 
the smile which every woman likes to see on a man's face. 

She looked up at him with a strange intensity in her ohild* 
Kke eyes and the blood rose slowly to her pretty face. 
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" Whf not?" she asked, in a low voice. " There's notfc 

I you wouldn't do." 

" I've the bad lade to be a man, Lucy," he laughed. 

She still knelt on her knee, eyeing the boots wistfully, but 
Baxter came in with his military step, and, with a little moui 
and a shrug of her shoulders she arose and went on preparing 
the supper. 

David Jones fell into his place with the ready adaptability 
of the colonist. Heroncourt had taken a fancy to tne man, 
and whenever he came across him stopped and passed the time 
of day and spoke to him about his work. There was no doubt 
about his usefulness; he might have been a Jonah, but he was 
quick at turning his hand to anything, and Heroncourt found 
that he was as absolutely reliable as Gosford himself; he 
understood cattle and sheep, oould ride like an Australian, 
and soon won the good graces of the women-folk by his readi- 
ness to do the numerous little things in and about the house 
which come more easily to the man than the woman. But he 
was not particularly sociable with the men, and though he of. 
course ate his meals with them, preferred to smoke nis pipe 
in the solitude outside. Heroncourt several times came upon 
him sitting under a tree with his hands clasping his knees, his 
hat over ms brows and his whole appearance that of a man 
lost in thought. 

To all appear noes things were going smoothly at the camp, 
and Heroncourt was inclined to think that the threatened 
trouble had passed away like a summer cloud; but one even* 
log while he was taking his go-to-bed pipe in the parlour, he 
was struck in a vague way by the quietness of the men on the 
other side of the partition. As a rule they were given to loud 
talking and laughing; but to-night their voices were lowered 
and there were long pauses in their oon?eraation, pauses broken 
by a few words spoken almost in a whisper. 

" The men are very quiet to-night, Lucy," he remarked, 
as she came into the room with his not water. 

She stopped to listen, with her head on one side. 

" Yes, they are," she said. " They have been like that for 
the last two or three nights; ever since Jake and a oouple of 
men came down from the camp." 

" Oh, has Jake been here?" said Heroncourt, refilling his 
pipe. 

" Yes," said Lucy, who did not know that Jake had been 
dismissed and threatened. " I saw him at the back of the 
yard, talking to some of toe men. He turned nis back and 
akmnhed hit hat as if he didn't want me to see him; but it 
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was bright moonlight and I saw him right enough, though he 

was gone the next minute. That was three nights ago/' 

" Ah! let me know if yon see him again/ 9 said Heronoonrt 

As he spoke, the men began to talk and laugh loudly* and 

it at once struck Heronoonrt that, as neither he nor Luoy had 

spoken in a whisper, the men had heard them, and were noisy 

with intention. 

After she had left the room, he went out quietly and 

Scrolled round the house; but everything was as usual, and 
ere as no one lurking about. Just as he was turning the 
corner, he came upon David Jones, who was sitting in his 
favourite attitude, with his back leaning against the rough 
log wall. 

He touched his hat to Heronoonrt, and Heronoonrt, mak- 
ing him a sign, walked a little distance, and David Jones, 
after a cautious glance round him, and a lapse of a minute or 
two, rose, stretched himself, and strolled casually after him* 

" That fellow Jake has been seen about the station,' 9 said 
Heronoonrt. " Have you seen anything of him?" 

" No," said the little man. ''He'd take care I didn't do 
that, sir." 

" So I suppose. You don't seem to care much about the 
society of the other hands, Jones?" 

" Well, no, sir; I am fond of a quiet pipe," said Jones. 

" But they've been quiet enough lately," said Heronoonrt, 
meaningly. 

David Jones looked at him as if he understood. 

" Yes; I don't know what it means, sir," he said, 
M They're like school-boys, alwayB quietest when they're up 
to mischief." 

" What mischief do you suspect?" asked Heronoonrt. 

David Jones considered for a moment or two. 

" You never can tell, sir, especially when a man like Black 
Jake's got a hand in it. If they're plotting anything, it's an 
attack on the house." He spoke quite calmly, but there was 
an alert and fearless look in his eyes. " It would be easy 
enough, if they agreed among themselves. There would be 
only four of us at most, sir, you and Gosford and Baxter and 
myself; though, one or two of the other men might join us— 
but they'd try it in a body or not at all." 

"I hope you're mistaken, Jones," said HeroncourL 
" Which is the nearest station?" 

" Broeeley; a matter of forty or fifty miles. I see what you 
are thinking, sir; but it wouldn't be any use: we couldn't get 
help from there; besides, if they mean misohie& they wouldn't 
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let us send then; one or two of 'em would be en the messen- 
ger's trail, and drop him in his traeks." 

" A nioe state of things/' said Heroncourt. " I thought 
this sort of thing didn't happen now in Australia." 

"And no more it does, sir/' said Jones; "but there's 
black sheep here just as there are black sheep over in Eng- 
land; and where a lot of 'em get together, there's always the 
chance of trouble. Oh, no, Australia's as well behaved and 
orderly as any place on the globe; but, as I say — " 

He Droke off abruptly, for the door of the shed had opened 
suddenly, and a man had looked out 

"I'll see to them horses in the morning, sir, and let you 
know after breakfast," said Jones, distinctly, for the benefit 
of the eavesdropper. " Good-night, sir," he added; and he 
sauntered away in a leisurely fashion. 

Heroncourt went into the house, whistling cheerfully. 

" Aren't you going to bed, sir?" said Lucy, with toe pro- 
tective and maternal air which sat so quaintly on her. 

" Not for a little while, Lucy," he replied. " I'm going 
to do some accounts. You might send Baxter to me." 

When Baxter came in, Heroncourt kept him in the room, 
on one pretext and another, until a (genuine quiet reigned in 
the shed, and a snoring soon after indicated that the men 
were asleep; thon, in a whisper, Heroncourt told Baxter to 
get down the guns from the rack and to fetch his and Bax- 
ter's revolvers. Baxter, soldier-like, obeyed, and did not 
seem to think it necessary to ask any questions; and Heron* 
court and he examined the weapons with care and attention* 

" How much ammunition?" Heroncourt asked, in a whis- 
per. 

Baxter told him, and Heroncourt made a mental calcula- 
tion. There might be sufficient to enable the three men to 
hold the place for a time; certainly there was enough to en* 
able them to make a fight of it, and to pretty severely punish 
anyone who might attack them. Noiselessly they replaced the 
weapons iu their rack, and Heroncourt went whistling up to his 
room; but before he left the room, Baxter had saluted and made 
a significant gesture towards the guns and the big sheep-skin 
before the empty fire-place. The gesture meant that he pro* 
posed to spend the night on the sheep-skin and keep watch, 
and Heroncourt assented by a nod of comprehension and ap- 
proval. 

He lay awake most of the night, listening; but the men did 
not stir, and he fell asleep about dawn. Baxter came up with 
his shaving-water as usual, and Heroncourt spoke to Aim m 
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1, bat rather more loudly; bat presently he asked a ques- 
tion with his eyebrows. 

" All quiet, air/' said Baxter; " at least, that is to say, the 
men were quiet; bat I heard someone moving outside— mov- 
ing quietly, I got my boots off, and I stole out. It was the 
little man, David Jones, sir. But he's all right, sir. I know 
an honest man when I see him, and I'd answer for him. He 
made a motion to me that he was on the lookout, and I slipped 
in again* But I'm afraid there's some mischief brewing, sir, 
for I saw one of them sauntering off to the West Point as if 
for a stroll; but I'm about sore that he's gone to keep a look* 
out on the road." 

"Bo-enforcements?" suggested Heroncourt. "But, no; 
there are quite enough of them here to settle our little busi- 
ness, and they wouldn b want to increase the share list. I 
wonder what he was lo 'ling i„r?" 

Later in the d j h jumped to the right conclusion: the 
man was looking fot Lmaw were coming to pay for the 
lot of cattle sold by Gosf rd. They «mved about midday, two 
sturdy dealers wh had nud a f ortua . at their trade. Heron- 
court had them into thu par our, and, after lunch, brought 
oat a box in which a few cigars still remained, and made 
them comfortable. 

" What is the last place you visited?" he asked* 

" MilJa Wolda," said the elder — they were father and son 
— " old Broseley's place." 

" Many hands there? " asked Heroncourt, in a casual way. 

" Not many at the house just now," was the reply; " they 
are most of them out at the farther runs." 

u Mr. Broseley there?" 

" Not the old man. Mr. Robert was there and his mother; 
and they'd got two lady-visitors, two young ladies from Eng- 
and, regular swells and beauties. I did hear their names but 
I've forgotten it; two sisters. I've got a bad head for names 
and yet I could remember any number of figures." 

" Are you going back that way?" asked Heroncourt. 

" Well, no; not directly. We're going on to a station be- 
yond here; but we might Iwk in at Hilda Wolda on our way 
back. Why do you ask, Mr. Tudor?" 

Heroncourt considered inr a moment or two. After all, it 
was better that they should not be going straight back to 
Milda Wolda, for the gang would suspect that he was sending 
a message for help or one of warning and would probably stop 
the two dealers. 

" I shall be obliged if you will take a little note from me to 
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Mr. Broseley" he said. " You needn't **y anything aba* 
it to an? of the hands here." 

The father looked np quickly. 

" TroabieP" he inquired, in a low voice. 

" There may be/' replied Heronconrt. 

The two men looked at each other, and the younger, with 
jl nod, said: 

" If we can be of any uae, Mr. Tudor, we will stay." 

Heronconrt hesitated; bnt he felt that he had no right to 
risk the money and the lives of these two men upon whom he 
had no claim. 

" Thaaks very much/ 9 he said; " but I fancy we can hold 
our own; bat I shall be glad if you will leave my letter at 
Ifilda Wolda as you go down: it's better that you should not 
go straight there." 

He went into the shed to see if anyone was lurking them 
and listening, then he came back and wrote this short note: 

" Deae Mb. Bboseley— I am anticipating trouble with 
my hands here; and it is just possible that if we baulk them, 
or if we don't, they may come on to your place; for I am told 
that once this kind of trouble is started it spreads. Hoping 
that my fears are groundless, 

" I am yours truly, Owe* Tudor. " 



CHAPTER XXX. 

The two men again made offer of their services and quite 
pressingly; but Heronconrt had made up his mind that they 
should not take the risk, and they started soon afterwards. 
He sent Oosford a little way with then on the pretence of 
showing them some cattle, and no attempt was made to inter* 
cept them. When they had gone, Heronconrt took the money 
thov had paid him — it was in notes— up to his room ana 
locked it up in the small strong-box in which he kept hio 
money and valuables; then, with the box in his hand, he 
looked round the rooi in search of a fresh hiding-place. 

While he was doing so he was startled by the sound of a 
gun. He put the box in its old place and ran out of the 
house and saw David Jones with a smoking gun in his hand, 
Heronconrt fully expected that the attacE had commenced 
and that he should see a dead man lying within range; but 
the only dead thing visible was an evil-looking cor. Both 
women and several of the hands had ran out at the sound oft 
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the gun, and Heronoourt, genuinely annoyed by the alarm the 
man had caused, demanded, angrily: 

" What the devil are yon about, Jones?" 

The little man touched his hat respectfully. 
' " Strange dog, sir. Been worrying the sheep for the last 
two or three days: just spotted him making for the larder, 
and thought I'd settle him." 

" Confound itl couldn't you do it without soaring the wom- 
en?" said Heronoourt " Get back to your work/' 

David Jones touched his hat again. 

" Hadn't I better bury it, sir?" he said. 

" Oh, bury it, if you tike," said Heroncourt. 

" Yes, do your duty by the corpse, David," said one of the 
men as they moved off, laughing. 

David Jones slowly picked np the dog, and as slowly and 
phlegmatioally trudged off with it tj ihe back of the house; 
out as he did so, he shot a glance, r meaning glance, at Her* 
oncourt, while he said, with his well-feigned sullen ness: 

" Don't seem as if I could do anything right. Seems to 
me you like to have the sheep worried on this station." 

In a flash Heroncourt saw the object of the man's proceed* 
Ings; but he kept up the farce — or was it the first act of a 
tragedy? 

" Go and bury the dog, and keep a civil tongue in your 
head," he said, angrily. 

David Jones got a spade and began to dig a grave, but he 
took his time about it; and Heronoourt, still growling under 
his breath, went upstairs, got the box, and cautiously looking 
round to see that he was unobserved, joined the grave-digger. 
David Jones did not turn his head as Heroncourt approached, 
but said in a whisper: 

" Drop it in when I say ' Now!' " 

He got between Heronoourt and the hut, straightened him- 
self and wiped his brow, and looked round for any possible 
watchers; then " Now!" came sharply from his closed lips. 

Heroncourt took the box from under his coat and dropped 
it in the hole; then he turned angrily on David Jones and 
•wore at him. 

" Liok alive!" he said. " Anyone would think you were 
conducting a first-class funeral. Fill in that hole and get 
about your business. You and I will have to part, my man, 
if there's any more fooling of this kind." But as he strode 
past the little man, he whispered, " Good! That was clever 
ofyoul" 

A faint streak of colour came into the little man' pale 
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face, and his eyes glistened with pleasure; but he oontfrroeft 
to grumble audibly enough for anyone about the house to 
hear. 

Heroncourt went into the parlour and threw himself back 
in a chair, and laughed silently. It certainly was a clever 
trick, and it was providential that tht evil cur had turned up 
at that moment, for, as Jones had said, he had been worrying 
the sheep for days past. Heroncourt felt encouraged by the 

Ijresence of such an ally, for, small as he was, he had evident- 
y more brains than many a bigger man. 

For the rest of the da,, Heroncourt remained near the hut, 
apparently auite at his ease, and singing and whistling as ho 
went to ana fro; but that most trying of all emotions, sua* 

Kinse, was tearing at his heart. The coming trouble, if com* 
g it were, would not have weighed upon him so much if the 
women had not been present; but when he thought of them, 
of the child-like little Lucy, in the hands and at the mercy of 
such a man as Black Jake, his heart was racked with an un- 
pleasant mixture of fear and rage; and, a" often happens, the 
girl innocently sharpened the barb for him, for she, too, was 
singing and with a real and not assumed cheerfulness and 
gaiety. 

The fact was, she adored her master with that almost dog* 
like love which asks no reward and does no" dream of any re* 
turn for its devotion; and hearing him so apparently blithe 
and jolly her spirit moved in unison, and out of sheer sym- 
pathy she sang m and about the house as he whistled outside. 

All unconsciously, she piled up the agony for him as she 
hovered about him during iinner. She nad a way of stand- 
ing with her hand upon h»r hip, a picture of rustic grace, 
watching him with a faint, slow smile parting her girlish lips, 
as if it were a happiness to her to see him eat and to be able 
to wait upon him; and every now and then aha would address 
a word or two to him, with a kind of shy boldness which, 
notwithstanding its seeming freedom never verged upon dis- 
respect. The dinner was a good one, but, as may be sup- 
posed, Heroncourt was not capable of doing justice to it It 
is only the man in the condemned cell, apparently, who can 
make a hearty meal on he eve of his execution; Heroncourt 
could not help thinking as Lucy placed before him the dishes 
on which she nad bestowed such care, 'hat it was probably the 
last meal he and hose who -tood by him, would require, and 
the reflection destroyed any appetit which he might have 
bad* 

"You don't seem to care for anything to-night, Mb 
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Tudor,- said Lucy, as, after futile attempts, he laid down his 
knife and fork and leant back. " And I took such a lot of 
trouble oyer that stew; for you generally like it! You ecaice- 
ly touched the chops, and now 1 suppose you don't want any 
pudding? It's a new kind A pudding, too; one that my 
orother John used to be very frna cl He used to give me a 
bit of ribbon or something of that kind whenever I made it 
Now, do you try and eat a bit when I bring it in; I'm sure 
you'll like it, if you will only taste it." 

She brought it in and set it down and stood close by his 
elbow looking at him with smiling anxiety; and as Heron* 
eourt smiled up at her, something seemed to grip his heart. 
The child was not a bit like Maida, but still she reminded 
him of her. Thank Ood that Maida was not out in these 
wilds, was not exposed to this poor girl's peril I 

He forced himself to eat some of the pudding and nodded 
approvingly. 

" It's first-rate, Lucv!" he said. " You're a cordon item 
—that means a blue ribbon of a cook — and, by George! yoa 
■ shall have your blue ribbon!" 

Hor pretty face flushed crimson and her eyes rested on him 
With a dog-like gratitude and love; but she shrank back a lit* 
tie as he took a half sovereign from his pocket. 

" Oh, no, no, I don't want that, sir!" she said. " It's 
quite enough for you to be pleased with it." 

" Never mind; take it, Lucy," said Heroncourt "Just 
try and imagine that I am your brother John." 

She laughed and shook her head as she reluctantly took the 
coin. 

"Ah, no; you are very different to John," she said* 
44 He's a good sort, and he's been a Rood brother to me; but 
he's not a gentleman like you. And 1 never want you to give 
me any money for anything I da If you'll only say, ' Thank 
you, Lucy/ as you always do, and smile—" 

The colour slowly waned in her face and her eyes grew 
moist; but she turned away with a laugh to hide the emotion 
which puzzled and troubled her own innocent breast. 

Meanwhile, in the adjoining room, the men were talking 
and laughing loudly, as if no conspiracy were afoot; but Her* 
cncourt was listening to them and fancying that he could de- 
tect an artificiality in their noise, when Gosford came into the 
Crlour, clutching David Jones by the collar. The little man 
>ked at Heronoourt meaningly, and growled to Gosford, in 
an undertone: 

" Speak upl" 
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Thus adjured, Gosford, who was about as bad an actor as 
could be imagined, said, loudly: 

" I brought this man in to you, Mr. Tudor. He's always 
lurking about the place; and just now I found him trying to 
get into the larder." 

As Gsford's voice rose, the men in the adjoining room 
ceased talking, and were evidently listening. 

"Found him in the larder, did you?" said Heronoourt, 
loudly and distinctly. " Seems to me that you are rather a 
troublesome customer, Jones; this is not the first time I had 
to complain of yon. What have you got to say for yourself?" 

" I was only sharpening my knife on the stone outside," 
said Jones. 

" He was cutting away at the latch, Mr. Tudor," said Goa» 
ford. 

Obeying a jerk of David Jones's head, Heronoourt said, 
angrily: 

"Here! I'll go and see for myself. Bting him along, 
Gosford. If 1 find you've been up to any hanky-panky tricks, 
Jones, I'll discbarge you to-morrow morning." 

Gosford lugged the little man out, and Heronoourt fol* 
lowed; and the voices of the men in the shed rose and min» 
gled with the laughter over David Jones's diRComfiture. 

When the three men had got outside, David Jones whis- 
pered: 

" Keep hold of me still; they may come out." Then be 
added, in a quick whisper: " They mean trying it on to-night. 
I overheard em. Black Jake and his mate will join them at 
midnight. When we get within hearing of the shed five me 
a cuff over the head, and send me packing, and I'll come 
round and get into the house and hide away quiet." 

He was dragged round to the little lean-to, which served as 
a larder, and Heronoourt made a pretence of examining, by 
the aid of G^sford's lant rn, some marks on the door; then 
he said, angrily: 

" You are right, Gosford. He's been tampering with the 
lock." 

He dealt David Jones a cuff and a push. The little man 
■tumbled and fell against the log wall. 

" Now, take your discharge. I won't have such a man as 
you about the place. Of! with you at once, and don't let me 
set eves on you again. Watch him off the place, Gosford." 

Then he went to the shed and opened the door and looked 
in and nodded. The laughter and the talk stopped dead at 
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Ub appearance, all the faces were turned towards him, several 
of the men rose awkwardly to their feet 

"All right, men/ 9 said Heronoourt. "I've just been 
sacking that fellow David Jones: thought you'd hear the row 
and wonder what was up. You're going down to the river 
to-morrow, Johnston, aren't you? Well, good-night Here, 
some of you like to try my 'bacca?" 

He tossed the large pouch on the table in an off-hand way, 
nodded again, and went out. He had only been in the room 
a minute or two, but his quick eyes had caught the gleam of 
a revolver stuck in some of the men's belts, and he felt, 
rather than saw, that there were rifles under the heap of coats 
which had been thrown down with apparent carelessness in 
the corner. He returned to the parlour and called loudly to 
Lucy for a glass of ale. As he took it from her, he whis- 
pered: 

" Close the shutters of your room to-night, Lucy." 

She started, and the colour slowly left her face and her eves 
flew towards the partition. Heroncourt's hand fell upon her 
arm and closed round it gently but reassuringly, and he smiled 
at her — the smile which a man turns upon a woman when he 
is asking her to nerve herself for an ordeal. Her lips shut 
tightly, her eyes dwelt on his with a strange look, then she 
nodded, and, without a tremor in her voice, said: 

" Won't you have another glass, sir?" 

"No, thank you, Lucy," he replied. "Get off to bed 
now." 

Five minutes after she had gone, Baxter entered the ronm, 
and, as if his entrance were a signal, Goeford and David 
Jones appeared from upstairs. 

Heroocourt nodded towards the rack, and each man armed 
himself. There were six rifles; and they had their revolvers. 
Heronoourt plaoed Baxter at the foot of the stairs, signed to 
the other two to go upstairs, and, when they had done so, he 
closed the shutters and bolted them, extinguished the lamp 
and followed. This upper story consisted of three rooms 
opening on to a little looby or landing. Heronoourt occupied 
the room facing west, the two women the room at the other 
end, and Baxter slept in the middle one, which was a mere 
slip. All the windows were shuttered, and to get at their 
prey the assailants would have to force their way up the 
rough, uarrow stairs. 

''They've |$»>t their work cut out for them, sir," whispered 
David Joaes, in his impassive voice. " There's three good 
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rifles and three men behind them, and there's ammunition to 



" For how long?" said Goeford, with a shake of the head. 
" Long enough to enable us to sell our lives dearly," said 
Heronoourt. 

As he spoke, the door of the women's room opened, and 
Lucy, followed by Mrs. Towser, came out Lucy had evi- 
lently apprised the elder woman of her danger, for she was as 
White as a ghost, and was wringing her hands, after the man- 
ner of terrified women the wide world over; but Lucy herself, 
though very white, was perfectly calm and self-possessed. Her 



lips, her teeth also, were shut closely, and ner eyes were 
glowing with excitement and something deeper. 

" Go back to your room," whispered Heronoourt, sternly; 
but she shook her head and looked at him imploringly. 

" Let me stand with you," she pleaded. " I can shoot, I 
can hold a gun, help load. Oh! let me stay!" 

Heronoourt shrugged his shoulders with a gesture of reluc- 
tant assent. 

" Yon may stay if you promise to keep away from the line 
of fire," he said. " Stand back there, don't move forward, 
and keep quiet." 

She nodded, and her lips quivered with a smile as if in 
gratitude. The three men drew back beyond the line of sight 
of anyone coming up the stairs and waited. And waited in 
silence, for their hearts were beating too fiercely to permit of 
words; and, indeed, what was there to say? They meant to 
sell their lives dearly and like Englishmen they were quiet and 
self-contained. 

Heronoourt glanced across at Lucy, but the girl's lips were 
still set tightly, her eves were still glowing in the dim light 
which came from the lamp in his room, for he had left the 
lamp burning because he often sat up in his room before going 
to bed. They waited. No pen can describe the torture of 
that suspense; the moments dragged into minutes as if each 
moment were an hour, each minute a day; under that ternfio 
strain, Heroncourt grew hot and cold and the sweat broke out 
•n his forehead in big drops. He had been in action in one 
•f our little wars and had led a forlorn hope; that had been 
a delicious moment though death hung at the end of it; but 
this waiting, like oxen in the shambles for the oncoming of 
the butchers below, was a hundred times worse than any 
•barge with the swords' point, any waiting in the line of fire; 
Isr there was no rush and whirl of battle, no sound of shot 
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ana snell jo oreak the oppressive silence which seemed to 
weigh like lead upon his heart. 

But even at that moment he thought of Maida, if he were 
to fall — and what could save him; it could only be a matter 
of time, for numbers must tell — what an end to their love- 
story I They had indeed parted forever I Who would cany 
her the news, how would she bear it? He could almost pray 
that she had ceased to love him; for he could picture his own 
agony and life-long misery if she were to die and he were left 
to mourn her. He glanced at the other two men. Gosfrrd 
was standing with his rifle ready to be raised to his shoulder, 
a wooden, phlegmatic figure, the ordinary Englishman who 
faces peril and death with British phlegm. David Jones, on 
the other hand, was leaning against a partition, his hand on 
his rifle, his eyes fixed on the stain; but there was a curioua 
thoughtf ulnes8 in hifl pale eyes as if he were going over the 
past and regretting something that might have been done but 
had not been, some chance which he had lost. 

Heroncourt, in a mechanical way, noted the different atti* 
tudes and expressions on the faces of the men; his ears were 
strained for an approaching footstep. At last he could bear 
the silence no longer, and he said, in a hoarse whisper: 

" They're a long time coming." 

David Jones nodded, then he jerked his head towards the 
lamp. 

" Perhaps they're waiting for that to be put out, sir," he 
said. 

Heroncourt stole swiftly and on tiptoe into the room and 
extinguished the lamp, and then returned to his place and held 
his breath. They waited — how long? No <.ne could have 
told if his life had depended on it. In the intense silence they 
imagined all kinds of noises, the sound of footsteps, the sibil- 
ant whisper of hushed voices: the whole air seemed full of 
mysterious, threatening sounds. But presently all three men 
started and raised their rifles: a hand was fingering the latch 
on the outer door of the room below. Heroncourt had, of 
oourse, bolted the door, and presently, when the men had dis- 
covered the fact, a voice called out: 

" Open the door! Open the doorl We want the swag! 
Give us that quietly, and we won't do you any harm." 

Heroncourt stepped forward and looked down at Baxter at 
the bottom of the stairs, and Baxter looked up and saluted. 
No reply was vouchsafed to the man, and presently, as if they 
had expected a refusal, an axe crashed against the door: two; 
blows were struck, and the door fell in. > f *he same i 
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ment Baxter fired, slipped in another cartridge, and fired 
again. The besieged heard, as Baxter ran np the stain and 
joined them, an angry yell, and the cry of a man mortally 
wounded. 

" Well aimed, Baxter!" said Heronoourt. 

He was calm enough now, now that the attack had begun 
and the first shot had been fired. The scent of battle was in 
his nostril?, the Berserker fever was heating his blood, his lips 
were as closely set as Lucy's, his eyes flashing. 

The assailants fired a volley into the room which «m^ah^ 
the glass and shattered some of poor Lucy's ornaments; then, 
seeing that the room was empty, they rushed in, but kept 
clear of the opening to the stairs. 

" Come down— come downl" yelled Jake, with an oath, 
and waving a lantern. " We won't hurt any of you — but we 
must have the boss, we must have Mr. Tudor; we want him. 
Hand him over, and the rest of you shall go soot-free." 

Even in that moment Heronoourt saw Lucy shudder as if a 
cold wind had struck her. David Jones laughed a quiet 
laugh. 

a " If you want Mr. Tudor, you had better come and fetch 
him," he &aid in quite an ordinary voice. 

" Oh, you 9 re there, are you? you blank traitor!" cried a 
voice. " We'll hare jou as well; we'll have all of you, the 
women included. Better give it up; you're in a trap." 

David Jones laughed again. 

" C >me, boys!" cried Jake. " We'll make a rush for it!" 

Heading about half a d.zcn men, he sprang forward. The 
four men on the landing fired, and three of the gang threw 
up their arms and fell backward. Black Jake himself would 
have fallen but his foot slipped on the stairs, and the slip saved 
him. Before he could rise there was a rush from behind; the 
besieged fired again, and the tide was stopped, and ebbed 
back. But though they were bad, they were brave, and their 
losses had made them desperate: for something like a minute 
the good men fired into a wall of men which was broken by 
the dead and wounded, and then made compact again by those 
who took their places. 

In this determined onset it was inevitable that some should 
make some way up the stairs, and Black Jake, keeping as 
near the edge as possible, actually succeeded in stealing within 
a few yards of the top. With a savage oath he levelled a re* 
▼olver at Heronoourt; but even as he took aim, something 
flashed out from the other Bide of the gangway, the weapon 
dropped from his hand, and his arm fell to his side. Hera* 
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wort glanced across and saw a umpiring revolver in Lucy's 
hand. 

She had, at any rate, tor the moment, saved his life. 

Black Jake fell back, stunned by the shot, and was roughly 
thrown from hand to hand into toe room below; bat the on* 
rush was continued; and Heronoourt knew that the end was 
only a question of time. 
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Though the onrush was continued after the disaofement of 
Jake, the besieged were not daunted; Baxter, David Jones, 
and Gosford fired in a volley with such deadly effect that once 
more the mass on the stairs was broken and gave way; they 
fell back with their dead and wounded and rushed to get out 
of the terrible fire of the resolute men above. 

Heronoourt sprang across to where Lucy stood, all uncon- 
scious that she was within range, and half -dragged, half-lifted 
her out of the line of fire. 

" That was a good shot of yours, Lucy!" he said, breath- 
lessly; " it saved my life!" All unconsciously in lifting her 
he pressed her closely to him; it was just the little hug a man 
might bestow upon a child who had done something brave and 
unselfish; but the blood rose to the girl's face and she closed 
her eyes for a second or two. " But you must not get into 
the line of fire again; however much you want to. We men 
will do all the fighting that is necessary. Keep up a good 
heart, Lucy; they hare not got np to us yet, and they never 
may." 

He tried to speak with hopeful assurance, and even smile, 
but his heart was heavy with grim foreboding, for he knew 
that sooner or later numbers must tell and that his ammuni- 
tion would not hold out long enough, 

"I am not afraid," she said, looking up at him with a 
brave little smile. " I am not afraid for myself; it is of you, 
Mr. Tudor, I am thinking; they have a spite against you*" 

"They won't hurt me?' 

Her eyes were fixed on his and something that shot through 
his, an expression of the dread on her account which had 
haunted him ever since the attack had commenced, suddenly 
enlightened her and showed her her danger. She shuddered, 
and her eyes closed for a moment or two, then she opened 
them upon his with a deep trustfulness, a child-like reliance. 

" You will not let them get me?" she said. " If they 
^foroe their way up, if we are beaten— you will—-" 
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She glanced at the revolver in his belt meaningly, and hei 
lips parted and the breath came quickly. 

"Promise!" Bhe whispered. " I would rather that it was 
yon who did it — 1 should not- mind if it was you who shot 
me. Promise!" 

A lump rose in Heronoourt's throat, his lips trembled, and 
he could not speak; but he smoothed her hair, as he would 
have smoothed a little child's, and nodded the answer to her 
request. 

" Now be a good girl and keep out of the fire," he said; 
" some of us may be nit and then we shall need you to look 
after us. You see?" 

" Yes," she breathed, and slowly drew away from him. 

This little scene, so full of pat bos and grim tragedy, had 
only taken a moment or two. Heroncourt sprang back to his 

£lace beside the other men. They oould hear the attackers 
liking amongst themselves in fierce undertones which were 
almost drowned by the cries and moans of the wounded. 

" They are plotting something, sir," said Baxter, in a quick 
whisper. 

" Some of them are going round to the back; they are 
going to try to takb us in the rear," said David Jones, quietly. 

They listened, and presently they heard a ladder placed 
softly against the back wall of the house; then there came the 
aounJ of an axe on the shutter of the women's room. Her* 
onconrt nodded to B:txtor, and ho sprang across the opening, 
a bullet whizzing past him as he did so. He ran to the room, 
and, with terrific force, pushed the shutter open, and hurled 
off the man who was standing on the top of the ladder work- 
ing the axe; both man and ladder fell with a crash, and Bax- 
ter coolly drew the shutters close again and bolted them, as 
coolly and so quickly that the bullets rattled on them. 

Lucy's hand touched his shoulder. 

" Go back, Mr. Baxter," she whisnered. " I'll keep them 
from coming in as long as I can; ana when I can't do so any 
longer, I will call you." 

" You are a brave girl, Lucy," he said: — the first word of 
praise he had ever bestowed on her, for he was jealous of her, 
as he would have been jealous of anyone who should display 
devotion to his beloved master. 

He leapt back across the passage to the other three, and 
explained what Lucy had undertaken to da Heroncourt 
shook his head with anxious misgiving; but it was not the 
moment to refuse her aid. They could hear the cries of rage 
and the oaths of the men below the window as they bare awap 
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the man who had fallen with the ladder; then suddenly a 
man's voice rose above the din in the room below* 

" Stop firing!" he cried. 

A man came forward at the bottom of the stairs, with a 
white cloth in his hand as a flag of truce, and Heroncourt 
stepped out with his rifle lowered; but David Jones, for pre- 
caution's sake, covered with his rifle the man below: he was 
the man who, with Black Jake, had attempted to rob him. 

"There's been about enough of this," said the man. 
" We don't want no more murder done. All we want is the 
swag. Let one of you come down with that, and give us 
your word to cry quits between us and let bygones be bygones, 
and we'll clear off without doing any more damage. You've 
had the best of it up to the present; but you couldn't stand 
mp against us for very long, and you know that. Hand over 
the swag and let's go with a clean bill, or it'll be worse for 
you." 

The man had got a handkerchief tied round his arm, his 
villainous face was rendered more villainous by a streak of 
blood across his low brow. Some of his fellows were crowd- 
ing behind him, their upturned faces, in some cases, smeared 
like his, their eyes glaring up at Heroncourt wolfishlf. Not- 
withstanding their spokesman's offer of peace, the lust of blood 
shone in the wolfish eyes and spoke mutely fr>in the snarling 
lips; it was evident that unless their terms were agreed to, 
they would have no scruples in carrying out their threat. 

Heroncourt was sorely tempted to accede to their demands: 
for he thought of the women, thought of the lives of the good 
men and true who were standing by him; but his gorge rose 
at the humiliation of yielding to the miscreants; he remem- 
bered that the money — a large sum — was not wholly his, but 
that half of it belonged to Dartford. No; he could not do itl 
Besides, he could not trust them; it was as likely as not that 
they would not be satisfied with the money. 

He grasped his rifle and looked down upon their faces, dis- 
torted Dy the worst passions which can inflame the brute-man, 
and shook his head. 

" I can make no terms with you," he said, " or, at any 
rate, only these: let every man lay down his weapons at the 
foot of the stairs and go away, leaving the station at once. 
We will look after the dead and wounded; we will undertake 
that the wounded shall not be further punished ; and we will 
give you a week's clear start" 

▲ murmur arose, a kind of savage snarl like that coming 
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from a pack of disappointed can; and one man with an oath 
railed his revolver. 

" Drop that!" cried David Jones. " I have got yon cov- 
ered. I'll shoot any man who rataa a weapon." 

Heronoourt stood and looked down at them coolly, 

" One word more," he said; " the money ia not in the 
house." 

" Yon lie!" cried their spokesman. " It's in that room of 
yours. We've kept a watch on yon and we know yon haven't 
sent it away." 

41 The money is not here/ 9 repeated Heronoourt, as calmly 
as before. " Ton know that I should not lie to you. Nut- 
withstanding your watching, the money has been got away 
and it's perfectly safe. You are committing murder, facing 
the hangman for nothing. But I've no more to say to you. 
Accept my terms— and I advise you to do so— or do your 
worst." 

There was a yell, a volley of oaths, a shaking of blackened 
fists: guns and revolvers were raised; but before a shot oould 
reach him, Baxter and David Jones dragged Heronoourt away 
from the opening. There was a rush for the stairs and again 
the deadly work was resumed. The place was filled with 
smoke, which almost obscured the light of the lantern: the 
air reeked with gunpowder, and every now and then the dense 
smoke was cloven by the flashing of the guns. It was a pan- 
demonium and the men below danoed about like demons 
baulked of their prey. 

Suddenly Gosford fell back against the partition and his 
rifle dropped from his hand: a bullet had struck him in the 
right shoulder. He was overcome for only a minute or two 
and nodded to Heronoourt reassuringly. 

" 1 can use my shooter with my left, sir," he said. 

A moment or two afterwards Baxter put up his hand to his 
head: a bullet had ploughed up his cheek just below the 
temple. 

Heronoourt heard a cry, a compassionate cry, from the 
other side of the landing and Mrs. Towser ran across. She 
was trembling no longer, her wasted cheek was flushed with 
anger, her eyes flashing fire. 

"The brutes! oh, the brutes!" she exolaimed, as she 
oaught up the towel and wound it round Baxter's head: 
woman's pity had driven the woman's fear from her breast. 

" I'm all right, ma'am," said Baxter, shamefacedly; " it's 
a mere scratch; but I'm very much obliged, all the same." 

" I'll stay hew," she said, resolutely. "I can't stand 
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there any longer looking on while brave men give their lives 
for me/* 

She tore op another towel as she spoke and poured some 
water into a basin, quickly bat as coolly as it she were a hos- 
pital nurse in the surgery ward. 

At this moment a cry came from Lucy, and Heronoourt 
sprang into the room in time to see her fire at a figure enter- 
ing through the shattered shutters. She missed the man and 
with a shout of exultation he sprang upon her. He had not 
seen Heronoourt, and his first intimation of Heroncourt's 
presence was a blow from the butt end of the gun that sont 
him reeling against the window-sill above which two other 
men were climbing. Heronoourt struck the man again and 
he fell through the window carrying the other two with him. 
Heronoourt saw that a greater danger lay by the window than 
by the stairs; in an instant he came to a resolution and fol- 
lowed it by an act which, if it had been performed on a field 
of battle, would have won him the Victoria Gross. 

Springing to the window, he seized the ladder and drew it 
up and inward. For a moment the men below were struck 
motionless by the audacity of the deed; but they quickly re- 
covered and fired at him. Heronoourt felt something be- 
tween a sting and a stab in the upper part of his arm, fol- 
lowed by a little sick feeling; but he held on to the ladder 
and got it inside the room; then, suddenly, another idea 
struck him. 

" Take hold of the other end, Lucy," he said, and while 
she did so he nailed his end against one side of the open win- 
dow, taking some nails from the shattered shutters and using 
the butt end of his gun for a hammer, then he ran across ana 
nailed up the other end. It was not much of a barrier, but 
it would take some little time removing, and the man who 
would attempt to do so would risk his life in the endeavour. 
A man climbed upon the shoulders of his fellows, but when 
he found the ladder across the window and heard the sharp 
ring of Lucy's revolver, he fell back. 

" Can you hold the window for two or three minutes, whilst 
I see how the rest are getting on, Lucy?" Heronoourt asked. 
" My brave girl, I can't tefl you how much I admire your 
pluck, how grateful I am to you!" 

She looked at him without a word for a moment; then she 
said, with a catch in her breath: 

" Yes, yes; go, I am afraid you will be hit; and that— that 
would be worst of all." 

She held up the candle which she had lit, and, as she did 
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ao, saw the blood trickling down bis shirt-sleeve. Her face, 
into which a blush had crept at his words, went white as death 
and she pointed to the red patch on the white linen. 

44 Yon are hit!" she gasped. " Oh, what shall I do, what 
shall I do?" 

"Ami?" he said, cheerfully. "Solam; but it can't be 
much, for I'd forgotten it, and I can't feel it." 

She went across to him and took his arm gently; but he 
drew it away from her. 

" It's all right, Lucy," he said; " there's no harm done. 
Why, my child, you aren't crying? That's not like you!" 

44 No, no!" she panted. 

Her head drooped forward till it rested against his arm; 
but in the excitement of the moment Heroncourt did not 
know — and never knew — that her lips touched it with a kiss, 
a kiss of anguished love. 

But an instant after, she had recovered from the emotion 
which had overwhelmed her brave spirit, and, standing erect 
and breathing hard, she looked at him steadily. 

" I am all right," she said. 4< It was the sight of— of the 
blood. I never oould a-bear it. You can leave me now. I'll 
watch the window." 

Heroncourt laid his hand upon her shoulder and pressed it 
gratefully and encouragingly and went buck t > his three com- 
rades — but it ought to be written other comrades: for was not 
Lucy one? 

The same monotonous work was going on; there was a 
series of rushes from the assailants, met by the deadly fire of 
the besieged. 

44 We are doing very well, sir," said David Jones, in re- 

Snse to Heroncourt's look of interrogation. " But," he 
led in a whisper, 4i the cartridges are running low?" 
Heroncourt nodded and set his teeth. 
44 There are a couple of axes under my bed," he said. " I 
smuggled them up a day or two ago. We shall have to do 
the best we can with them when the ammunition has given 
out. They fight well," he added, grimly. " One can't deny 
themplucL" 

They've got their blood up, sir," said Baxter. " You 
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remember, it's like it was out in Egypt, sir. Pluck ain't con- 
fined to any particular set of people. Lor'! what a pity it is 
that they ain't fighting on the right side— not fighting for 
their country, instead of for the devil. Here they come 
again, sir; look out!" 
With savage yells, the ruffians charged through the reeking 
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■moke, i hey had missed Heronoonrt from the number 
above, and were encouraged by the thought that he was dis- 
abled; but as he appeared and nred with the rest, they snarled 
with disappointment and shouted a volley of oaths at him; 
but their very passion robbed them of the success which their 
rush might nave obtained; and they were so closely packed 
that the besieged were enable to stem the onslaught and send 
them hurtling back into the room. 

There was a pause in the hostilities; the voices below grew 
less vehement, as if a conference were going on. Presently 
the voices ceased altogether, and some of the men were heard 
running from the house. 

" What are they up to now?" asked Gosford, wiping the 
sweat from his blackened face. 

David Jones shook his head doubtfully. 

" They've hit upon some other dodge, and they're going to 
work it," he said. " We shall know presently-— ahl that's 
it, is it?" he added, a minute or two afterwards, as a broad 
glare of light penetrated the smoke below and lit up the face 
of Herrmcourt, as he stood with upraised rifle at the head of 
the stair. 

" They're going to fire the house, sir," said Baxter. " I 
wonder they have not thought of it before." 

" They were afraid of losing the money, getting it buried 
under the wreck; but they're desperate now, and they want 
their revenge as much as the money," said David Jones, 
quietly. 

As he spoke, the unnatural silence below was broken by 
loud, exultant yells; the reeking darkness was flooded by the 
red light of pitch torches, a light which shone from behind 
them as well as from the room below: the house was already 
on fire. A voice yelled above the din: 

" Come out with the swag, or stop there and burn and be 
i d to you!" 

A roar of savage laughter rose after the words, and Heron- 
court could see the forms of the men dancing, like very sav- 
ages round the rising flame. He closed his eyes, smarting 
with the smoke and heat, and wondered whether this was the 
end, or whether anything could be done. Escape seemed im- 
possible, for the house was surrounded, and in the light of 
the blazing fire they could not hope to get away unseen. 
There seemed no room for hope; and yet it went against the 

!;rain to remain there and die ignobly, and without one stroke 
or life. 
He ran into the women's room and found Lucy leaning 
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against the wall, her eyes closed, cue hand pressed against her 
bosom, the other holding a handkerchief to her month. 
Though she could not near his footsteps in the din, she 
seemed to know that he was present, and she opened her eyes 
and looked up at him, and tried to smile. His heart melted 
with pity, then burnt with anger and rage. 

" Come with me, Lucy," he said. "Yon will?" 

She made a gesture of assent and put her hand in his. He 
led her out to the others, who were still standing at the head 
of the stairs, breathing with difficulty — gasping, in fact— in 
the almost intolerable atmosphere. 

" The axes!" he cried. " We most cat oar way through. 
Put the women behind as— we'll sell oar and their lives as 
dearly as we can." 

Stumbling and staggering, Baxter got the axes and brought 
them oat; he gave one to Heronoourt and kept the other him- 
self. 

" Gosford and you, Jones, fire over oar shoulders. Now. 
boys!" 

Heroncoart and Baxter leapt down the stairs, followed by 
fiie others, rushed through the room and into the open air. 
Their appearance was so sadden that, though the fiends, danc- 
ing in the light of the flames, were actually watching for 
them, they were taken aback; and before they could fire, 
Heroncoart and Baxter, their forms looming gigantically in 
the smoke, were upon them, the axes gleamiug Tike silver and 
dealing terrible blows on either side. They were fired at by 
rifles and revolvers; but so sudden, so overwhelming, was the 
dash, the rush, that their foes fell from them as corn falls be- 
fore the sickle of the reaper. The din, the confusion, were 
indescribable: Heroncoart found himself shouting, heard Bax- 
ter shouting beside him. He knew that death was mar, that 
their forlorn hope was indeed forlorn; and as he found him- 
self clear of assailants, having, indeed, forced his way clean 
through the opposing mass, he turned, revolver in hand, to 
keep his promise to Lucy; but at that moment a strange note 
sounded in the din — a note that rose upon the air at a short 
distance beyond the miWe. 

There were loud shouts mingled with the sound of horses 9 
hoofs, the barking of dogs. Friend and foe alike heard it; 
and in amazement the ruffians stood still, with their heads 
tamed in the direction of the new sounds. 

Suddenly one of them criqd out warningly; the 017 was 
caught up and echoed by others: there was a rush, a stam- 
pede, for the horses which they nad in readiness under the 
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hones which were prancing and pawing over the 

very spot where the iron box was buried! — and Heronoonrt 
staring, with axe still suspended, saw those who had a minute 
ago been the victors flying in the light of the burning house. 
And even while he looked a dozen horsemen pulled up their 
horses on their haunches beside him and fired after the fly' 
figures. Then they flung themselves from their saddles i 
surrounded the little band of men and women they had ] 
cued — the little band which but a minute or two before had 
seemed doomed to certain death. 

The transition, the dramatic change from despair to hope, 

from mortal peril to safety, was so sudden that Heronoonrt 

still st' >od in a threatening attitude, gazing blankly at the 

• friendly faces round him; then one of the men seized his arm 

and shook it and took the axe from him. 

"By George, that was a close calll" he cried. "Don't 
you know me, Heron — Tudor? Pull yourself together, old 
man. It's all right — Hi! some of you take Ws shooter 
from him or he'll drop you bv mistake!" 

Heroncourt pulled himself together and tried to force * 
smile. 

" If I'm not dreaming," he said, " it's Dartford." 

"Dartford it is," replied Dartford, oheerily. "Here, 
some of you, give me a flask." 

But ere he could offer it, Heroncourt had turned round in 
search of the tw*> women. 

" Wo just came up in time," said Dartford, following him. 
" Br »wn, the dealer, and his boy — we met them on the Val- 
ley station — told us that there was some trouble here; and we 
rode straight on end — " 

But Heroncourt was not listening; his eyes were searching 
for Lucy. Through the red smoke he saw her, standing a 
little apart, her hands hanging by her side, her eyes fixed 
vacantly on the reddened sky. He went up to her and whis- 
pered her name. 

" Lucy, Lucy!" 

She turned her wide eyes upon him vacantly, then an intel- 
ligence, consciousness, slowly dawned in them; her white face 
broke from its marble rigidity into a soft, slow smile, her lips 
quivered, and she swayed to and fro. 

With a hoarse cry, Heroncourt caught her, and her head 
Ml upon his breast She had fainted. 
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CHAPTER XXXTT. 

To return to Maida— all unconscious that Heroncourt i 
within fifty miles of her! 

When she and Carrie and Robert Broseley reached Milda 
Wolda after the " picnic " in the shepherd's hut, she went 
straight to her room. Robert had held her horse whilst she 
dismounted; and, as she passed him, had said, in an under- 
tone: 

" Your promise: you won't forget it, you will keep itf" 

She had assented with a slight inclination of her head; but, 
as she paced up and down her room, die knew, as she had 
known when she had given it, that she had been wrong to do 
so. She knew that she ought to leave Milda Wolda the next 
morning; but she had promised to remain, at any rate, for a 
little while. It seemed to her as if fate pursued her with 
malignant purpose. She had lost her fortune, she had lost 
her lover; it looked as if she were about to lose the friendship 
and protection of the woman who had befriended her. 

If the way of transgressors is hard, the path which the 
righteous tread is too often strewn with flints. If she had 
ignored the claim of Josiah Purley, and had consented to in- 
herit her father's wealth, if she had stifled her conscience, in 
fact, behaved as do most of us, who grab at all the advantages 
which fortune throws in our way, she would have been mar- 
ried to Heroncourt, would have had her heart's desire, would 
have been a countess; Carrie would also have been rich and 
have married Ricky, the world would have been smooth for 
her, and she would have been — No, not happy; for Maida 
was one of those unfortunate persons who are thralls to con- 
science and who must do the right though the skies fall and 
crush them. 

That Robert Broseley should have fallen in love with her 
was a terrible thing. She had never suspected it; his declara- 
tion had fallen upon her like a bolt from the blue. She shud- 
dered as she thought of it and recalled the fierce torrent of his 
words, his flashing eves, his writhing lips. 

She could almost have wished that she was plain, unattract- 
ive. She did not desire the admiration and love ot men; hav- 
ing lost Heroncourt she wanted only peaoe, craved only for 
forgetf ulness. All men were alike to her; she was adamant 
to all — excepting Heroncourt 

Some women can find it possible to love, forget, and lore 
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again; but not so Maida. There was not an hour of the day 
that she did not think of Heronooart, did not long for him 
with ttiat aching of the heart which is an absolute physical 
pain: every lover knows it, and those who have never loved 
can never understand it 

As she paced up and down the room which Mrs, Broseley, 
in her affection, had made so dainty, she tried to decide upon 
a course of action. She and Carrie must leave Milda Wolda 
as soon as possible. They were poor; Maida had only twelve 
or thirteen pounds in her little purse. She would have to 
earn their living. Fortunately she had no fear, no misgiving. 
The talent which had enabled her to hold the London draw- 
ing-rooms spell-bound would serve her in the large cities of 
Australia; they could go to Melbourne, where she could give 
recitals and earn enough to keep Carrie and herself. 

She got out her books and there and then went over the 

Sieces which had been successful in London. Mrs. Broseley 
ad had a piano carried up to Maida's room, and Maida, for 
the first time for a long wnile, rehearsed and tried over her 
most effective recitations. 

There is no panacea in all the world like the work which we 
can do well; and the work brought comfort and consolation; 
so that she came down to dinner much more at ease with her- 
self and things in general, than she could have hoped; but 
she could scarcely raise her eyes to Robert Broseley wno sat at 
the head of the table. 

But he appeared perfectly at his ease and seemed scarcely 
to look at her. Carrie was in one of her brightest moods — 
she knew nothing of the scene between Maida and Robert at 
the hut — and she and he kept the shuttlecock of conversation 
going between them briskly, while Mrs. Broseley looked on 
and smiled approvingly. 

But when the ladies had withdrawn to the verandah, to 
enjoy the oool of the evening, Robert Broseley leant back in 
his chair and gnawed at the cigar between his thick lips, and 
the heavy brows beneath his low forehead came down in a low- 
ering frown. 

Maida' 8 refusal of him rankled in his breast. It had, in- 
deed, increased his passion for her. It is the way with men 
of bis kind: they love the woman just as long as she resists 
them. If she had yielded to him, if she had accepted him, 
he would have been in the seventh heaven of happiness and 
satisfaction — for a week, a month; but she had resisted him, 
and her resistance had increased his desire. The blood ran 
through his veins like molten metal; he closed his eyas anil 
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pictured her— his, his, his! His very own! Bat be knew 
that he would have to walk cautiously. She was a bird that 
would take flight if a hasty hand were stretched oat to seize 
her. Of gaining her love, he had no hope: her face, her 
voice, when he had made his declaration, had convinced him 
of that It was only by canning that he could hope to win 
her. 

His brain, noi very acute, set to work. After all, she was 
here, unprotected, tar away from civilisation, subject to no 
other man's influence: could he not so wrest circumstance aa 
to gain possession of her? He vaguely formulated a dozen 

Slans, bat none of them proved acceptable. That night he 
id not join the ladies under the verandah, but sat and drank 
until a late hour, and then went unsteadily to bed. 

When he awoke the next morning, after a half-drunken 
dumber, he realised that it behoved mm to be cautious. He 
had promised Maida that he would say nothing more of his 
love lor her; he must be discreet and watchful. Something 
might turn up to help him, to place her in his power. 

Accordingly, the next day, he almost avoided her, and, 
when he met her at meals and at other times, he was just 
friendly and no more, and, naturally, Maida was reassured. 
She thought that he had accepted her refusal, that he had be* 
come resigned. But, all the same, she worked up her old re- 
citals and studied some new ones. 

On the third day Robert Broseley rode oat to one of the 
oat-stations. He was to be away three dayB; his mother, and 
even Carrie, who found him amusing, deplored his absence, 
but Maida was more relieved than words can tell. The out- 
station lay at a considerable distance from Milda Wolda, and 
Robert met with an adventure. That is to sav, he came upon 
a sundowner, who was tramping, with his bundle over his 
rifle, towards the hut in which Robert was to sleep that night. 

The sundowner wore a rusty, black coat and the fragments 
of a white necktie, and had an appearance, an expression 
about him different to the ordinary tramp. 

He pulled up beside Robert's horse, and regarded him 
askant. 

" Any station near? 9 ' he asked. 

" Yes; Milda Wolda,' 9 replied Robert. " Are you in searoft 
of work?" 

The sundowner nodded, and sat down on his haunches by 
the road-side, and Robert eyed him interrogatively. 

" What can you do?" he asked. 
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The man looked round vacantly and wiped his mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

" Most things," he replied. " I can turn my hand to moat 
anything." 

" Yon look like a new chum," said Robert. " What was 
your lay over there?" 

He nodded his head in the direction of England. 

" Over there, and over here, too, I am a parson," said the 
tramp. "I've seen evil days. I was a missionary, but 
things have gone wrong with me." 

Robert regarded him contemptuously. 

" Tnere's no room for parsons here," he said. " It's a 
poor trade in these parts." 

"I daresay," responded the man. "Bat I'm good at 
sheep-washing and cattle-running. In fact, I'm useful at 
moat things." 

Robert leant back on his horse's hind-quarters and regard- 
ed him as the well-to-do man regards his brother in misfort- 
une. Then, suddenly, an idea shot into his head: he was 
alwayfl thinking of Maida. 

" You are a parson, are you?" he said. " A regular par- 
son, I mean? What's your name?" 

" My name is Ronald Sinythe. And I am in Holy Orders," 
said the tramp, with a ludicrous assumption of dignity. But 
it was not ludicrous to Robert Broseley. 

" You mean that you can christen and— and marry, and 
all that?" said Robert 

" Of course," assented the man, with increased dignity* 
" Don't I tell you that I'm in Orders." 

Robert Btoseley, still leaning back on his horse, gszed 
across the plain vacantly. A nebulous plot was forming in 
his brain. 

" Look here," he said. " I can give you some work— it's 
only out-station work; but I'll pay you well: you are sure 
you are a parson?" 

"lama member of the Established Church of England," 
said the man, with an air of pomposity which, even at that 
moment, tickled Robert. 

He tossed his flask to the man. 

" Have a drink," he said. 

The Reverend Ronald Smvthe took a long drink at the 
whiskey and waited expectantly. 

" Look here," said Robert. " I'm thinking I can find you 
something to do. Yon might look after an out-station of 
ours— I'm Robert Broseley, of Milda Wolda." 
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» " I 7e heard of yon, heard of Broseley," said Mr. Smythe. 

" And heard no harm of us, I daresay," said Bobert, with 
a touch of hauteur. 

" That's so/ 9 responded Mr. Smythe, taking oat a pipe 
and hunting for his tobacco-pouch, which proved to be empty. 

Bobert tossed him his own well-filled one, and, as the man 
leisurely crammed his pipe, scanned him keenly. 

Bobert was not a very acute person, but he saw that the 
man was a scallywag, and judged that he would prove an easy 
tool. 

" Well, Mr. Smythe," he said, " I can rive you work on 
one of our off-stations. You'll find it a bit lonesome, but I'll 
look you up occasionally. And, look here, if I want you to 
do a stroke of work in your own line— I mean the parson line 
—I shall expect you to do it." 

The man oowed with an absurd air of condescension. 

" I shall be most happy, Mr. Broeeley," he said. " Any- 
thing in the way of baptisms, funerals, or marriages — " 

Bobert Broeeley nodded, the colour rising beneath his tan. 

"That's all right," he said. "Kow/ril show you the 
way. Put your hand on my saddle." 

They went slowly towards the shepherd's hut, where Bob- 
ert and Carrie and Maida hal made picnic, and Bobert in- 
stalled the Beverend Ronald Smythe in due form. 

" I'll ride over to-morrow and see how you are getting on," 
he said; " and I'll bring you a horse. I may leave you dona 
after that for a few days; but I shall turn up again shortly. 
I may not come alone; I may want you, in your capacity of 
parson: you understand?" 

The clerical tramp regarded him for a moment with some 
surprise, then shrugged his shoulders and nodded. 

" At your service, Mr. Broseley," he said. " Is there— is 
there any whiskey here? I suffer from neuralgia and tooth- 
ache." 

Bobert Broseley tossed him the flask and rode away laugh- 



thought deeply and profoundly as he rode homewards; 
and as depth and profundity of thought were novel to him, 
he was extremely quiet as he dismounted; and very quiet all 
that evening. 

Maida played and sang in the drawing-room and Carrie was 
busy fashioning a blouse, and Bobert sat in a corner pretend- 
ing to read a newspaper, but, more often than not, gazing 
over it at Maida's beautiful profile. 

Ho boarcely spoke to her that evening, soaroely addressed 
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her the next day; and the morning following he rode oyer to 
the shepherd's nut. He found the Reverend Ronald Smythe 
fairly contented, but politely clamorous for whiskey, and, as 
before, Robert gave him a flask. 

The days passed, and so little obtrusive was Robert that 
Maida, with the modesty of a woman devoid of vanity, was 
almost convinced that he had forgotten her; for he spoke to 
her but seldom, and seemed to avoid her. The cloud lifted 
somewhat from her mind; bat she was none the less deter- 
mined to leave Mi Ida Wolda and take to reciting in Melbourne 
and the other large cities. 

On the fifth morning Robert strode into the parlour where 
the girls and Mrs. Broeeley were sitting, and, addressing Oar* 
rie, said: 

" What do you say to a ride, Miss Carrie? I'd ask Misi 
Maida, too, but her horse has cast a shoe and the smith has 
gone to one of the stations." 

" I'm willing," said Carrie. " My motto is like that of 
the MacOleod of MacOleod. ' Readv, aye ready/ " 

" It wasn't the MacCleod's," said Maida, gently* 

" Never mind/' said Carrie. " It's a good enough motto 
anyway. Where are we going, Mr. Robert?" 

" I thought of going to the shepherd's hut," he said. 

"Oh, no more picnics!" remonstrated Carrie* "I was 
nearly suffocated with the smoke last time." 

" Oh, no," he said, quickly. " We'll just ride there and 
back; we shall be in, in time for lunch." 

" It will be a sharp ride," remarked Carrie, as she left the 
room to put on her habit 

They started half an hour afterwards. Robert strove to be 
amusing as thev rode along side by side; but every now and 
then he fell into profound silence and his dark brows gath- 
ered over his small black eyes. When they had get wont 
half-way to the hut, he pulled up and said: 

" There'll scarcely be time to reach the hut. What do you 
say if we make for the point and go round that way?" 

" I'm willing," said Carrie. "I'm ready for anything bo 
that we are back for lunch, for I feel the premonitory signs 
of absorbing hunger." 

He laughed grimly and they rode on. When they haft 
come to the point Uf which he had referred, he said: 

" We'll dismount here and five the horses a rest." 

Carrie leant from her saddle and as usual began to 
of the flowers which starred the plain. 
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Robert Broeeley watched her with knitted brow. Then he 

said, suddenly: 

" They're only eorabby things you ha?e got; there are bet- 
ter in the valley beyond* Yoa wait here, and I will get you 
some.' 9 

He rode away from her, and when he was hidden from- her 
sight by the bend of the hill he turned his horse and rode, 
still oat of her sight, towards Milda Wolda. He reached 
there an hour later. Maida was sitting under the verandah, 
thinking deeply, wondering how she should break her depart* 
nre to Mrs. Broseley, who, she knew, lo?ed both her and Car- 
rie as if they were her own. Robert Broseley palled ap his 
horse on his haunches and leapt from the saddle, and Maida 
rose intending to avoid him by going into the house; but ho 
stopped her by a gesture. 

" Don't go, Maida — Miss Garringtotu I've something to 
tell you: it's bad news." 

"Bad news!" echoed Maida. "Oh, what is it— Carrie, 
where is she?" 

" It's about Carrie," he said. " Dnn't be alarmed; there's 
nothing to be frightened about. She has met with an acci- 
dent—sprained her ankle — she is at the shepherd's hat — where 
we were the other day, you know." 

Maida pressed her hand to her heart and bit her lip, 

" I mast go to her. Mrs. Broseley—" 

" No, no," he said. " Don't alarm my mother. It isn't 
safe to frighten her — a sudden shook — she is not strong — as 

Ion know. If you'll oome with me— you can take care of 
er." 

He stood before her, his lids hiding his burning eyes, his 
lips tightly compressed. 

Mai Ja had no suspicion of his evil intent. 

" 1 will come at onoe," she said, struggling to calm herself 
and keep her self-possession. 

" Bight," he said. " Just slip upstairs and get your habit 
on without my mother knowing. Don't be frightened — it's 
only a strain." 

"I am not frightened— but— Oh, Oarrie!' 9 breathed 
Maida. 

She ran upstairs and slipped on her habit and came down 
to him. No one had seen her; Mrs. Broseley was in the 
kitchen. Bobert had got her horse saddled and was waiting 
for her round the corner of the house. She mounted— hia 
great hand shook as he lifted bar into the saddle— and thej 
todeo/L 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 

tor her intense anxiety on Carrie's account, Maida almost 
forgot that the man riding beside her was Robert Broseley, 
and that only a short time ago he had avowed his passionate 
love for her; and,Jindeed, if she had remembered it, she would 
not have been deterred from accompanying him; for it need 
not be said that Carrie was dearer to Maida than her own life 
or safety. She scarcely glanced at him, but looked forward, 
her brow knit with care, ner lips tightly set. 

But Robert glanced at her now and again, and, every time 
he did so, her beauty and grace fired his passion and hardened 
his resolution. For dayB he had been restraining himself, 
playing a part and pretending that he had given up all hope 
of winning her; and all that time his love-hunger had in* 
creased so that he was dominated by it as a man is dominated 
by some terrible and mastering emotion of the soul. As he 
covertly watched her now, it seemed to him that a new Maida 
had taken the place of the old listlees and absorbed otu*; she 
sat erect, held her horse in hand with quiet self -possession— 
in fact, displayed that alertness and courage which nearly 
every woman shows when she is called to the help and rescue 
of those she loves. This phase of her character came as a 
revelation to Robert, and, of course, heightened the spell 
which she had all unconsciously and unwillingly cast over 
him. 

Hitherto he had regarded her as just a thing of beauty, a 
frail and lovelv flower, to be loved and cherished and protect* 
ed; he would nave been content to encircle her in luxury, to 
treat her as a " fine lady," to show her of!, with a gloating 
pride, to his friends in Melbourne; he would have asked no 
more of her than to be a splendid, dazzling ornament, a 
dainty conquest of his bow and spear. But this new Maida, 
with the new light in her eyes, the new expression of firmness 
and self-relianoe in her set lips, opened up fresh vistas to him: 
she would be something more than a mere picture, a mere do- 
nothing fine lady; she would be a companion to him, a true 
mate; she would ride and drive beside turn, share his life, not 
only m the luxuries of Melbourne — perhape of England— but 
in the daily routine of his work. 

His admiration for her increased at every glance he stole, 
and if, during the construction of his plot, any scruples had 
arisen, he thrust them from him now. He felt that she was 
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'to Mi vwy existence, that he could not and vodi 
not lire without her. Ha was outwardly calm, bat the blood 
was surging hotly through bis twos, ana every now and then 
the strong band that held his reina shook so that the horsey 
with its quick sympathy for its master's mood, pricked its 
ears and sometimes started nervously, as if it understood and 
shared something of the electric emotions which were agitat- 
ing its rider. 

They were passing through soenery of the most beautiful 
dsscrnption, and, for the first time, perhaps, Bobert was sensi- 
ble 01 its loveliness; but he only felt it because Maida was rid- 
ing by his side, because, by stretching out his hand he could 
touch her and feel that mystic, overwhelming thrill which the 
mere touching of her — her skirt or the sleeve of her blouse—' 
alwa 9 seat through him. 

Mai la was bliad to the beauty around her; all her thoughts 
were fixed on Carrie; she pictured her lying in the hut, help* 
less and half-fainting with pain — and alone! 

" How did it happen?" she asked, at last, and after they 
had ridden some miles in silence. 

Bobert started and looked at her blankly: he had been 
picturing her — his wife! — presiding at a big dinner to all the 
swells in Melbourne; picturing her the mistress of a great 
house in England; for yes, he would take her there; he would 
be rich when his father died, would be able to afford to live 
In England, at any rate, for some months in the year. He 
had been bo rapt in his dream that he had actually forgotten 
all about Carrie's fictitious accident. 

" How did it happen?" he said, vacantly. "Oh, 1 beg 
your pardon! 8he was gathering some flowers— she always 
does, you know— and her foot slipped. I carried her into the 
hut and made her as comfortable as I could. She wasn't in 
much pain, but she couldn't ride. She told me to tell you 
not to worry about her, that she would get on very well until 
you came. You are not worrying, are you?" 

" No; at least, as little as I can help," said Maida. " I 
have brought some lint and some strapping plaster in my 
pocket, l know exactly what to do for a strain or a sprain* 
And I know how painful it is. If we were only there! It 
seems so strange to me, Carrie being ill. She has never been 
ill since I can remember: it has always been I who have been 
sick or sorry and Carrie has always nursed me. As she says," 
she smiled faintly, " she has always been a mother to me. I 
realise that now* I feel now that it is I who ought to have 
taken the plaoe of a mother to her; for I am the elder. But 
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my work has absorbed me. And sorrow makes some of us 
selfish, I am afraid." 

As she sighed, he looked at her sharply. Everything con- 
nected with her past was of absorbing interest to him. 

" What sorrow have you had?" he asked. 

" My father — " said Maida, Hashing guiltily as she thought 
that her father's death was not the only sorrow which had 
been in her mind when she had spoken. 

" Oh, ah, yes," he said, with a breath of relief. " I had 
forgotten that. There hasn't been any other?" 

The colour faded from Maida' b face for a moment and she 
turned her face away. 

" We all have our sorrows," she said, spdly; and in the 
tone of coldness and reserve which checks furdier questioning. 

44 You are right," he said, with a t uc*. of bitterness. 
"And we don't think of others. For int-nce, you don't 
think of mine, you don't care." 

Maida looked at him with a rather startlei klance, and fear* 
ing that he had alarmed her, he went on quickly : 

" Oh, I haven't many sorrows; I'm no w rae off than most 
men; in fact, I'm a deuced sight better off than most. My 
father's a rich man; and of course I shall have it all, or 
nearly all, when he dies. Oh, I don't want him to die; but 
I'm only stating the case. I shall be something of a big man 
then. I can buy a place in England, be of some importance 
there; and my wife, if 1 ever have one, can swagger around 
with the best. Here, I'm only Hubert Broseley of Mi Ida 
Wolda and Melbourne; over there I could be a big-wig if I 
liked. I suppose I could go into your House of Commons; 
perhaps I could buy a baronetcy — they tell me they are bought 
and sold like everything else— anyway, my wife would be a 
regular swell." 

Maida coloured faintly; but she did not apply his words t* 
herself 

" Why do you not go t England?" ahe said. " Tea; a 
man can do so much ther • I have always thought at least 
ever since I saw something of society, that a man has a b tter 
chance of rising in England than anywhere else; for though i* 
is a monarchy and people are supposed to be so exclusive and 
conservative, a man of genius or talent— especially if he be a 
rich man— -can reach any height. The House of Lords is 
three parts of it composed of men who were either working 
men themselves or whose fathers were of quite humble origin. 
You should go to England, Mr* Bobert, and follow yaw 
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"Perhaps I will/'hc Mid; " but I should fee- lonely. I 
ehoald want someone— -a wife to help me " 

" Yoa would find plenty to cLooee from there," said Maid% 
a trifle nervouriy. u I suppose 0: rrie has everything she 
wants at the hut?" 

"Oh, yes," he said, biting hie lip. "Thi hat ifl well 

Envisioned. She ooald stay there a week, a month, and be 
rly comfortable." 

They rode on in silence for some time. Robert was draw- 
ing a beautiful picture for himself: he saw himself the master 
of a great house, a big estate in England; a member of Par- 
liament; perhaps a baronet, with Maida by his side as Lady 
Broueley. The picture warmed him to the heart's core; not 
that it needed such an ambitious dream to form his happiness; 
he would be content to remain plain Robert Broseley, content 
to remain at Milda Wolda for the rest of his life, if only he 
could have Maida for his wife. And she would be his wife; 
he had got her in a toil from which she could not escape. She 
might at first resent the trick he had played upon her, might 
overwhelm him with indignant reproaches, but she, who was 
80 quick, so acuta, would see that there was only one courae 
open for her to follow, and she would yield. 

As the sun's heat began to diminish, the way became more 
rugged, they were forced to go slowly. 

" Oh, how long it seems, " said Maida, with an impatient 
righ. " It most seem ages to Carrr, lying there it* pain and 
oounting the minutes, -he hours I do not thin' we have 
been separated so l?ng befor . My aist r and I v ave been 
more than sisters, we hav bet n all in a to each other — near- 
ly always," she added, as she thought of Heroncourt who had 
indeed been all in all to her. 

" We shall soon be there/' said Robert, in low voice; for 
as they neared the hat, approached the out or -. ment, when 
he should be forced to reveal himself to he i ! " blackest 
colours as a common abductor, a triokst r, an'. - Irud, his 
heart momentarily forsook him. 

They came in sight of the hut and Maida wit * ZJbJL ex- 
clamation, touohed her horse with her heel. It bounded for- 
ward and Bobert spurred beside her. 

" Better dismount here/' he said, as they came within a 
hundred yards of the hut. " I will go and prepare Carrie- 
it wouldn't do to give her a shook. Do you mind holding the 
horses?" 

' ' No, no, 9 ' said Maida; " but be quick, please, I am all i* 
a fever to get to her." 
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He pat the hones' bridles in her hand, stole a glance at her 
eager, rapt face, and strode to the hut. He found the Rev- 
eread Ronald Smythe asleep on a bundle of sheep-skins, and 
woke him roughly. 

" Wake up!" he said. " Wake up and dear out Get 
out through the window and go down into the valley. Gome 
to mo when I coo-ee. I shall want you to do the job for me 
that 1 engaged you for. Wake up, man! 9 ' 

The Reverend Ranald Smythe rose to his feet, stretched 
Liinself elaborately, and yawned. 

44 Is it a baptism?" he asked. 

" Baptism be hanged/ 9 replied Robert, roughly. " It's a 
marriage." % 

The tramp parson eyed Robert with sudden gravity. 

" But that's something serious," he said. 

" Marriage is always serious," retorted Robert, senten- 
tiously. " What's the matter with youP You don't object? 
Because, if so, your objection oomes too late. You'll do want 
I want, or I'll put a bullet through you. Do what I want, 
and I'll give you a ten-pound note. Do you understand? 
I'm Robert Broseley, a man of my word : a few words at that 
A ten-pound note — I don't mind making it twenty; you 
clergy like to be highly paid." 

Smythe considered for a moment, then he shrugged hie 
shoulders. 

" Where is the lady?" he asked, looking over Robert's 
shoulder. 

" Never you mind the lady," said Robert, with suppressed 
anger and impatienoe. " You be on the spot when Icall to 

{on; and until I call, keep out of sight, mind, or I'll put a 
ullet through you. Get out of the window, sharp!" 

" My dear young friend — " began the Reverend Ronald 
Smythe; but Robert motioned towards the window and sig- 
nificantly fingered a revolver which he had oonoealed under 
his jumper. 

" Get!" he said; and Smythe promptly insinuated himself 
through the window of the hut, and disappeared. 

Robert looked round. It was a rougn plaoe for his bride. 
For cooking purposes, Mr. Smythe had made a fire; there 
was the heap of sheep-skins, a box containing tinned meats 
and condensed milk, with the usual supply of tea, without 
which your Australian considers life unfurnished. But no 
matter. Maida would soon listen to reason when she found 
herself completely in his power. He went to her where she 
was holding the hones. 
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" She is all right," he said. " I have prepared her. She 
is in no particular pain; bat, of course, she is glad enough 
that you are here. Give me the horses." 

He fastened their bridles to the solitary tree which stood 
near the hut; and, as he did so, Maida hurried forward and 
entered the hut. In the gloom, lightened only by the fire, 
she could distinguish nothing, but die went towards the pile 
of sheep-skins, saying, gently and encouragingly: 

" Oarrie, I am come; I am here I" 

There was no answer, she felt the sheep-skins with her 
hand, and, meeting nothing, no warm shape of Oarrie, 
shrank back and looked round her with surprise, but, as vet, 
with no suspicion. She turned her head and saw Robert 
Broseley standing in the door-way; his tall, broad figure sil- 
houetted against the waning light. 

It was only for a moment that she saw him thus, for he 
closed the rough door, and, leaning his back against it, folded 
his arms and regarded her steadily. But, for all his outward 
calm, his heart was throbbing tumultuously. The man loved 
her to the best of his ability, with all the force of which he 
was capable; and not only loved her, but worshipped her with 
the reverence which his mad passion had overpassed, broken 
dowo, so to speak, but which was still there, a latent force. 

" Where is Carrie?" she asked. " I do not see her. She 
cannot have left the hut, with a sprained ankle. Where is 
she? How dark it is!" 

She went to the fire and raised the burning wood and looked 
round her; but the illuminating flame showed her no Carrie, 
and, with the stick with which she had stirred the fire still in 
her hand, she looked enauiringlv at Bobert Broseley. The 
fire-light played on her face and form, giving her a nivstio 
charm which increased his passion. He drew nmself up and 
extended a hand towards ner, half in appeal, half in com* 
mand. 

" She is not here," he said. 

" Not here?" echoed Maida, with surprise, but still with 
no fear or suspicion. " I thought you said that she was at 
the hut? She cannot have left it — with a sprained ankle." 

Her eyes sought his with eager, anxious questioning. Her 
love for Oarrie, for the sister whom she supposed to be in pain 
and perhaps in peril, absorbed her, to the exclusion of any 
other emotion. 

" She is not here," said Bobert; " she has not been here. 
We rode in another direction — sue has not been near the tint 
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—there fa nothing the matter with her — ahe has not sprained 
her ankle." 

" Not! Then why — why did yon tell me bo? Why did you 
Ving me here? Where is Carrie? Ton rode oat with her 
this morning/' 

" Carrie is all right/' he said. " I left her in the Western 
Valley. I gave her the slip. She will ride back to Milda 
Wolda. She is all right/' 

" But why — why did you tell me this falsehood? Why 
have ynu brought me here?" asked Maida, her eyes wide open 
in amazement, the colour mounting to her face, 

Hp drew a long breath. 

" Can't you guess?" he said, his voice thick and hoarse, 
his heart throbbing. " You that are so quick, so clever. I 
brought you here — it was a tiick, I own it — I brought yon 
here because I wanted you to myself, that you might listen to 
me, that you might understand what sort of man I am." 

Maida stood perfectly still, one hand holding the fire-stick, 
the other pressed against her bosom. Even now she did not 
understand, did not realise the peril in which she stood. 

" I don't know what you mean," she said. " Why did we 
come here? Why did you play this trick upon me? You 
could have said what you wanted to say to me there— at 
Milda Wolda." 

" And in vain," he said. " You would not have listened 
to me there, you would have put me off; perhaps, very likely, 
you would have gone away. I brought you here because here 
you muat listen to me>, because we are alone and you cannot 
give me the slip, cannot ignore me. You have treated me as 
if I were a boy, as if I were of no account, as if what I said 
to you, what I told you of my love, was mere child's play. 
But it wasn't. It was the lore of a man, and, like a man, I 
brought you here, where you are in my power, where you must 
listen to me and where y 'U must yield to me." 

Maida's heart beat fast, the blood seemed to surge to her 
brain in a burning flocd. Not yet could she realise the full 
significance of her situation. Strangely enough, at that mo- 
ment her thoughts flow, swallow-like, back to Marston Tow- 
ers. She saw herself betrothed to Heronoourt, his bride-elect, 
the wedding-'Jay close at hand, her happiness not only within 
sight but almost within touch. The intervening past seemed 
to fade away as an unreal and intangible dream: she was t* 
be married in the coming morn to Heronoourt 

Then the reality of the present swept over her. She had 
lost Heronoourt forever: she was in this Australian, desolate 
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wild, in this fire-lit hat, at the mercy of this lawlea 
whose passion for her would know no scruples. She pat her 
hand up to her brow and swept back the soft, dark hair with 
a gesture of despair. And yet» not of despair, for with her 
peril her spirit rose to meet it 

" This is absurd, Mr. Robert," she said. " Tou cannot 
intend to keep me here, to prevent my going back to Milda 
Wolda. Please let me pass.'* 

She took a step forward. He stood motionless with folded 
arms. 

" You cannot go, you cannot pass," he said. " Don't you 
understand? You are in my power. Did you think that my 
love was so small a thing that it would die out because you 
said 'no'? You don't know me. I have never loved any 
woman before, I have never seen any woman worth caring for 
until I met you. I swear that to you. But when I saw you 
I knew what women meant, I knew what love was. You've 
taken up all my life, all my thoughts. I can't live without 
you. You thought that I had forgotten, that I had given up 
all thought of you because I was so quiet, because I seemed to 
take no notice of you. But I've been thinking of you all the 
time, I've been longing for you." 

He took a step towards her and actually went down upon 
his knees, his big hands extended imploringly. 

" Maida, listen to me. I love you, I want ycu to be my 
wife, I'll do all I can, all any man can, to make you happy. 
I can't live without you. Just say that you'll be my wife, 
that you'll try to love me, and I swear that you shall be 
happy; you shall have everything that a woman can desire — I 
am rich, I shall be richer; that house in England — you shall 
go there, you shall do what you please; I'll be your slave, just 
a dog to follow you, to obey your wish — " 

His voice broke and died away in a hoarse, inarticulate 
murmur. 

Maida shrank from him until her back touched the log wall. 

" You are mad," she said. " I am sorry — sorry. Remem- 
ber — remember your mother — Oh, let me go I I will not 
say a word, I will tell no one. Let me go back to Milda 
Wolda. I will leave there in the morning, you shall never see 
me again. You will forget me— you will be sorry that yom 
ever gave a thought — Oh, let me go!" 

He rose to his feet and folded his arms again. 

" It is you who are mad," he said. " Mad in your pride 
and coldness. You don't know what love is." 
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M Oh, ao I not?" broke from her qam&iag lips «s she 
thought of Heronoourt. 

"You don't," he said, thickly. " You don't know what 
sort of a man I am. I have always had my way; I mean to 
have it now. Gome, be sensible. What more do yon wantP 
I tell yon I am rich. I can give yon all you Englishwomen 
want Yon shall do what yon like, go where yon please, when 
yon are my wife. Be sensible. Ii Carrie were here she'd 
give von the same advice, say what I say." 

"No, no! Oh, Carrie, Carrie!" exclaimea Maida, pite* 
ouflly. 

Then she drew herself up and looked at him with sad re- 
proach, with the dignity which womanhood can attain to so 
easily. 

"I cannot give yon what yon ask," she said. " My heart 
is not mine. I have never told yon — but — my great sorrow- 
there is someone else— someone I can never forget—" 

The blood surged to his face which had been white up to 
this moment. 

" Oh, that's it, is it?" he said, fiercely. " I half suspect- 
ed it. But it makes no difference. Whoever he is, he is not 
here — and I am. He can't love you one-half as well, aa 
madly, as I love yon; and I don't believe he could make yon 
happier. Anyway, I'm master of the situation. Yon are in 
my power — you are in this hut, alone with me; you will have 
to remain here the night What sort of story will you tell at 
Hilda Wolda, at Melbourne, in England even, to account for 
it? You came here willingly, you told no one yon were com* 
ing: who will believe the story of Carrie's sprained ankle?" 

Maida put her hands before her ejes to shut out the sight 
of him, to help her to realise the significance, the peril of the 
situation. 

" You cannot be so base, so wicked," she panted. " Yon 
will not keep me here, you will let me go!" 

" Will I?" he said, with a bitter laugh. " You don't 
know who you are dealing with. I'm not like your lacka- 
daisacal Englishmen who don't know their own minds, who 
are most of them incapable of love. I tell you I am a man 
who knows what he wants, and who goes for it all the time— 
and gets it. I've got you here, and I mean to keep you. 
There's one way of escape and only one." 

Her lips said nothing but her eyes questioned him. 

"There's a clergyman here," he said, speaking more slow* 
ly, as if he wished to impress her. " He is a regular clergy- 
man, a parson of the English Church. He will marry u*r 
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Maida's hands gripped each other and sae bit her lip to 
suppress a cry which rose in passionate protest and appeal. 

44 He expects us," said Robert. "He is waiting within 
call. Give your consent; say that yon will marry me, and I 
will fetch him. Yon will be my lawful wife; we will go to 
Melbourne, to England; you shall do what you like; there 
shall be money enough to satisfy every whim. I'm proud of 
you, I shall be proud of you as my wife. No lady here or in 
E i gland shall queen it higher than you. Say the words, and 
I'll biinghiin.* 

" No, nol" panted Maida. " I will not; I cannot! You 
don't know what you say, what it is you have dared to do. I 
could not marry you. I — oh, God help me! — I love another 
man ! Let me go, let me go!" 

44 You cannot," he said. " If I were the best man that 
ever breathed, I couldn't let this chance slip. It's as dear to 
me as salvation itself. I want you more than life; I'd rather 
die than lose you. Tell me to call the man and we will be 
married. If you do not, I keep you here the night — you'll 
wish then that we'd been married, and perhaps you'll wish it 
in vain." 

It may be said that Maida did not realise the full signifi- 
cance of the threat. Indeed, cropping up through her a cry 
of fear and indignation, there came every now and then a sense 
of unreality in the situation itself. It was as if she were tak- 
ing part in some melodrama, too highly coloured to be any* 
thing more than play-acting. But, as she looked round tne 
but and at the man standing before her, with his white, Bet 
face, his brooding eyes, the consciousness of her peril grew 
upon her. 

She half-suspected that she had to deal with a madman, a 
man whose ungovernable passion had destroyed in him the 
sense of right and wrong. 

" I am frightened," she said, striving for calm. " Give 
me time — time to think!" 

He waved his hand consentingly. 

" Take your time, by all means," he said. " The mora 

Ion think, the plainer you will see that you'll have to do what 
wish. It's not my fault that I'm forcing you. I asked you 
to marry me in the regular way; you've driven me to this. 
And even now I don't want to be hard on you. If you'll 
marry me now, I'll promise to take you back to Milda W Ida 
on the instant; I'll promise not to claim you as my wife until 
jou've had time to think it over. I'm not afraid of the it» 
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■lit; a woman's more likely to care for a man who knows his 
own mind and is ready to get her at any cost." 

As he was speaking, there was a slight noise outside the 
window of the hut, the shutter of which Bobert had closed 
and barred from the outside; but the noise was so slight that 
neither he nor Maida noticed it. 

Maida sank o.i to the sheep-skins and covered her face with 
her hands. No escape seemed possible. She could not doubt 
for a moment that the man would carry out his threat and 
keep her there all night; she would be compromised, ruined* 
Wiiat should she do? Her trembling lips murmured a pray- 
er; her heart ached with misery as she thought of her future, 
yoked to this man, so hard ana cruel, a man whom she was 
beginning to hate with the hatred of a great loathing. 

Jtiobert Broseley watched her closely. 

" You might think of others besides yourself/ 9 he said. 
" I don't mean myself; put me out of the question. But 
give a thought to your sister. I believe you are poor and 
alone in the world. What would happen to you if you left 
Milda Wolda, you two helpless girls?*' 

She replied, as much to gain time than from any desire to 
argue with him. 

" We are not helpless. I can work, as I worked in Eng- 
land," she said, in a low voice. 

He laughed contemptuously. 

" Pretty kind of workl and it all depends on your health; 
and you're not very strong. What would happen to you if you 
fell ill? What would happen to Carrie? You are very fond 
of your sister, but you seem to forget what an advantage it 
would be to her if you married me. There would always be 
a home for her, she could have as much money as she wanted, 
there would be a prospect of her settling well. Why don't 
you think of her future, as well as of yourself? She and I 
are good friends, and I will continue to be a good friend to 
her. I'd settle a sum of money on her when she married — 
I'll settle it on you. What's the matter with me? I am 
neither a cripple nor a hunchback. Other women — But T 
won't speak of them; there's only one woman in the world 
for me, and you are she; and I mean to have you. But there! 
I dmi't want to threaten you, I don't want to frighten you: 
think r{ Carrie — think it all out." 

Ho seated himself upon an upturned box as far from her as 
possible and took out his pipe; but he glanced at her and re- 
turned the pipe to his pocket. As far as was compatible with 
his forceful proceedings he wished to show her every respect 
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Maida sat gasring vacantly at the ffre, her hands writhing too 
gether, her head bent She had taken off her hat ana one 
strand of hair had come loose and fell down beside her face, 
Alas! die looked raviahingly beautiful, and be sure her beauty 
was not lost upon the man who loved her so madly. 

She turned ner eyes upon him presently. 

" Ton said— von said that there was a clergyman here. It 
tannot be true." 

His heart rose with sudden hope. 

" It's true enough," he said. " I came upon the fellow, 
tramping, a little while ago and I sent him ou here. It was 
just a sheer piece of luck, one of those things which people 
call providential. It gave me the idea of carrying you off-. 
yes, I've carried yon off, but many a better man than I has 
done the same thing. I'm only doing what they used to do 
in England, what's Been done here often enough; and I'd bet 
my life that the women have thought all the more of the men 
for running some risk to get them. It proves their love, any* 
wav." 

Maida shuddered. 

" I — I should like to see him," she said. 

A vague hope sprang up in her bosom that, if the man were 
really tnere, she could appeal to him for protection against 
Bobert 

"Til call him in a moment," he said; "but you most 
make up your mind, before I do so, that vou will marry me. 
There must be no scene; you must tell him when he comes 
that you are quite willing for him to perform the ceremony." 

" flaw caul trust you?" cried Maida, her voice quavering. 
" He may be no clergyman, you may be deceiving me—" 

" I swear I am not! he responded, eagerly. • "Why should 
IP You are here and cannot escape. Besides, I want you to 
be my wife too badlv to play any trick of that kind. I tell 
you I love you, and I want to have you forever. I am con- 
tent to wait after we are married till you come to me of your 
own accord; but I want a real marriage so that yon can't give 
me the slip. I know you: yon won't go from your marriage 
vow. The man's all light — why should he say he was a oar- 
son if he wasn't? Besides, he looks like one, he's got their 
lingo— oh, he's all right! Shall I call him?" 

Maida rose and stood trembling. She was like a bird 
caught in the snare of the fowler; the net was closing round 
her, she could feel its meshes. An overmastering desire for 
the presence of some third person, even though he were a con- 
federate of Bobert's and an enemy of hers, took possession of 
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btr. If he were there, he might, would, see that she was 
being foroed into the ceremony, ne might have pity upon her: 
after all, he was a clergyman and could not be altogether bad 
and insensible to her distress. She made a movement with 
her hand, and, in a voice scarcely audible, said: 
" Yes, if yon have no pity on me, if yon are lost to all 



" Yes, if yon have no pity on me, if y< 
sense of the wrong yon are doing, call him.' 1 



Bobert sprang to his feet and caught at her hand with a 
low cry of satisfaction and joy; but Maida snatched her hand 
from him and shrank back to the wall. 

" No, no, don't touch me," she said, her eyes flashing oa 
him. 

"All right," he said; "I beg your pardon, I didn't 
mean to — I have treated you well, with every respect — but I 
forgot for the moment— Ah, you don't know what it means 
tomel" 

His faoe was flushed, his hand shook as he caught up a- 
burning brand, waved it into a flaming torch and went out- 
side, locking the door behind him. He half-strode, half-ran 
to the head of the valley and ooo-eed. 

No answer came excepting that of the echo of the hills* 
He ooo-eed again, and again the mocking echo was the only 
response; and he ran a Tittle farther on and sent a stiing o£ 
eoo-ees reverberating through the valley. The echo died 
away slowly, followed by the intense silence which reigned, 
over the wild place. 

With an oath, he knocked the torch against his boot, so- 
that the flame rcse again, and ran back towards the hut. A 
horse neighed, and the s and raised a suspicion in his mind, 
and he ran to the spot where he had tethered the horses; one 
only remained, and he knew that the Reverend Ronald Smythe 
had stolen the horse and gone off on it. 

Robert stood with the torch hanging limply in his hand, aa 
if the blow had overwhelmed him and deprived him of every 
ounce of strength; his knees almost shook together as a wave 
of disappointment and impotent rage swept over him. 

Maida had consented, in a few short minutes she would 
have been his wife; and now, at the critical moment, when 
victory and success were in his grasp, his happiness was dashed 
to the ground by the flight of the mean nound in whom he 
had confided! The sweat stood thickly on his brow, aorose 
which he drew the back of his trembling hand. He was pos- 
sessed by a mad desire to pursue the man, to drag him back, 
compel nim to perform the ceremony, and then shoot him i 
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bat he knew that, with the start Smythe had gained, pursuit 
would be futile: be had stolen Robert's horse. 

Robert was awakened from his stupor by a peculiar noise: 
ifaida was beating against the door with her hands. He drew 
himself up, unlocked the door, and entered, Maida drawing 
back from him and looking beyond him with terror-stricken 
eyes, for Robert's face was terrible in its anger and morose- 



" Where— where— ?" she breathed. 

Robert shrugged his shoulders. 

" The scoundrel has gone. I told him to wait in the valley; 
be has gone, stolen my horso. I am sorry — " He swore. 
"HI could only get him! But it was not my fault: why did 
you wait so long? See what you have done for yourself/' 

u No, no," she panted. "You will let me go nowl We 
will go back to Mi Ida Wold «\— no one shall know what has 
passed — I promise! Oh, >ou will, you must, have pity on me; 
you cannot be so dead to all pity, so unmanly — you will let 
meeo!" 

He shook his head. 

" If I let you go now, I shall lose you forever. You 
wouldn't forget this night's work, you'd hate me, most like, 
worse than you do. Besides, you forget. I tell you the fel- 
low has taken my horse: we can't go. We must stay here 
the night." 

She sank on the sheep-skin and wrung her hand and for 
the first time the tears welled to her eyes and she sobbed and 
wept bitterly. The sight of her tears nearly drove the man 
mad, and he strode across the hut and flung himself down on 
his knees beside her and tried to draw her tear-wet hands 
from her face. 

" For God's sake, don't cry!" he said, hoarsely. " You'll 
drive me mad presently." 

She tore her hands from his grasp, and in doing so one of 
them came in contact with the revolver in his belt. Scarcely 
knowing what she was d ing she snatched it from its place 
and pointed it at him. He sprang to his feet, but stood be- 
fore her, drawn to his full height, and with his arms folded. 

" Yes, shoot me, if you like," he said. " I'd rather die 
than lose you." 

Her eyes flamed into his, the colour burnt in hectic spots 
on her cheek, her lips were parted and her breath came with 
difficulty Her finger trembled on the trigger. Robert 
Broseley was face to face with death for a moment, then die 
flung the revolver from her and fell on the rough couch, her 
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hands covering her eyes, her whole form shaken with a shud- 
der. 

He did not offer to pick up the revolver, scarcely glanced 
at it; but he drew a long breath and looked at her strangely. 

" You might have killed me: you had your chance tnen. 
I shouldn't have complained. I'd rather die by your hands 
than live without you. But now you know hew it is with 
me, that I mean to go through with this business. Leave off 
crying. I'll do you no harm. If my presence is so hateful 
to you, I won't inflict it upon you. You've got to stay here, 
•lay here until I track that hound of a parson down una" bring 
him back; but I don't want to make yen more unhappy than 
I can help. You can have the hut to yourself; 1 11 keep 
watch outside/ 9 

She drew a breath of relief. 

" Thank you," she said, almost inaudiblv; but with some* 
thing like gratitude, so great was the relief from the tension 
with which her nerves had been strung* 

He looked round the hut 

" Make yourself comfortable as you can. Here, lie down 
and let me cover you up—" 

" No, no!" she breathed, putting up her hand to keep him 
off: and she lay down and drew a rug over hen He stood 
and looked at her, with knit brow and closely clenched teeth; 
then he went outside, and, raising her head and holding her 
breath, Maida heard him lock the door. She sank down again 
shivering with fear and exhaustion. 

Presently her eyes fell on the revolver which, under the 
■tress and strain of his emotion and excitement, he had actu- 
ally forgotten. 

She rose and listened, then she stole on tip-toe across the 
hut, got the weapon and returned to the couch with it, con- 
cealing it within the folds of her habit. The minutes passed 
— at times they seemed hours, at others fleeting moments fly- 
ing all too rapidly. 

After awhile her eyes closed with the sleep, the thin sleep, 
of exhaustion. She dreamed that she was back in England, 
back at the Towers; that she and Heroncourt were walking 
hand in hand through the wind-swept plantation: his eyes 
were on her face; his voice, eloquent with love's accents, was 
making music in her ears and echoing in her heart. A smile 
of joy and perfect happiness passed over her pale face. 

Then she awoke with a start; Heroncourt's form and voice 
vanished and left her desolate; and in their place she heard 
fiobert Broeeley pacing up and down outside. 
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OHAPTEE XXXIV. 

Is blissful ignorance of Robert Broeeley's departure, Carrie 
went on tranquilly picking the flowers; and unconsciously ah* 
wandered some distance from the spot where they had halted. 
She was fairly happy — it was difficult to be otherwise in that 
splendid air, surrounded by such scenery — and she sang to 
herself quietly; but every now and then there came a break 
in the song, and she grew thoughtful — she was thinking of 
Ricky, and wondering whether he would come out to Aus- 
tralia. 

Dear old Kicky! How long it seemed sinoe she had seen 
him! It was nice of him not to have forgotten them, to want 
to come out to them. She sighed as she thought of Maida 
and her life-sorrow: but Maida was growing stronger every 
day, and in this uncertain life of ours there is always a chance 
that the Fates may smile upon us. Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast; and — who knew? — some turn of the wheel 
of fortune might bring Maida and Heronoourt together again. 

When she had got a rather large bunch of flowers, she 
began to feel hungry, and remembered Bobert. She looked 
round and found that she had wandered some distance up the 
valley: it is wonderful how far one can unconsciously wander 
when one is in put suit of flowers or trout. But she was not 
unoasy; for she thought that Robert would be lying down 
beside the horses, smoking his eternal pipe, and waiting for 
her. She went back slowly, pausing now and again to watch 
a bird skimming across the feky or a fish jumping in the shal- 
low pools; but she reached the halting-spot presently, and, to 
her surprise, found only her own horse tethered; but she 
jumped to the conclusion that Bobert had gone for a little 
ride, and, getting her little packet of sandwiches from her 
saddle-pocket, she carried them down to the stream and ate 
them slowly and with an appetite born of her ride and ramble. 

That she should fall asleep was only natural in such an air; 
and she slept the sleep of the young and the just, awaking 
with a start t > find that her horse still stood there solitary 
and that no Bobert was in sight. But she was still not 
alarmed; it was comparatively early; Bobert might return at 
any moment. It was rather ungallant of him to leave her in 
this cavalier fashion, anil she resolved to inform him of the 
fact in a few choice sentences: Bobert was very much better- 
mannered than he had been at their first acqnaintanosb but 
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she told herself that there was still room for improvement 
This was all very well; bat, as the time passed and he did not 
return, she began to grow slightly uneasy. The night would 
fall suddenly; it was a fairly long ride to Milda Wolda, and 
she was not quite certain of her way. 

After waiting for another hour in increasing impatience, she 
ooncluded that some accident had happened to Robert— -that 
his horse had slipped and thrown him— it did not seem likely; 
bat it was the only thing she could think of; and, tying her 
bunch of flowers to her saddle, she mounted with some little 
difficulty and rode off in the direction of Milda Wolda. But 
at the spur of the valley she suddenly became uncertain as to 
the right way, and, as is usually the case, took the wrong one. 

She rode on for some distance before she was struck by the 
onfamiliarity of the scenery, and she pulled up and looked 
about her with something like dismay, for she felt that she 
had lost her way. She sat looking about her helplessly for 
some minutes, then decidiug that it would be better to go on 
than spend the night in the open, she continued her course, 
ignorant of the fact that she was going at right angles to 
Milda Wolda. The sun was sinking fast — darkness would 
soon be upon h n r; the road, too, was rugged and broken, and 
her horse seemed, frr sr<me reason or other, uneasy and unset- 
tled in his mind. Carrie had plenty of pluck, but her dismay 
was beginning to grow large in proportions. If she did not 
return before Robert, Maida would be anxious and alarmed* 
This seemed the worst feature of the situation to Carrie. 

Presently she sent up a shout which rolled across the plain 
in a weird, eerie fashion, but evoked no response; indeed, the 
silence began to weigh very heavily upon her spirits, and it 
was with a joyful bound of the heart that suddenly she heard, 
or fancied she heard, the sound of a horse's hoofs coming in 
her direction. She ^pulled up and listened intently, and heard 
the sound more distinctly: of course it was Robert coming in 
search of her. She called to him as loudly as she could, and, 
to her immense relief, was answered by a distant coo-ee. 

It was repeated again, and much nearer to her, and she 
presently saw a horseman riding towards her at something like 
a hand-gallop. She spurred her own horse, and was sur- 
prised and startled to Bee that, though the approaching steed 
was Robert's, the man who rode it was a stranger. 

Had anything happened to Robert? Had he sent this man 
as a messenger? Sne thought it best to pull up and wait. 

Smythe, as he rode towards her, regarded her with as much 
surprise and doubt at she regarded bin* The man was a 
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ne'er-do-well; bat he was not altogether bad, and, during the 
eonrae of a more or leas disreputable life, had contrived, 
Heaven knows how, to retain some of the instincts of a gen- 
tleman, as was proved by his refusal to do Hubert's bidding. 
It was evident to him that Bobert had some piece of villainy 
in hand, and he concluded that it was better for him to clear 
oat: after all, it was a less sin to steal a horse than to marry 
A woman against her will to such a man as Bobert Broseley. 

He raised his hat as he came up to Carrie and checked his 
hone close by her side, and Carrie scanned him with a natural 
anxiety; but something in the man's appearance— perhaps his 
quasi-clerical cut — reassured her, and she said, calmly enough: 

" Good-evening. Can you tell me where I am?" 

He looked at her with increased surprise, and Carrie made 
haste to add: 

" I have lost my way; I want to get to Milda Wolda. Mr. 
Bobert Broseley and I came out riding, and we have missed 
teach other. You don't happen to have seen him?" 

The Reverend Roland Smythe eyed her with secret amaze* 
ment: here was an unexpected thickening of the plot 

"I know Mr. Robert Broseley," he said, guardedly. 
4t Mav I ask your name?" 

" Carrie Carrington," replied Carrie. " My sister and I 
are staying at Milda Wolda.'' 

"Ah, i understand then!" murmured Smythe, almost to 
himself. " How did you come to miss Mr. Broseley?" 

" We dismounted; I went to gather some flowers, and 
when I came back Mr. Broseley was not there — I mean, not 
at the place where I had left him. I waited, rather foolishly, 
as I see now, thinking that he would come back, then I rooe 
on and lost my way." 

" There are no other young ladies at Milda Woldaf" asked 
Smythe. 

'* No. Why?" said Carrie, opening her eyes. 

" Nothing — nothing," replied Bmythe. 

But he saw the whole thing, for, though something of a 
knave, he was no fool: Robert Broseley had landed one sister 
in a lonely spot, and so got her out of the way while he had 
lured the other to the hut. 

" It is very fortunate I have met yon," he said. " My 
name is Ronald Smythe — the Reverend Ronald Smythe.* 
He raised his hat again. " I have just seen Mr. Robert; in 
fact, I have lost left him. He is at the shepherd's hut in the 
valley beyond here* Your sister is the* 
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u My sister!" oried Carrie. " Oh, yon ore mistaken. I 
kft her at Milda Wolda." 

" I don't think I am mistaken," said Smythe, blandly. 
M She is at the hat with Mr. Robert. She has met with a 
diffht accident, and I volunteered to ride over to Milda Wolda 
and inform you that it was only of a very insignificant charao* 
ter, and need cause you no alarm." 

" But why is she there— why did Robert ride away and 
leave me?" 

Mr. Smythe shrugged his shoulders. 

" I really cannot explain. I would suggest that she went 
out for a ride, rode in your direction, and was met by Mr. 
Eobert They may have lost their way, she may have had 
some reason for going to the hut — in fact, my dear young 
lady, I am quite unable to explain. But it is very certain 
that she is there." 

" But you are not going the way to Milda Wolda," said 
Carrie. 

The Reverend Ronald Smythe was equal to the occasion. 

" Am I not?" he exclaimed, with an air of bland, child- 
like innocence. " Dear me! I am afraid that I, like you, 
have lost my way. However, no doubt I shall find it. This 
horse, as you no doubt observe, is Mr. Robert's. I shall let 
him have his head. I will ride over to Milda Wokla and tell 
them that you are quite safe. You, no doubt, will like to 
join your sister at the hut." 

" Of course," assented Carrie, promptly. " I must go to 
her at onoe. I do hope she has not hurt herself much! It is 
very kind of you to take so much trouble; and we are very 
grateful to you, and I am sure M r . Robert will be." 

" No doubt," said Mr. Smythe, blandly. " You keep a 
straight course, and you will sight the hut in less than half an 
hour. 1 will not detain you. Will you please tell Mr. Rob* 
ert that I am glad to be of some service to him?" 

" Yes, yes; I will," said Carrie. " Please tell Mrs. Brose* 
ley that we are all safe." 

She rode off, and the Reverend Bonald Smythe watched her 
reflectively. 

" Now, I wonder which is tho way to Milda Wolda?" ho 
said to himself, " because that is the way 1 d n't want to go." 

Carrie went on her road, and presently the darkness fell; 
but just before the shades descended she, fortunately, caught 
sight of the hut. She was very anxious about Maida and very 
puzzled as to why Maida had gone to the hut, and why Bob- 
ert should have deserted her— Carrie— and joined Maida. 
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As she approached she saw in the semi-darkneei a stalwart 
figure pacing np and down outside and presently recognised it 
as that of Robert His pacing ceased and he stood, erect and 
alert, waiting her approach; and as she came np he sprang 
towards her. 

" Carrie!" he exclaimed. " Why are yon here— how did 
you come?" 

He spoke in a hushed voice, so that Maida should not 
hear. 

" R >bertr cried Carrie. " What does it all mean? Why 
did you leave me — why are you here— why is Maida hereP I 
met a man, a clergyman, a man named Smythe. He told me 
that Maida and you were here; that Maida had met with an 
accidentl" 

Robert Broeeley bit his lip and frowned up at her in anger 
and perplexity. 

" The man was a fool!" he said. " There is no one here 
but myself. One of the runners came up while you were 
gathering flowers and told me that there was something 
wrong with the herd here. 1 rode off at once— 1 called to 
you to ride back to Milda Wolda; but I suppose you didn't 
hear me. 1 am sorry you've been frightened. "You've lost 
your way, 1 suppose. That man Smythe is a fooL Why 
should Maida be here?" 

Carrie sat on her horse and looked at him in the semi-dark- 
ness with amazement, disquietude, doubt. 

44 It is all a jumble, a mystery," she said. " I don't think 
you are very p >lite to have set a herd of cattle above me. 
What did the man mean, why should he tell me such a story 
about Maida? Besides, he was riding your horse," 

B bert had hard work to suppress an oath. 

" The man is nothing better than a horse-thief," he said. 
" He stole mine. I shall follow him up. You'd better set 
homo as soon as possible. I'll ride with you as far as Muda 
Wolda, or near enough for you to find your way. I must get 
back here — I ought not to leave — the hud." 

" Oh, well, be quick!" said Carrie. " I am fearfully hun- 
gry and dreadfully tired already. Couldn't I have a cup of 
eoffee before I go?" 

" No," he said, almost roughly. " There's nothing in the 
hut— 1 sent it all away." 

He ran to Maida's horse, unstrapped the saddle and flung 
It from her and jumped on the animal's back. 

" Come on," he said. " There's no time to lose." 

Carrie pouted. 
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•• I don't understand it at all," she nicL "No; nocwith- 
ttanding your explanation." 

At that moment a faint cry arose from the hut It sound* 
ed like a cry for help. 

Oarrie remed np her horse, her heart beating with a sudden 
fear, a vague dread* 

" What was that?" she asked. " There is someone in the 
hut." 

Then she raised her voice, and. obeying a sudden impulse, 
cried: 

"Maida! Maida!" 

" Oarrie! Carrie!" came the response from the hat. 

Oarrie swung round upon Robert, her face white, her eyes 
flashing. 

" Why, it's Maida!" she cried. " She is there in the hut 
I know her voice; I cannot be mistaken. Let me go to her!" 

She slipped from her saddle and sprang to the door. Bob* 
ert also dismounted and stood looking at her, frowning heavily; 

" Let me into her!" cried Carrie. " She is here. What 
are you doing with her? I will go to her!" 

Bobert considered for a moment, then he said: 

" See here, Carrie. Maida is going to be my wife— tnafc 
hound Smythe is going to marry us; I will find him and bring 
him back. I love Maida— you are not blind, you must have 
seen it This was the only way. I mean to marry her in spite 
of everything. You go in and tell her so." 

He unlocked the door and Oarrie rushed in and caught 
Maida in her arms. 

"Oh, Maida, Maida!" she exclaimed. " What does this 
mean? Why, why did you come here?" 

44 He said you were— ill, that you wanted me!" panted 
Maida. " Oh, Carrie, I am so fflaa that you are here! I am 
not afraid now. I do not care for anything now." 

Bobert regarded the two girls under his Knit brows. Then 
he turned to Carrie. 

44 Don't you understand P" he said; "I love your sister. 
i asked her to be my wife and she refused. That's not enough 
for me; it doesn't baulk me; 1 mean to have her. That 
hound you met was to have married us — he's a parson. You 
say ho met you: then I can find him and bring him here. 
You can be a witness to the marriage. No; don't talk!" for 
Carrie bad turned a face full of passionate indignation upon 
him. 44 There is no time for talk; I mean to have my w*.y. 
Scav here, you two until I c<me back. You will find plenty 
of food, everything you want, in the hut beret I shall bring 
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him back in a few hours. Talk it over, think it over. Oar* 
rie " — he stretched oat his hands to her — " I'll do the right 
thing by your sister; I'll do the best to make her happy. 
Have her for my wife I most and will." 

He swung out of the hut, locking the door behind him, and 
flinging himself upon Maida's hone, rode off in Smythe's trail. 

Notwithstanding ihe darkness, trusting to his hone, which, 
under such circumstances would be certain to follow another 
horse, be got upon Smythe's track. Maida's mare was young 
and fresh, and Robert knew that it would gain upon the fugi- 
tive. Within a few hours he would overtake the parson, bring 
him back, and compel him to perform the ceremony. He 
rode on with, if not a light heart, one buoyed up by hope and 
confidence; and presently the hope and confidence snot up 
Into a flame of certainty as he heard the sound of another 
horse just before him. He spurred the mare and rode mora 
quickly, and presently he was startled by finding that the 
sound came from his left and came towards him. He pulled 
up and waited, and through the gloom a horseman rode up 
tfmost upon him. 

The man pulled up. Robert's revolver was pointed at hinu 

•' You cur, you scoundrel!'* he cried* 

The voioe of the other horseman cleaved the darkness. 

44 Is that you, Mr. Robert?" it cried. " Gome back to 
Milda Wolda at once, for God's sake! We are attacked by a 

fang of bush-rangers. There's a mob of them. They'll 
urn the house down — I got away to fetch you. Come aft 
once, or it will be too later' 

Robert sat upon his panting horse like a figure of stone. 
He could scarcely believe his ears. It seemed as if Provi* 
deuce were playing a game with him, a game at which he 
must inevitably lose. 

14 What do you savP" he demanded, hoarsely. 

The man--one of Milda Wolda's oldest hands— wiped the 
sweat from faiis brow. 

44 It's what I say, Mr. Robert," he responded. 4< A gang of 
bush-rangers and scallywags came down upon us this after- 
noon. They're all round the house. They threaten to burn 
us out — I got away and rode after you — I thought you might 
be at the hut. They're five to one— we can do nothing. The 
poor mistress!" 

Robert Broselev drew a long breath. He felt himself pulled 
as by cart-ropes in different directions. On one side was the 
woman he loved with a passion that absorbed his whole being, 
en the other was the safety of Milda Wolda, of his mother. 
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like moat strong men, he felt that his presence might torn 
the scale; that his property might be eared, it be were there 
to protect it After all, Maida had Carrie, there were provi- 
sions in the hut; the two girls might wait. He could go to 
liilda Wolda and protect it, and return, when the danger was 
over, the attack defeated, to Maida and Carrie. They were 
safe; they were locked in; they could wait. 

" Get onl" he cried to the man. " How many, do you 
sayP" 

" A pretty large gang of them, Mr. Robert. They oome 
most of 'em, from the Dartford lumber-camp. I heard some 
of 'em boasting that they robbed the Dartford station and set 
it on fire before they come on to us; and that when they'd 
served us the same, they meant going on with the game else* 
where." 

Robert swore terribly through his clenched teeth; but even 
as he rode forward at a hand-gallop, he glanoed back towards 
the hut wistfully. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

They took the unconscious Lucy out of Heronoourt's arms 
and carried her to the shed which Dartford and his men had 
saved from destruction by cutting away the burning part of 
the house. Here, too, they carried the wounded ana attend- 
ed to them as well as was possible under the circumstances. 

Heroncourt insisted upon helping, both in clearing away 
the burning ruin and in carrying the wounded under shelter; 
but at last, when the heaviest part of the work was done, he 
found himself sitting — lying, rather — at the foot of a tree; 
and presently he fell into a dead sleep, the sleep of utter ex- 
haustion. 

When he awoke, the brilliant morning sun was shining over 
the scene which the devilry of men had a few hours ago turned 
into a pandemonium.' Baxter had placed a folded rug under 
his head and had covered him with another, and he rose feel- 
ing refreshed and almost as fit as usual: there is no recuper* 
ant like fresh air; and it is because they sleep in the open 
that soldiers in the most arduous campaigns are able to per- 
form the feats of strength and exhibit the powers of endur- 
ance which seem incredible aud impossible, and would indeed 
be impossible under other circumstances. 

David Jones and Baxter, who had been keeping an eye upon 
' a, now approached with 8- me breakfast. 

' We have all had ours, sir,' 9 Baxter said, answering Her* 
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enooort's questioning look as he took the we l come tin of 
fhMMning tea; " bat we thought we wouldn't wake yon." 

Baxter had a handkerchieftied round his head, bat, like an 
Old soldier, was quite calm and cheerful; and David Jones 
was as impassive as usual, as if nothing particular had hap- 
pened to upset him. Dartford came striding towards toe 
grona 

" How are you getting on, old manP" he enquired, cheer* 
flv; like Mark Tapley, and the general run of thoroughbred 
Zlnglishmen, Dartford always came np smiling from under 
difficulties. 

" I'm all right/ 9 said Henmooort. " The women? 9 ' 

Dartford nodded cheerfully, 

" They're all right," he said. " The little girl has come tow 
ttnd though she's a bit knocked out of time, she'll pull round 
all tight She must be a rare plucked 9 un, if all they tell me 
about her is true." 

" They couldn't tell yon too much," said Heronooart, his 
cheek flushing nnder its tan, his eyes glowing as he thought 
of the girl's heroism. " She fought like a man, was ae on- 
selfish as a woman: she saved my life." 

He turned away to fold up the rug. 

u So I bear," said Dartf jrd, gravely. " And your life's 
the most important thing here, old man," he added as Her* 
onoourt looked towards the mouldering ruin and sighed* 
" The shanty has gone; but we'll soon run np another. And 
as to the money — ah, well, it's no use crying over spilt milk. 
Besides, you've been doing big things while you've been run* 
ning the show. Oh, I've heard all about you from Brown, 
the dealer, and his son; they talked of nothing else all the 
way we were coming along. They declared you were the best 
boss this side of Melbourne, and that you had made the Dart- 
ford station the finest in the district By George 1 it was a 
luoky night for me when I dropped upon you at the club and 
found you so down on your luck as to take my offer* Never 
you mind the money, old man." 

" The money's all right/' said Heroncourt. 

He went to the spot where it was buried and struck the spot 
with his heel. 

" It lies here. You haven't to thank me for that; it was 
the little man, David Jones, who managed it." 

He described the clever trick by which David Jones had 
secured the safety of the money. 

Dartford strode across to the little man and shock him \a 
the hand. 
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" tfoo're a trump," he said. " It's one of the cleverest 
things I ever heara of, and, by George! we'll share the 
money amongst you, eh, Heronoourt? You deserve it and 
more/' 

A strange smile curved the little man's lips for a moment, 
and he opened them as if he were going to refuse; but he 
Jdemed to change his mind, and, touching his cap, muttered 
his thanks. As Heronoourt and Darlford walked towards the 
house, talking of the fight and of their future plans for the 
xebuilding of the house, Dartford said: 

" I suppose those scoundrels will clear for the bush: you 
taught them a terrible lesson last night: we've just been bury* 
ing the dead — a regular pile. What's the matte rP" for Her* 
oncourt had stopped short, as if struck by a sudden and grave 
apprehension, 

" I was thinking of the other stations," he said. " Once 
started, men of that kind are likely to go on, like the tiger 
that has once tasted blood. There is a station not very tar 
from here called Milda Wolda, and, from what Brown said, I 
fancy it was not much better protected than our own; but, 
fortunately, it occurred to me to send them a word of warn* 
ing po that they will be prepared if the ruffians should pay 
them a visit." 

" That's all right," said Dartford. " Are you going in to 
have a word with the girlP You'd better, perhaps; she was 
raving about you, and asked after you directly she came-to. 
She wm't believe that you aren't hurt or killed. Pretty lit- 
tle girl," he glanced at Heronoourt; but Heroncourt's face 
Etve no indication of self-consciousness. " Tells me that her 
ther's a farmer; seems to have oome of respectable people 
and all that. Yes, she seems very anxious about you; you'd 
better go perhaps and say a word or two to her." 

44 I'm going, ' said Heronoourt, simply, and as a matter of 
course. 

He went into the shed and found Lucy, not resting as he 
had expected, but bending over one of the wounded men. 
He laid his hand on her shoulder and spoke her name before 
she knew that he was near her; and her pale face flushed and 
her eves shone as, with a start, she turned to him. 

" You're all right, Lucy?" he asked. " You're not hurt, 
please God?" 

44 No, no," she said, brushing the hair from her face, and 
looking at him with eager questioning, looking over him, as 
It were, to see with her own eyes whether he was injured or 
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" And you, BtrP They told me that yon were not wound* 
ed; bat I had a dream — before I came-to — " 

She shuddered and her hand unconsciously tightened on his: 
then, as if remembering herself, she drew her hand away and 
shrank back timidly and modestly. 

" I have oome to thank you for all you did for us last 
night, for me in particular, Lucy," he saia. " You behaved 
like a hero, a Joan of Arc: you set an example to all of us. 
But for you we might now be lying with the dead, I certainly 
should have been. But you don't want me to thank you; in* 
deed, I know no words in which I could do so. A man's life 
is a very precious thing, Lucy, and I owe mine to yon.' 9 

She stood with her hands gripping each other, the blushes 
chasing each other over her cheek, the lashes that covered her 
eyes quivering with the unspeakable joy evoked by his broken 
words. 

" Won't you take some rest now?" he said. " Do, for all 
eur sakes, lor mine." 

She raised her eyes to his and hers welled over with love 
and devotion. For the first time he saw, realised, that the 
terrible night's work, perhaps her noble self-sacrifice and de» 
votion, had changed her from a simple girl to a wcman with 
higher instincts and broader emotions. He regarded her with 
a mixture of wonder and novel respect. 

" No, no," she said, " I do not want any rest. I could 
not rest with those here," she glanced at the wounded. 
w But you— vou ought to rest — " 

" I have had a long sleep," he said. " I am quite fresh* 
But promise me that you will not make yourself ill, that you 
will not wear yourself out?" 

" I will, if " — she raised her eyes to his timidly for a seo» 
ond — " if you wish it." Then, as he was turning away, she 

Sut her hand to her head as if she had just remembered some- 
ling. " I was near forgetting," she said. " One of the 
men here says that Black Jake and the rest were going on to 
liilda Wolda; but perhaps they won't now." 

" Very likely not," said Heroncourt, reassuringly; but his 
face was clouded with apprehension as he left the shed. 

He found Brown, the dealer, at work outside. 

" You sent that note to Milda Wolda, I suppose, Brownf" 
he asked. 

Brown straightened himself and shook his head. 

" No, Mr. Tudor. I've got it here still. There was no 
ehanoe of sending it. We wanted all the men we'd got to 

te on to help you." 
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BeKnioonrt strode off to find Dartford and communicated 
Ms fears for the safety of MildaWolda. 

"If you've no objection, Dartford/' he said, "Til take 
dome of the men and ride over there. It's only abont fifty 
miles. We coold be there before nightfall. I'm told there 
are some women there and very few men." 

Dartford nodded gravely. 

" Sight yoa are/' he said. " Bat 111 go; you've had more 
than your share already." 

" No, let me go/' said Heronoourt. " I am quite fit. Be* 
sides, I'm restless, and feel as if the ride would do me good." 

Dartford laughed. 

" It's the tiger and the first taste of blood, eh, old manf 
Well, if you've made up your mind, it wouldn't be much use 
my trying to argue with you; I know of old. Take as many 
of the men as you want We can get on very well here: they 
won't trouble us again; they've had too much already.'' 

Heronoourt thanked him and went amongst the men for 
volunteers. Of course, they all wanted to go; but Heron- 
oourt, with some difficulty, picked out half a dozen. He was 
for leaving Baxter and David Jones behind, that they might 

Set some rest; but both Baxter and Jones quietly got their 
ones and respectfully, but firmly ignoring Heroncourt's re* 
monstrance, role with the others. Just as they were siarting, 
Lucy came out of the shed, and, threading her way amongst 
the horses, went to Heroncourt's side and laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

" Don't go, oh, don't go, sir!" she pleaded. 

Heronoourt bent down in his saddle, and whispered to her 
soothingly. 

" It's all right, Lucy. Don't be afraid, my child. Lacy, 
there are women there, as there were here: you wouldn't leave 
them to their fate— women, Lucy!" 

Her hand fell from his arm, and she covered bar eyes and 
kept them covered as he rode away. 

The men were well-armed and in the best of spirits; in fact, 
they were delighted at the prospect of another brush with the 
ruffians who nad nearly done them to death the preceding 
night. One of the little band acted as a guide; but at start- 
ing he had confessed that he had only a general idea of the 
direction they should take, and after about a score of miles he 
began to get uncertain, and presently admitted that he had 
lost the way, though Brown had carefully described it to him. 

After a time they ricked up the *oute again, bat some 
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hours had bee~ Jo*, and it was nightfall before cue of tt» 
laen caught sight of the lights of Ifflda Wolda. Heronoourt 
ordered a halt, and sent on two of the men to eoout. 

u If the ruffians are not there, we do not want to alarm th» 
women by riding up in a body," he said. " If they are them* 
get back as sharp as you can." 

While the scouts went on the others got off their horses to 
test them; but in a very short time the scouts returned with 
(he news that Milda Wolda was surrounded by the gang* 
Heronoourt gave the word to advance, and they rode forward 
as noiselessly as possible, and spreading themselves out so as 
to surround the bash-rangers, for bush-rangers they might 
Well now be considered. As Heroncourt approached he heard 
the sound of firing, the barking of dogs, the yelling of the 
dangers; and he thrilled once more with the lust for battle. 
The night had now fallen, and in the darkness the flames of 
torches flitted to and fro, casting red patches of light upon 
the building and revealing the dusky forms of the attackers. 
Guided by these patches of light, Heroncourt was able to sur* 
round the boose, and, suddenly shouting the word to charge, 
he bore down upon the assailants. 

The attack was as sudden as it was unexpected, for the 
gang had been fully convinced that Heroncourt and his men 
Would be too much occupied at Dartford to come to the relief 
of Milda Wolda; but the gang showed fight, and a fierce 
sorimmage took place in front of the house. Heronoourt was 
shot at several tunes, but, owing to the darkness, was fortu- 
nate enough to escape. He fought his way, rapidly using his 
revolver as he went, to the front door; his men, following hit 
example, formed into a kind of line with him, and, advancing 
from this base, as it were, bore down upon the gang, firing 
volley after volley, and drove them back. As the battle re- 
ceded from the house and was carried into the darkness be* 
yond the light from the windows, Heroncourt heard on his 
right hand the sound of approaching horses and not knowing 
whether they were friend or foe, he pulled up to wait ana 
ascertain; and a moment or two afterwards a stalwart figure, 
on a slight, barebacked horse, dashed up beside him, levelling 
a pistol at his head. Heronoourt struck up the extended arm 
and turned his horse, and, in so doing, brought his faoe to- 
wards the light 

" Why, you are not one of them! Who are you?" de- 
manded Robert, for it was he. 

"Owen Tudor, of Dartford/' said Heroncourt. 'We 
i to help you*, my men are driving them on, must hs*» 
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The two men rode side by ride— strange allies!— and oame 
up with the remnant of the fight. It was all over in a few 
minutes, and those of the gang who were not killed or wound- 
ed were riding off. Heronoourt called his men together, for 
he had no desire for more slaughter, and the band gathered 
in front of the house with Heronooart and Bobert, still side 
by side, in their midst 

The door of the house opened, and in the light that streamed 
from it Mrs. Broseley appeared with some of the terrified serv- 
ants at her back. 

" I hope no one is hurt," said Heronooart; " that we oame 
up in time." 

Bobert Broseley shrugged his shoulders. 

" I don't know," he muttered. " I was away; I only had 
news of it a little while ago. My name is Broseley — Robert 
Broseley. That's my mower. You'd better oome in— some- 
thing to eat and drink." 

He dismounted and led the way, disengaging himself from 
his mother's embraoe. 

" It's all right, mother/' he said, impatiently. " This 

Fmtleman and nis men came up just in time. It's all right, 
tell youl Get us something to eat and drink, especially 
something to drink. Here, vou there! get some whiskey. 
Oome in here, all of you. Hi, William Henry, look to tne 
horses! Oome in! There's no damage done, except a few 
broken windows," be said to Heronoourt as, followed by his 
men, they went into the large living-room. 

All was bustle and oonf oaion. Tne women, scarcely recov- 
ered from their terror, hurriedly spread a cloth and brought 
out food and drink, superintended by Mrs. Broseley who, 
though outwardly calm, cast anxious glanoes towards Bobert 

Bobert signed to Heronoourt and the rest to sit down. 

" I hear you've had a set-to with these gentry up at Dart- 
ford, Mr. . I didn't catch your name." 

" Tudor— Owen Tudor," said Heronoourt. "lam Lord 
Dartford's partner-manager. Yes, I am sorry to say that 
most of these ruffians are our men. They attacked us last 
night, partly burnt the station, and, if it had not been for the 
arrival of iJord Dartford and some men from another station, 
they would have been too many for us. We learnt that they 



intended coming on here, and''' — he smiled with the modest 
apology of a man who has been of 



some service— 44 here we 
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"Much obliged to you," grunted Robert. *1H be 
with them— HI teach them what it means to attack the 
Broseley property. I'll track 'em down and hang 'em for it; 
yes, if there's any law in Australia." 

"I'm afraid you've been very much alarmed," Heroncourt 
said to Mrs. Broseley. "I am glad that no one has been 
hurt" 

"No, no one/ 9 she faltered, her eves only resting on him 
for a moment, and going back to Robert who paced the room 
angrily and impatiently. "But God only knows what would 
have happened to us if you had not come up in time, Mr. 
Tudor. It was very kind ; kind ! it was noble of you after- 
after your own trouble last night I am very grateful — my 
son is very grateful — you must not think he is not,'' she went 
on, apologizing for Robert's churlishness. 

"Don't speak of it," said Heroncourt. "We have done 
ao more than Mr. Broseley himself would have done for us." 

"Won't you sit down, Robert? won't you eat something 
with the rest? you have been out all day, said Mrs. Brose- 
ley, timidly. 

Robert waved his hand impatiently, but sank into a chair, 
and took a drink of whiskey. Heroncourt tried to talk to 
Mrs. Broseley, gently and soothingly; but, as the hasty meal 
progressed, he found it impossible to retain her attention; 
her eyes were continually wandering to Robert ; she seemed 
to be suffering from an anxiety and endeavoring to conceal 
it Presently some of the men rose and went out to see to 
the horses. David Jones was leaving the room with the 
others when he stopped, as if arrested by a sudden exclama- 
tion from Mrs. Broseley. 

"Robert — Maida and Carrie— they are not in the house—* 
they have not been here for some hours I I am anxious, 
frightened about them. Where are they?" 

Heroncourt had been filling his revolver with cartridges 
from his belt, but at the sound of the names — Maida and Car- 
rie — he stopped suddenly and stared at Mrs. Broselev with a 
startled expression. It was only a coincidence, of course; 
but, merciful Heaven ! how the names struck to his heart 1 

There was so much of questioning in his startled gaze that, 
mechanically and half-consciously, Mrs. Broseley responded 
to his mute interrogation. 

"Two young ladies," she exclaimed in faltering accents. 
"Miss Carrington and her sister — they are staying with us; 
they came with me from London." 

Heroncourt held his breath. He felt that he must to 
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dimming; yea, that was it Of coarse, lie was still lying 
under the tree, and the ride to Milda Wolda, the fight, this 
room, this flurried, good-natured-looking woman — they were 
all a pait of a dream* Maida — Carrie— there; impossible! 

But Mrs. Broseley's anxious, almost tearful voice, went on: 

44 Carrie went out with you in the morning, Robert, and 
she has not oome back. And Maida — they say that Maida's 
horse is not in the stable: they have neither of them come 
back. I was glad, when thos* wretches attacked the house, 
that the two girls were not here; but I am anxious about them 
now. Oh, Robert, do you know where they are— what has 
happened to them?" 

Heronoourt's eyes withdrew themselves, like those of a man 
wider a hypnotic spell, from Mrs. Broseley's commonplace 
face to R>bert Broseley's rugged one. Heronoourt's soul 
seemed to be waiting, hanging upon, the man's response. 

Robert leant back in his chair, thrust his hands in his 
pockets, and turned a big, black cigar in his thick lips. They 
say that the devil is never lacking in ideas: he presented Bob* 
ert Broseley with one at this moment. 

" They're all right," he drawled. " Do yon think I should 
be sitting here like this if they weren't? They're on their 
way to Melbourne by this time.' 

"To Melbourne!" faltered Mrs. Broseley; while Heron* 
court's lips mutely formed the word. 

" Yes, to Melbourne," repeated Robert, with an air of de- 
fiance. " I meant to tell you, only this fuss put it out of my 
mind. Maida and Carrie have gone off there, and I should 
have been with them — on our wedding-trip." 

" Wedding-trip!" echoed Mrs. Broseley, fearfully. 

44 Yes," he drawled. 44 Maida and I were married to-day 
— we meant it as a surprise." 

Heroncourt had risen and was holding the edge of the table 
with both hands; his revolver rattled to the floor. His face 
was white as death, his brows drawn, his lips quivering. He 
looked as if he were about to have a fit. They all stared at 
him in an amazement that closely approached terror. For the 
sight of a strong man in the throes of a mental and spiritual 
agony must always be appalling. But before they could move 
or speak, a cry— a cry of pity and something akin to despair 
-—rose from David Jones, who had remained near the door. 
He came forward and took Heronoourt's hand and led him 
out of the room. In the cold night air Heroncourt recovered 
from his terrible stupor* 
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"My God! my God!" he panted. "It isn't troe! it krit 
true!" 

The little man's face was white as his own, and he, too* was 
trembling like a leaf. 

" Gome away, my lord— come away, sir!" he said, hoarse* 
ly. " For God's sake, come away!" 

Heroncourt allowed himself to be led away towards the 
stable like a child. 
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jjayid Jokes led Heroncourt outside, as a man leads a 
child or one suddenly stricken blind, and guided him to a 
block of stone, on which Heroncourt sank, his face white as a 
ghost's, his eyes staring vacantly before him, his whole frame 
shaking like a man in an ague. 

Now, there are several times in a man's life when he suf- 
fers badly. One is when he is told that he has inherited or 
acquired a fatal disease, and that his days are numbered; an- 
other when he learns that he is ruined, hasn't a penny to bless 
himself with, and that his beloved ones are in danger of starv- 
ing; another when the person he loves best has teen claimed 
by the Ansel of Death. There are several others; but in 
none does the man suffer such acute and devastating agony as 
when he learns that the woman he loves with all his heart and 
soul, with every fibre of his body, is married to another man. 
He has not only lost a comrade, you see, but another has 
gained her, and has robbed him of the happiness and the joy 
which he had thought all his own. Such was Heroncourrs 
agony at this moment, an anguish so overwhelming that, 
strong man as he was, he could not conceal it 

David Jones stood by him, and the little man's face was as 
white as Heroncourt's, and working with emotion. 

" Bear up, master," he said; and he had to speak twice be- 
fore Heroncourt heard him. 

Then he tried to bide his wound and its cause. 

" I'm a little off colour, Jones," he said, hoarsely. " Been 
doing a little too much or — eaten something that disagreed 
with me." He paused for a moment or two, then, with bis 
head averted, said, almost inaudibly: "This—this marriage 
that the man spoke of — it's rather curious and — interesting. 
Go in and get the particulars." 

David was going reluctantly, but met Mrs. Broeeley coming 
Dot to enquire after her guest, the man who had saved Milda 
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Wotda, and, perhaps, their live* Heronoonrt von at her ap» 
proach, bat sank down again: he felt as weak as a ohild. 

" I'm afraid you are Hi, Mr. Tudor," said Mrs. Broseley. 
" What was it, a sodden faintnees? I'm iifraid you are over- 
done: they tell me you've been fighting for hours and hoars. 
I've brought yoa a little brandy; will you drink itf" 

Heronoourt thanked her and took the glass in his shaking 
hand, and the brandy helped him to recover himself. 

" I am better—all right now/' he said; but his voice sound- 
ed hollow and lifeless. "I am sorry I made a fuss, just — 
just as your son was telling as of his marriage." 

He stooped down, as he spoke, on the pretenoe of fastening 
his niter, so as to hide his face from her. 

Mrs. Broseley sighed and looked troubled. 

" Yes, 1 ' she said, doubtfully. " It was a surprise. 1 don't 
know what to think of it; I don't know why .Robert should 
have done it; why Miss Garrington should have gone off 
secretly, when she might have known that we should all have 
been proud and happy to have had her for Robert's wife. Bat 
Robert's been strange lately, more gentle and kind; but I 
never guessed the reason* It's only natural that he should 
fall in love with Miss Garrington, for she is such a lovely girl 
and so sweet What I can't understand, is her hiding it from 
as and going off in this way I" 

Every time she spoke Maida's name something like a knife 
went into Heroncoart's heart. 

"You've known her — then — for some time?" he asked; 
not that there was any doubt in his mind as to Maiua's idea* 
tity, but that he should be fully convinced, though the ques- 
tion turned the knife in his wound. 

" Well, not so very long either. I knew them in London* 
8he used to recite, go about to houses, vou know. She had 
some trouble, lost her father and got ill; and one day I saw 
her and persuaded her and her sister to come oat with me. 
8ir Jeremiah said that it was the only thing that would save 
her. I've got as fond of her as if she were my own daughter 
— mine died, Mr. Tudor; and you'll understand a mother's 
feelin's." 

I Heronoonrt inclined his head; he could not speak. It was 
the same; there was not the possibility of a doubt. He arose 
and looked round; the place had suddenly become hateful to 
him; he could not look upon Robert Broseley again. 

" I'm all right now," he said. " And I'll get back to my 
station." 
I Mrs. Broeeley was quite shocked, and implored htm to stay 
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and neat; but Heronooort signed impatiently to David Jones 
who stood at a little distance and watched him anxiously. 

" I will go back, thank von/' he said; " but my men will 
be glad to stay. They will Bee that the rangers have gone 
clear away. Tell Baxter to remain," he said to David Jones; 
" he is an old soldier and will know what to do. Quick with 
my horse!" he added, as Bobert's huge form was Been in the 
door-way, and his strident voice was heard Riving some orders 
and swearing at the men* 

David came up with Heroncourt's horse and his own* 

" You can stay." said Heroncourt; but the little man shook 
his head. 

" I'd rather go back with you. sir. if you don't mind." he 
said; and Heroncourt made a listless gesture of assent, bade 
Mrs. Broseley good-bye. and, scarcely waiting for her renewed 
expressions of gratitude, got on his horse and waving a gen* 
eral farewell to the house, rode off. David Jones stuck close 
by the side of his master — for Heroncourt swayed in the sad- 
dle and seemed in actual danger of falling — but the cool air 
and the motion revived him and presently he was able to 
stick his knees in and sit steady. But his brain was in a whirl* 

That Maida should have ceased to love him, should so com* 
pletely have forgotten their mutual love as to be able to marry 
another man so soon, seemed incredible and monstrous. Ho 
pictured her — Ah, well, there is no need to describe the 
visions that thronged about him in the darkness; every man* 
every w» man, who has loved can imagine them quite easily for 
themselves. Once he pulled up and looked round him as if 
he were dazed, and laughed: a laugh that made David Jones 
shudder. As they neared Dartford Heroncourt began to sing 
in a harsh, cracked voice: and that was worse than the laugh, 
for there was even more madness in it. 

When they rode into the lights of the station, David saw 
that his master's face was flushed, that his eyes were glowing 
with a strange fire. There was a restless, delirious smile on 
his white lips. 

Dartford came out, surrounded by the barking dogs, and 
bailed them. 

" What! back already, old man?" he exclaimed. " How 
goes it— all safeP" 

Heroncourt flung himself from his horse, and laughed. 

" All right," he said. " The beggars were there; but we 
gave them a good hiding, and they have scooted." 

"That's good!" said Dartford, heartily. "The 
were all safer You were in time?" 
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"Oh, yes, we were in time ior that/ 99 responded Heron- 
•tut, with a laugh so strange and bitter that Dartfoid stopped 
and turned to look at him with surprise. 

" Hallo, old man! What's the matter?*' he asked. 

" Matter!" retorted Heronoourt. " Nothing. What should 
be? I was never more fit, never jollier in my life/' 

David Jones had slipped into the house, and now came out 
With a drink, and Heronoourt took it and tossed it off. 

" I'll have some more, please/' he said. " That was good." 

" What's the matter with him?" whispered Dartford to 
David Jones, as Heronoourt gulped down tne second drink. 

David Joaes shook his head sadly. 

" A bit overdone, sir," he said. 

Dartf oid took Heronoourt's arm and led him to a kind ot 
lent, which had been improvised over the buried treasure. 

" You lie down and rest, old chap," he said. " You're 
pretty well knocked up, that's what you are. Been enjoying 
yourself too much. I know your sort." 

"No, no," said Heronoourt. "I'm as fresh as paint. 
Give me a smoke. I've lost mine somewhere." 

Dartford took out his own pipe and filled it, and insisted 
ttpnn putting a blanket round Heronoourt: the touch of him 
was as hot as fire; his eyes were blazing. 

"Now, you rest a bit You will be better after the 
smoke," he said; and strolled out casually enough, but took 
to running when he got outside. He got hold of Lucy. 

" Go into the tent; take some tilings with you. Heron- 
Mr. Tudor has got a fever or something." 

She caught up one or two things and ran to the tent; but 
die paused outside, with her hand to her heart, and looked up 
at tne skv, and then entered gently. Heronoourt was pacing 
mp and down, smoking furiously, and, after merely glancing 
at her, took no notice of her. She made up a bed in the most 
sheltered part of the tent, and then sat down beside it and 
took out a piece of needlework; and she carefully kept her 
eves averted from him and did not watch him: but of course 
she noted every movement, and, when a stifled groan broke 
from him, it found an echo in her faithful heart 

Presently he sank on the bed, as if exhausted; and, as if 
suddenly aware of her presence, looked at her with a bitter 
smile. 

" What are you doing here?" he demanded, sternly. " I 
don't want any woman bothering about me. Go away! Get 
•at of my sight r 

"I am gouig/' she said, meekly. " I am only tidying up." 
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"Leave it alone!" he retorted, angrily. "I hate ^ 
about me!" 

She poured oat a tin of water; which he promptly flung 
across the tent. She left him, but remained just outside the 
tent, her hands clasped, listening intently. After awhile she 
stole in; he was lying full length on the bed, the pipe dropped 
from his mouth, his arms outstretched, more like a dead than 
a live man. She stifled a cry, and, bending over him, lifted 
his head on the pillow, put his arms straight, and drew the 
blanket over him. Then she moistened his burning lips and 
sat beside him holding his hot hand in her loving one. 

It may be stated most emphatically that, for all its anxiety, 
this was the happiest time of the girl's life. Dartford came 
in presently and she held up her hand warningly. 

" He U asleep, but he is very bad, isn't he?" he asked, 
anxiously. 

" Yes," she whispered. "He has got the fever. I know 
what to do, I know quite welL You will leave him to me, 
please, oh, please, sir." 

Dartford nodded an assent, and after a time of sorrowful 
watching, went out. A few paces from the tent he almost 
stumbled over David Jones. The little man had been sitting 
there, waiting and listening — and thinking; thinking as Her- 
onoourt had not been able, because of his misery, to think. 
That man, Robert Broseley, had not looked or spoken like a 
happy bridegroom. The disappointment consequent upon his 
suaden separation from his bride of a few hours scarcely ac- 
counted to David Jones for Broselev's sullen demeanour and 
discourteous behaviour. It seemea to the little man that 
there was a kind of mystery about the affair. Why, as Mrs. 
Broseley said, should he have chosen a clandestine marriage, 
when the bride was a general favourite and would have been 
welcomed by the Broselevs. It puzzled the little man; so that 
he was cogitating over the problem even while he was fretting 
about Heroncourt 

" Dish it all, you nearly had me over," said Dartford, as 
he stumbled and regained his balance. " Oh, yes; he is very 
bad; got the fever; but Lucy's there in charge; she'll nurse 
him; she's a good hand." 

David Jones nodded. 

" Yes, if Lucy's there, it's all right," he said. Then, after 
* moment's consideration, he said: " I'm going to ask you a 
favour, sir. I should like to go back to liilda Wolda. If 

£u will let me have a fresh horae-I weal be aw*y longer 
in I can help/* 
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There was something in the man's tone and manner which 
caused Dartf ord to look at him curiously. 

" I don't know what the devil you're all been up to to* 
night," he said. " Yes, yon oan have the horse." 

"' Thank yon, sir," said David Jones; he hesitated a mo* 
ment; " perhaps yon won't mind not saying that I've gone?" 

Dartford nodded again. 

" You're a queer old fish," he said; " bnt you've got your 
wits about you: I don't forget you saved that money. Take 
what you like and off you go." 

David Jones ohose the best horse, took a revolver and a 
supply of cartridges and some food in his saddle-bag and very 
quietly rode out from the station. 

While Heroncourt was asleep— if sleep it could be oalled 
—Lucy slipped away and concocted one of the simple 
medicines upon which people in the wilds rely. They ace 

Snerally called " old women's remedies," ana are brewed 
un plants and herbs which grow about our path and are so 
familiar that we pass them unnotioed, and are ignorant of, or 
have forgotten, their sovereign virtues. It is a far cry from 
such places as Dartford to the nearest doctor; but often, when 
serious cases necessitated his presence, he arrived to find that 
one of the old women's remedies had effected as much good 
as he could have done, and there-was nothing left for him to 
do but nod approval and register a recovery. 

When Lucy returned to her patient, she found that de- 
lirium was setting in. His brow was wet with sweat, he was 
tossing to and fro and mumbling and muttering, at first in* 
coherently. She administered a few teaspoonfub of her con* 
ooction, and sat beside him holding his hand and trying to 
soothe him; but the delirium was strong on him, and present* 
ly the incoherent sentences grew intelligible. She tried not 
to listen; but how could she help doing so? At first he raved 
abont a certain Harold, his fall from a horse, and death; 
then, presently, his mind wandered off on a new tack, and a 
name came from his lips, followed by deep sighs. 

It was a strange name — Maida; and Lucy wondered, feel- 
ing guilty because she could not help listening, whether it was 
a man's or a woman's; but suddenly he cried, " I love you, 
Maida!" and she knew. 

She was pale enough before, but now every vestige of blood 
left her face; she dropped his hand and shrank Dack from 
him, her bosom heaving, her eyes burning with unshed tears; 
bat she took his hand again and set her lips tightly. 

Every time he spoke the name and what infinite tendee 
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Hess, what eloquent paasioQ he threw into it!— her hand went 
from his, a shiver ran through her; but the hand always went 
back. For hours she suffered as only a woman can softer. 
She divined now why he had often been so silent, so rapt in 
thought as sometimes not to hear her when she spoke to him; 
she guessed now why he had been so restless, so fond of soli- 
tude; why, indeed, he had come ont to that wild place. And 
yet she bore it meekly, telling herself that it was only natu- 
ral; that for certain he mut?t love some woman, some lady of 
his own class: and what woman would not love him? The 
highest in the land might be proud of the love of such a man* 
But, all the same, she suffered, and before noon she was worn 
and haggard, more with the emotion that racked her, than 
her long vigil. Through all her pain and suffering, her at- 
tention, devoted attention, was un relaxed; she administered 
the brew of herbs at regular intervals, and after awhile it took 
effect, the delirium passed, and, with a thankful, grateful 
heart, she saw him fall asleep. 

In his wild tossing to and fro he had thrust the pillow from 
him, and, while she was adjusting it, his head rested for a 
moment or two upon her bosom. While she was bending 
over him, her sad eyes beaming with infinite tenderness and 
love, Dartford stole in, so noiselessly that she did notltear 
him. 

Her attitude, the expression of her face, were not lost upon 
him; and he wonld have stolen out again; but she heard his 
movement, laid Heroncourt's head gently on the pillow and 
looked up, her face suffused with blushes. 

" He is better," she said. " He is sleeping— a proper 
deep." 

Dartford nodded. 

" Then you go and rest; you'll be worn out. I'll send the 
old woman." 

Lucy's eyes flashed, and her hand closed over Heroncourt's. 

" No!" she said, almost sharply. " He must not be dis- 
turbed, I phail not leave him; no one else shall — " 

" All right," said Dartford, meekly. 

But he was right; and, an hour after he had gone, her. head 
drooped and presently sank on the pillow beside Heronoonrt'a; 
but she still held his hand, and, at a slight movement of his, 
she started up, her face crimson, her eyes heavy. 

Towards evening Heroncourt awoke, stared at her, raised 
iimself on his arm; then, remembering Maida and his great 



loss, sank back again with a groan. Lucy gave him a drink, 
•beo drew away so that be oould not see her, and, 



half-oroacb* 
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tag, half-lying, watched him. He lay stall, as if thinking, 
and not (mowing that she was present, sighed deeply two of 
three times; then he turned over and closed his eyes. 

Lacy stole oat and met Dartfoid. 

" Ho is better, he is awake," she said; " bat do not let him 
talk." 

As Dartford entered, Heronoourt tamed to him with a 
gesture of impatience and annoyance. 

" I seem to have been lying nere a devil of a time," he said 
in a thin, hollow voice; " and Heaven knows there is plenty 
to do. I'll get up." 

He tried to rise, bat fell back, swearing with impatienoe 
and surprise at his weakness. 

" Hold on," said Dartford. " You don't appear to realist 
that you've been awfully UL You've had the fever, old man 
—got it now. I thought you were in for a long and a bad 
bout; and so you would have been if it hadn't been for Lucy. 
By George! she's worked a miracle! I never knew anybody 
like that girl. She's nursed you like — like a mother. What's 
the use of your trying to get up? You can't move; you're as 
weak as a mouse. You lie still and take it easy: it's your 
only chance, if you want to get about again soon." 

" Give me some water," said Heronoourt. 

" Water? Here, I don't know whether you ought to have 
it, and I daren't give it to you without Lucy. It would be 
more than my life's worth, for she'd be like a tiger-cat over 
her whelp. I'll send her." 

Lucy came in, pale and calm, but very gentle. She gave 
him a small quantity of water; and, as he took it, he looked 
at her long and steadily; then he turned over and closed his 
eyes. 

Perhaps he had not been altogether unconscious all the 
time; for certain little things came back to him, as it were; 
the touch of her hand, the touching of her hair against his 
cheek, the look that beamed from her eyes. Love has a 
knack of radiating, of making itself known to the dullest and 
the most insensible, by such touches, such looks. 

He turned to her again, bis eyes resting on hers musingly, 
as if he were pondering something. 

" You've been very good to me, Lacy," he said in the hoi* 
low voice of fever and weakness. " You've pulled me 
through this; you've " — he moistened his lips and stretched 
out bis hand, cool enougn now, but still shaking — " you've 
been an angel, not only now, but all through this business— 
an angel: better! a woman— a true woman! By Heaven! I 
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think you're the beet, the truest girl in the world; and ihem 
aren't many of them ! Lacy, would you like to be my wife? 
I'm a poor, broken-down wretch, with half my life wasted, 
with the other — Bat if you'U take me for what I am, I'll 
be grateful, and try and make yon a good husband. What do 
you say, my girl?" 

She had sank down beside him, her hands clasped, her lips 
art, her face which had been pale, now burning with a blush, 
now pale again. 

" No, nol" she panted* " You don't know what you say. 
I — /—your wifeP Oh, no, no! You don't mean iw You 
don't know what you're saying — the fever — " 

" The fever's gone, I'm sensible enough," he said, gravely. 
M Sensible enough to know your worth. You are worthy of a 
better man, Lacy; bat if you'll take me—" 

Hia hand sought hers and took it in his weak graep. She 
shook all over like a leaf. 

" Let me got" she breathed. " You must not — I can- 
not—" 

44 You mean that you do not care for me, that you dp not 
love me? Oh, well, that is easy enough to understand: but 
I'm sorry; for my own sake, mind you. Come, say ' Yes,' 
Lucy. For it seems to me that I belong to you. Take the 
ttfe you have saved twice. Gome, Lucy. 

He tried to draw her to him, but he would have been pow- 
erless to have done so: it was her love, her overwhelming love* 
$hat swayed her to him and drew her head upon hia breast. 



CHAPTER XXXVIL 

Whek David Jones had got well out of sight of the Dart- 
ford Btation, he Quickened his pace and rode— not for Milna 
Wolda, bat in the direction considerably to the south if it, 
and after a long ride struck the Melbourne road. It was tfro 
only road from the city to Milda Wolda, and, as may be im- 
agined, was very little used. Every now and then David g« t 
down from his horse and examined the track, and presently 
he came upon the recent hoof-marks of a horse, one horse: 
this puzzled him, because as there were two ladies, there 
should be two horses. He pondered over this while his or.: 
horse was resting and feeding; then he rode on again, and 
after awhile he reached a station on the track, where he was 
accorded the usual welcome. He put up his horse and took 
a meal, and, while he was smoking his pipe with the settler* 
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be asked a tern questions casually: were many people on the 
road, who had passed lately? and so on. 

" No; we have not had many travellers lately/' said his 
host; " in fact we have had a rather slack time. A man rode 
by yesterday, a man on a black horse, a good 'an. He looked 
like a land of parson, and said he was going to Melbourne," 

David Jones pricked up his ears. Gould this be the parson 
who had married Robert Broseley to Miss Garrington? 

" Any ladies with him?" he asked. 

His host shook his head. 

" No; he was quite alone; he only stopped for a bit and a 
snp; said he was in a hurry. I haven't seen a lady on the 
road for a goodish time." 

44 There is no other way of setting to Melbourne, say from 
Milda Wolda?" asked David Jones. 

Hh was answered in the negative. 

" This is the only road; in fact, it is the only road to any- 
where; you'd have to go over the hill, and that would be a 
fool's line. Why, what's your hurry?" he asked, as David 
Jones rose, knocked out his pipe and tightened his belt. 

44 I've got to be getting on/' said the little man, simply; 
and, thanking his host, he mounted and rode on; but after" a 
mile or two he made a detour and rode back towards Milda 
Wolda, carefully examining the road at intervals; but there 
were no signs of any horse excepting that of the parson. 

He rode and rested, saving his good animal, as only an 
Australian and an Indian know how, and after awhile touched 
the Milda Wolda property; but he kept away from the station 
and rode up one of the slopes which gave nim so complete a 
yiew of the plain that it would be very difficult for anyone to 
cross it without David Jones seeing him. He was picking his 
way along the slope, when his sharp eyes caught sight of 
something white fluttering beside the stream below. 

He sat and looked at it for a moment or two and then he 
rode d >wn to it. It was the piece t f paper in which Carrie's 
sandwiches had been wrapped, and the little man's sharp eyes 
soon haced out her and Robert's footsteps and the marks of 
the horses' hoofs. But here he was faced by another prob- 
lem; for one set of hoofs went in one direction, to Milda 
Wolda, and the other, after following them for some time, 
branched off on a line at right angles. After considering this 
problem, he decided to follow the track of the smaller hoofs 
which he judged to be those of a lady's horse. That a lady 
had been there, where he had seen the paper, was oertain, for 
beside the paper was a thin pieoe of string; and David Jones 
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knew that Robert Broeeley was not the sort of man to tie mp 
sandwiches, even if he went so far as to wrap them in paper. 
Bat why only one lady? where was the other? 

He was riding on as he turned this question over and over, 
and presently he came upon the hoof-marks which proceeded 
from the direction in which he was going and which got mixed 
up with the marks which he was following; they were, too, 
evidently made by the same shoes whose tracks he had found 
on the Melbourne road. 

" The parson again," he muttered. " He came to meet 
her, whoever she is; and he's gone, by jingo, and left her to 

on without him. That's strange!" He pulled at his grey 

trd and rubbed his head reflectively. '* And Where's she 

ting? There's no station in this direction, there's nothing 

1 1 know of; and it don't lead to nowhere. Well, I'll soon 
A lady riding solitary and alone and going — nowherel" 

His horse was beginning to show signs of weariness and ha 
had to ride slowly; the sun was sinking, nightfall would be 
upon him: and the problem still unsolved! Then, suddenly, 
in the midst of his perplexity there arose the neigh of a horse; 
his own pricked up its ears and answered joyfully, and the lit- 
tle man's heart rose again; for something told him that the 
neigh came from the horse he was following. 

Now, all unconscious of the approach of a rescuer, Carrie 
and Maida sat hand in hand waiting for and dreading Robert 
Broseley's return. After he had left them the two girls had 
clung together, almost speechless, for some minutes. It was 
Maiaa who first recovered her self-possession; and, reversing 
the usual order of things, it was she who soothed Carrie, in- 
stead of Carrie soothing her. 

" I'm all right, indeed I am all right, dearest!" she as- 
sured her. "I was only frightened — oh, very frightened — 
but I am not afraid any more, now that you are here. How 
did you find me, how did yon come?" 

Carrie told her, and Maida listened, repressing a shudder as 
she realised how cunningly Robert Broeeley had plotted her 
capture. 

Then die told Carrie all that had happened to herself, and, 
as she went on, Carrie's threatened collapse passed away and 
gave place to a burning anger and indignation. 

" The villain! the scoundrel!" she exclaimed. " He must 
be mad to think that he could force you to marry him. You 
marry Atro, while Byrne — " 

Toe crimson flooded Maida's face, and she drew a deep 
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fig... If Byrne could only know the peril she had been in, 
was still in! 

" And he will come back/' said Carrie; " come back with 
that man, the clergyman! Bnt he can do nothing now, now 
that I am with you; a hundred clergymen should not marry 

Son to Robert Broseley, while I am nere. Bat what shall we 
o, Maida? We are shut up here, we are prisoners. Think 
of it, and this is the twentieth century! It's more like a novel 
than the truth. Is there no way of getting out?" 

She sprang to the window and shook the heavy shutter, but 
it was strongly barred from the outside, and, of course, resist- 
ed all her efforts to open it. The thick door stood as steadily, 
and she came back to the fire and looked round her despair- 
ingly. 

11 And I am so hungry!" she said, presently, as if she could 
not help it. " And you, Maida; when did you last have any* 
thing to eat? I suppose he doesn't mean to starve us; or was 
that part of his planr" 

8he went to the locker and uttered a cry of satisfaction as 
she lifted the lid. 

" No, there is some food here," she said; " here are some 
biscuits and some dried beef and some tea. Gome, we are 
better off than I expected." 

She made some tea and put out the food on the table, and 
persuaded Maida to take some. 

" Here is a piece of bread, bnt there is nothing to cut it 
with." 

She looked round the hut for a knife, but there was noth- 
ing nearer to one than an axe, which lay in a corner, covered 
by some mealy sacks, and had evidently been forgotten. 

She broke the bread and moistened it with some of the tea, 
and they ate this and some of the biscuits. And then they 
sat before the fire, hand in hand, too tired, too oppressed by 
anxiety to talk. The hours passed; Carrie felt herself falling 
asleep, but shook herself and sprang to her feet. 

It would never do to sleep; she wanted to meet Eobert 
Broseley all alert, with all her wits awake. She fell to pacing 
up and down, like a prisoner indeed, and in the # oourseof 
doing so she moved the rug on the oouoh and caught sight of 
the revolver. 

" Why, what is this?" she exclaimed, looking at Maida. 

Maida ooloured, and her face went pale and her lips set 
resolutely. 

" It is his," she said. " I snatched it from his belt I— I 
nearly shot him." 
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M Yon did!" exclaimed Carrie, flinging her arms round her 
and giving her a hog. " Bat why didn't you quite? 1 would 
have done so." 

" I did better/' said Maida, almost inaudibly. " I kept it 
for myself.' ' 

Carrie shuddered. 

" But we've got it still!" she said, setting her teeth, her 
eyes flashing. I shall have no scruples, as he will find. 
We've got this revolver and we've got— yes, there's the axe 
there." 

Maida looked at it absently; then she sprang to her feet 
and caught up the axe. 

" Carrie!" she exclaimed, her eyes alight, her bosom heav- 
ing with sudden hope. " The axe! And we never thought 
of it! Oh, how stupid women are compared with men! Don't 
you see?" 

She sprang to the window and swinging the axe to its full- 
est, dealt the shutter a blow. 

Carrie uttered a cry of joy and admiration. 

44 You've more sense in your little finger than I've got in 
the whole of my body. Another blow, Maida — take care, you 
nearly brained me that time! One more! Look, it's giving!'* 

She sprang at it and the window-shutter yielded so suddenly 
that she nearly fell out 

Then the two girls stood and gaaed at each other as if over- 
whelmed by this sudden deliverance. This wuuld have made 
an exquisite picture for a nainter of romance: Maida erect as 
an arrow with the axe still in her hand, her face flushed with 
the exertion, her eyes a violet black, shining in the fire-light; 
and Carrie, her hands pressed against her bosom, her lipe 
parted with laboured breath. 

" Come!" she cried, when she had recovered from the spell. 
" Come at once, Maida! My horse is outside. Bobert left 
that; I heard it neigh " — she had not heard David Jones's 
horse answer — " we can ride in turns. You shall ride first 
Stop! Let me think! We will take some food with us; we 
may want it: and the revolver. We may meet him." 

They put some biscuits in their pockets, looked round the 
hut with a shudder, then went through the window. 

" We'll close the shutter again as well as we can," said 
Carrie; " in case he should see it from a distance and know 
that we have gone." 

They closed it as well as they oould and then went, hand in 
hand, through the darkness. They found Carrie's horse, bat 
Maida insisted upon Carrie's mounting first. 
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" You've been riding a long while and are tired; while I 
have been resting," she said. 

"A pretty kind of rest!" retorted Carrie. "Bat there's 
no time to argue." 

She mounted and rode on, Maida resting her arm on the 
saddle. They had not gone more than half a mile when they 
heard a horse neigh, and, smitten with terror, they palled 
np; bat while they were hesitating, the mare took matters 
into her own hand and galloped forward to join its fellow. 

" It's a horse— without a rider!" exclaimed Maida in a 
whisper. " It is tethered. Carrie, is it he?" 

Carrie held her revolver in her hand ready for use, and both 
girls remained still, scarcely breathing in their intense anxiety 
and saspense. 

"There is no one here," whispered Carrie, doubtfully; 
then, her tone changed to one of quick decision, she said, hur- 
riedly," Maida, here's our chance. Here's a horse for me." 

" It's a man's saddle," whispered Maida. 

Carrie bit her lip, then she laughed shortly: 

" We mustn't look the saddle of a gift-horse in the mouth," 
she whispered. " I must be a man for once. It's a ark — no 
one can see." 

She tucked up her short habit-skirt round her waist and 
mounted the other horse. 

" Now quick!" she cried; " if he is alone he cannot catch 
us now that we have got his horse. Maida, it is Providence!" 

They pushed on through the darkness, now and again hold- 
ing their breath and listening for a pursuer; but no sound of 
one reached them. With occasional rests they went on until 
the dawn broke; then they pulled up and looked round them. 
Not until that moment, so great had been their fear of pur- 
suit, had they given a thought to their destination. 

" Where are we going?" said Carrie. " Is this the way to 
Milda Wolda?" 

Maida's face flushed and she set her teeth. 

" Not to Milda Wolda, we cannot go there, Carrie," she 
said; " we cannot cross his threshold again." 

" Where then?" asked Carrie. 

" Anywhere but there," replied Maida in a low voice but 
firmly. " We cannot seek shelter at Milda Wolda, Carrie. 
It is impossible." 

Carrie nodded, and she stretched out her hand and touched 
Maida. 

" Of course, dearest," she said. " You must never see him 
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again. We will ride on until we come to some station, date 
you any money with yon?" 

" Tes," said Maida, unexpectedly; " by the merest chance 
I put my purse in my pocket; all the money we have is in it." 

" That's all right, said Carrie, cheerfully; " luck again, 
Maida! It is to be hoped that we shall come to some place 
soon, for this horse of mine is tired; he must have been rid- 
den a longer distance than from Milda Wolda. And it isn't 
R bert's horse; it isn't one of the Milda Wolda horses. 
Whose can it be? Anyway, it's mine for the present: I won- 
der what they give you for horse-stealing in this country." 

The horse was so weary that soon they had to stop and rest. 
They dismounted beside a stream, and ate some of their bis- 
cuits and got a draught of water, and about noon they mount- 
ed and rode away again through a country strange to them. 
Presently they saw a tramp coming in their direction. Car- 
rie slipped from the saddle and stood in front of it to conceal 
it as much as possible. The man came up and stared at 
them, and stared still more when Maida atkeil him what road 
he had come. 

" The Melbourne road, miss," he said. *' Have you lost 
your way?" 

" Not now, thank you," said Carrie. " We are all right 
now." 

He tramped on, and she waited until he was out of sight 
before she mounted again. 

"The Melbourne road," said Maida, thoughtfully; then 
she flashed round upon Carrie with a little cry. 

" Carrie! we'll go to Melbourne; it's on the road to Eng- 
land; we'll go back; yes, we'll go back!" 

Now, David Jones had ridden on until he had oome within 
sight of the thin streaks of light that came through the chinks 
of the rough logs of the hut. Then he pulled up and consid- 
ered for a moment. He knew that, however Quietly he rode, 
whoever was there would hear the sound of nis horse's feet, 
and he wanted to approach that hut in scout fashion, and to 
see and hear what was going on without being seen or heard; 
so he tethered the horse and went cautiously on foot towards 
the hut. As he did so, he heard a curious sound like the 
crushing of an aze on wood; this made him quicken his pace 
to something like a run; but a few minutes afterwards his 
progress was arrested by another sound, that of a horse going 
in tne direction from the hut; and he stopped in doubt, unde- 
cided whether to go on to the hut or to follow the direction 
the unseen horse had taken; but the first sound he had beard 
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—the Bound of the axe— decided him. There was something 
going on there, and it would be well for him to take a hand 
In it 

When he got near the hat, he fell on his hands and knees 
and crawled, soout-fashion, up to it, and, looking through 
one of the chinks of the door, was amazed to find that it was 
empty. He tried the door cautiously, lest someone should be 
concealing himself inside, then, finding the door looked, went 
round to the window. The shattered shutter told its own 
story; but, still cautious, he held his revolver in his hand, as 
be opened the shatter and vaulted into the hut A moment's 
examination showed him that no one was there; that someone 
had been locked up in it and escaped by means of the axe- 
had escaped, and had not been taken away. This conviction 
brought him some relief, though it only added to the difficulty 
of the problem. 

He went through the window and ran in the direction of 
his horse, and was rather disconcerted, though, perhaps, not 
greatly surprised, to find that it was gone. With a shrug of 
his shoulders, he turned and walked back in a leisurely fash- 
ion to the hut, and, entering, made up the fire and sat down 
to the remains of the meal which Carrie and Maida had left. 
When he had finished eating, he lit his pipe and made himself 
comfortable on the couch. 

The person who had locked in the prisoners would present- 
ly return. Well, he would find them flown: but David Jones 
would be waiting for him. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Egbert Bboseley was half-mad with impatience and i 
pense; but he could not return to the hut where he had left 
the two girls imprisoned until all was quiet at Milda Wolda 
and nothing further was to be feared from the rangers. He 
went about the place with black brows, cursing ana swearing 
and drinking deeply. 

To Mrs. Broeeley he would not vouchsafe any information, 
any explanation. 

u I tell you we are married," he said, impatiently. " We 
didn't want a fuss, so we got married quietly: what's it mat- 
ter? I suppose if Maida is satisfied, it's nobody else's busi- 
ness. I thought you always wanted me to be married; you 
were always worrying about it, anyhow." 

" Tee, Robert, dear," said Mrs. Broseley, meekly. " Bat 
sot in this fashion. It'ft— it's not fittin' for a man in your 
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position, to say nothin' of Miss Carrington. I can't think 
now she came to do it, why she didn't oonfide in me, me who 
loves her like a mother. It's not like her. And to think of 
those two girls goin' to Melbourne alone!" 

" They wouldn't have gone alone," retorted Robert, sav- 
agely, " if this confounded affair hadn't turned up." 

" Bat why didn't they come back with you?" asked Mrs. 
Broseley. " That was the natural thing to do. Oh, Robert, 
think of those two girls makin' that journey alone on horse- 
back!" 

Robert was thinking of those two girls shut up in the hut, 
and he burst out with an oath: 

" They chose to go to Melbourne — I thought it better for 
them to go. Let me alone. I'll go after them as soon as I 
can leave you." 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Broseley, earnestly. " Go now, at 
once, Robert, dear; we shall be quite safe; those villains have 
gone over the hills; besides, we can keep the Dartford men; 
and your father will be here to-day or to-morrow, I expect. 
And give Maida my love and tell her that I will come to Mel* 
bourne to her—" 

" No, no," he said, quickly; " better stop where you are. 
I'll bring her back here — What was the matter with that 
man from Dartford— what's his name? Tudor — and why did 
he get off in that way? He seemed a queer sort of customer: 
I didn't like the look of him." 

" Oh, Robert," said Mrs. Broseley, reproachfully, " and It 
was so good of him to come over and help and protect usl 
He had been fightin' for hours, perhaps without food; no 
wonder he was taken ill. It is strange you didn't like him, 
for he seemed so kind and nice, and such a perfect gentle- 
man. All his men praise him and speak well of him; they 
say—" 

Robert broke away from her impatiently. 

" I can't wait to hear all the gossip of the stations," he 
said. " I am going off to Maida as soon as I can. I'll write 
to vou; she shall write to you." 

As soon as he could decently get away he started, taking p 
spare horse with a lady's saddle; and everybody, including the 
Dartford men, was gtad to see the back of him. He did not 
spare the horses, but he was hampered with the led one, and 
he was some miles from the hut when darkness fell; but he 
knew every inch of the way and only slackened his pace a 
little. 

As he approached the hut he expected to hear Carrie's boras 
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tiriglL He had r egr ett ed that, in the hurry and excitement 
of the departure, fie had left the animal, that he had not 
oome back for it when hie man met him with the tidings of 
the attack on Milda Wolda; bat he consoled himself with the 
reflection that the girls oould not possibly get oat of the hut, 
and that therefore the piesenoe of the horse did not matter. 
His heart leapt as he caught sight of the light from the hut, 
and he dismounted and tethered the horses and approached, 
every nerve thrilling with excitement and anticipation; for to 
look upon Maida, even when she was angry with him, was a 
painful delight 

He turned the key in the door, rehearsing what he should 
say to mollify and persuade her: but as he opened the door 
and looked round, nis heart fell and he stood stock still. 
1 There were no girls there, but in their place sat a little man 

on the edge of the coach, smoking placidly. Robert Broseley 
* stared in amazement at the little, common-place figure, and 

1 David Jones looked back at him serenely, but with a Keen and 

' watchful glint in his pale eyes. 

' " What the devil— " began Bobert, with an oath. " Wh* 

are you, and what the biases are you doing in my hutP" 

But as he asked the question he recognised David as one of 
the Dartford men, the man who had lea Mr. Tudor out of the 
room. 

" My name is David Jones, and I am waiting for you, Mr. 
1 Broseley/' replied the little man in his low, impassive voioe. 

" Waiting for me, are you?" retorted Broseley. 

Then he looked round the hut as if he oould not believe his 
eyes, as if he expected Maida and Carrie to come out of some 
hiding-place. 

" When did yon come here?" he asked. 

" Some hoars ago/ 9 said David, as calmly as before. 

" Where are the ladies?" demanded Robert, fiercely. 

" Ladies? What ladies?" asked the little man in a leisure- 
ly fashion. 

"I left two ladies hers/' said Bobert "Two young 
ladies." 

David Jones shook his head. 

" I've not seen any," he said. " They were not here when 
I came." 

Bobert stared at him. 

" How did yon get in, the door was locked?" 

David Jones jerked his head towards the shatter behind 
him and struck it open with his band* 
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Bobert uttered an awful oath, the blood rushed to his faee, 
his lips twitched. 

" By God, they've gone! he said in a thick voice. Even 
now he could scarcely relieve in their flight 

" I guess they have, said David Jones, quietly. " If ever 
they were here. Who were they?" 

" Maida — the Miss Garringtons," Bobert blurted out, off 
his guard for a moment. " That is — my wife and her sister. 
How do I know you didn't help them? he added, threaten- 
ingly. 

David Jones shrugged his shoulders. 

" You've only my word for it," he said. " Bather a strange 
way of treating your newly married wife, Mr. Broseley, isn't 
it, locking her up in a desolate hut as if she were a criminalP 
It isn't the way they treat wives in England, or in Australia 
either, for that matter. But that's your business, not mine 
— leastways, we won't discuss that. The ladies appear to 
have gone; and I'm not surprised, seeing the sort of man you 
are." 

Bobert glared at him with a mixture of amazement and 
ferocity. That this little, common-place man should sit there 
and use such language to him, Bobert Broseley, simply as- 
tounded him; but he thrust his anger aside, crushed it down, 
as it were, that he might ooncentrate all his mind upon 
Maida's flight 

" If I had you up at Milda Wolda, I'd teach you better 
manners and a civiler tongue, my man," he said. 

" It wouldn't be by example, anyway," remarked David, 
impassively. 

Bobert bit his lip and ground his teeth. 

" I'll deal with you afterwards," he said. " Just answer 
a few Questions and answer them straight, or it will be the 
worse for you. 'Which way did you come?" 

" The Melbourne road," replied David. 

" Did you meet two ladies?" 

" No," said David Jones; " I met no one." 

" Tou swear that?" demanded Bobert, fiercely. 

"No, I say it," said David. "You do quite enough 
swearing for both of us. I met no ladies on the Melbourne 
road, and I should say that they've gone either to Milda Wolda 
•r Dartford. Tou seem to have got married in a hurry, Mr. 
Broseley." 

As he spoke, he knocked the ashes from his pipe and put 
his hand in his pocket, as if to take out his pouch. Bobert 
Broseley swore between his teeth. 
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" D— n youl what business is that of yonrsP I'll have a 
reckoning with vou presently; bat I've no time to waste now. 
I'm going to follow — my wife. You'd better clear out if you 
value a whole skin." 

" No, you're not going yet," said David, so slowly that be 
almost drawled. "Don't go for your revolver, Mr. Broseley. 
I've got you covered through my coat It's a short range, 
and f should shoot you as dead as a door-nail." 

With the words, out flashed his revolver, and he oovered 
Robert. There was au ominous flint in the pale eyes, a rigid- 
ity about the thin lips, which added force to his words. 

Robert stood as if turned to stone, for he read death writ 
large in the common-place countenance. 

" See here, now, Mr. Broseley," said David; " you've some 
devilry in hand here. I suspected you of it when I saw yon 
up at Milda Wolda. Ton didn't look like a happy bride- 
groom; but you did look like a man capable of any kind of 
villainy, any kind of meanness, to get your own way. When 

Sou said that you were married to Miss Carrington, I had my 
oubts about it — Pve got my doubts still. At any rate, if 
she is married to you, she is married against her will, or why 
should you shut her up in this place? Don't you trouble to 
answer; the man who is coward enough to lock up a girl in a 
lonely hut must be a liar as well I've my doubts, as I sav; 
and I'm going to settle 'em. It's me who is going after toe 
ladies, and you're going to stay here." 

Bobert swore; the sweat stood on his forehead, his eyes 
were distended with passion and rage— an impotent one— for 
the revolver was pointed directly at his heart, and he knew, 
as surely as he knew that there was a sky above them, that 
this wretched, little man would shoot him if he moved. 

" She's my wife — we were married," he said, hoarsely. 

" That may or may not be. I'm going to find her and 
see," said David Jones, quite calmly. 

He arose as he spoke and advanced to Bobert Broseley, still 
covering him, and, with a dexterity which amazed even Bob- 
ert, he whipped Robert's revolver irom his pocket. 

" Now, Mr. Broseley, I've nearly done with von. You'd 
better stay here and make yourself as comfortable as yon can 
until I send someone down with a horse for you, for I'm going 
to take one of those you brought and loose the other — " 

Bobert flung himself on the couch and twisted his great 
hands together — the revolver was not oovering him now, bat 
he knew that it would do so if he made the slights offensive 
movement 
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"Look here," lit arid, speaking with difficulty Id«r% 
know who you are, why you want to interfere with me and 
my business; bat you've got the pall on me— for the present, 
only the present, mind 1— and I'm ready to make terms with 
you. Give me one of the horses, let me go after — after mj 
wife, and I'll make it worth your while. I'll give you fifty, 
a hundred, two hundred pounds — more; I'm a rich man-*-'' 

David Jones looked at him almost pityingly. 

" Tou are not rich enough to buy David Jones." he said. 
" You make my doubts crowd quicker on me. If yoa were 
sure of the young lady yon wouldn't mind staying quiet here. 
I've met your kind before, Mr. Broseley; and I've got an un- 
easy kind of feeling that I'm neglecting my dooty in not pat- 
ting a bullet through you; but the worst of men ought to have 
time to repent, and I'll give you yours. If what you say is 
true and you have married that sweet young lady you've more 
to repent of than most men. Stay still there, or, by Heaven! 
I ahaVt be able to keep this trigger straight." 

He had backed to the door as he spoke and opened it quick- 
ly and locked it, for Robert had left the key in its place; then 
he went to the horses and was about to loosen the one with 
the lady's saddle, but changed his mind and mounting, rode 
away leading the other. Robert sprang to the door at the 
sound of the disappearing horses and ran a few steps after 
them; then, realising the futility of pursuit, he stopped, and 
flinging up his hands, broke into loud curses: for in the 
silence of that vast solitude something seemed to whisper 
mockingly that he had lost Maida forever. 

David Jones rode on and gained the Melbourne track. 
When he reached the farm at which he had previously made 
enquiries, he was received as if he were expected. 

" The two ladies you were asking about rode by here this 
morning," said the farmer. " One was a very pretty lady, 
and the other — her sister, I should take it — was a young eel 
with her hair down. Going to Melbourne, they said. My 
missus persuaded them 
'orses a rub down. I di< 
them: least said the soonest mended.' 

" I'm thinking that's about the most handy proverb that 
was ever invented," said David Jones. * Yoa aid the right 
thing. I've got to go after those ladies, and I'm going to ask 
you to do me the favour of sending this little mare to MQda 
Wolda with a line or two of a note. Ill pay for it like a 
man." 

He wrote on a slip of paper: " Mr. Bobert Brosslsy teak 



m to take a bit of food and I gived the 
'. didn't tell 'em yoa were enquiring after 
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ihe west ern hut," and gave it to one of the men to take with 
the horse. Then he started on the girls' trail. His horse was 

• good one and fairly fresh, and he would have caught them 
np long before they got to Melbourne; but the god of Ohanoe 
was against him; the horse oast a shoe at the tenth mile, and 
he had to walk it to the nearest smith's, another ten miles; 
the smith, the prodigal son of an English nobleman, shod it 
•o badly that after awhile the horse went lame. David oould 
not buy another for love or money, and had to give the horse 

• day's rest. 

He reached Melbourne at last, and went straight down to 
tiie docks, for something told him that the girls would make 
for England; at any rate, he oould not be wrong in enquiring 
If they had sailed, fie was not long in learning the truth* 
An obliging clerk at the shipping office turned up his ledger 
and found that " Miss Oarrington and Miss Came Oarring* 
ton " had sailed by the " Ariadne " that morning. They 
were alone. 

The little man went out of the office and sat on a bulkhead 
and smoked a pipe deliberately. Then he went back to the 
office and enquired when the next Teasel sailed for England, 
•nd, ascertaining that he could obtain a berth in one whkb 
■ailed in two days' time, booked his passage. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

8obrow seldom kills a strong man. Before very long Her* 
oncourt was about again, and, though he was still weak, he 
insisted upon taking his share in the heavy work which had 
been caused by the partial destruction of the house and the 
defection of so many hands; but though he recovered his 
strength slowly, there was something that he had not recov- 
ered — the great hope of his life, the joy and pleasure in life 
itself. 

He went about his work mechanically; his face, still thin 
and haggard, wore an absent-minded, preoccupied expression* 
He ate little, and only slept when he was physically exhausted. 

He had intended announcing his engagement to Dartford} 
but on the day he had asked Lucy to be his wife, she had im- 
plored him not to do so, and when he had asked her to give 
nim a reason, she oould only repeat her request. Heronoourt 
had been too weak to argue, and she had her way. She, toot 
had recovered, but she was still pale, and there was a look in 
her eyes, a wistful expression, which was scarcely that of hap* 
ineas. As she still seemed weak, Dartford had given hat 
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leave to go away lor a change to a 
neighbouring is not the wrong word when such ' 
considered — and somewhat to nis surprise, for be guessed that 
there was some understanding between her and Heroncourt, 
and had more than a strong suspicion that she was in love 
with him — she accepted the offer of a change with eagerness. 
Heroncourt was so busy that he did not see very much of her 
during the day; and in the evening, when they might have 
keen together for a short time, she kept away from him, 
pleading, when he gently remonstrated with her and accused 
her of doing so, that there was so much work, that she had 
Bo time, and similar excuses. 

Heroncourt'8 manner towards her was full of the gentlest 
chivalry; he treated her with a respect and reverence which 
he would have accorded a lady of his own rank; he would not 
allow her to wait upon him— oe sure Baxter aided him in this 
—and the evening before her departure he sot her to himself 
for a few minutes and again asked her to let him announce 
their engagement. 

It was late in the afternoon and they were walking side by 
ride through a small wood which had been planted by a 
former owner of the station, and Heroncourt took her hand— . 
it was very thin and almost white now-— as he spoke to her. 
. " We can't go on like this, Luc\," he said; " it isn't fair 
to you, or to me, for that matter. You must let me tell 
Dartford and the rest. Why should you not? They ought 
to know, everybody ought to know. Come; if you refuse I 
■ball think you are sorry for having accepted me." 

Her hand quivered in his and she cast a glance at him, aa 
eloquent glance, which he, gazing straight before him, did 
not see. 

" Why should we not be married at once?" he went on. 
u We could go to Melbourne, or perhaps we could find a 
clergyman nearer — " 

She drew her hand from his and passed it across her eyes 
and trembled. 

" No, no; not yet!" she said, half-fearf uliy. " It is too 
aoon; I — I do not want to be married yet." 

" But why notP" he urged. " Are yon not sore of year* 
self, my child?" 

The " my child " was significant enough even to her. He 
had not called her his dearest, his love. 

" Perhaps I am not," she said. " Oh, I can't tell, I don* 
know. Don't ask me, don't press me. My mind is all in a 
Whirl; I can ecaroely realise that you— yoa want me to hi 
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j to* wife. Ton will give me time to try and feel that it is 

j Her eyes were fall of tears and she spoke bo pleadingly that 

Heroncourt could do no other than yield. He took her hand 
] and put it to his line with a kisB that was fall of the gentle- 

ness of protection; bat there was no passion in it, and the 
girl, unsophisticated as she was, knew that there was none. 

" Don't cry, Lucy," he said. " It shall be as yon wish. 
I only seek your happiness. Of coarse, I want to marry you 
at once — why should I not, seeing that we are engaged? But 
I won't worry you. It isn't fair. Y«>u are alone, or almost 
alone, in this wild place, and it is light that I should study 
your wishes. But when you come back — " 

" Yes," she said, catching at the suggestion with a feverish 
eagerness, but with a sigh. " When I come back, you shall 
toil them all; we will be— be married then, if you still 
wish it." 

" If I still wish it!" he said. " But so be it. You must 
come back with the roses blooming in your cheek again, Lucy. 
Come back, the merry, light-hearted girl you were before this 
terrible business. I don't know why you are so nervous, so 
fearful; are you afraid that I shall not make you happy f I 
shall try all I know, Lucy." 

44 Ah, yes; I know!" she said in a low voice. " I am not 
afraid of that. But — but — I — shall I be able to make you 
_ happy, Mr. Tudor?" 

" There is no fear of that," said Heroncourt; and he spoke 
in all honesty. " Any man would be happy with the love of 
such a sweet* brave, good girl as you, Lucy. But you mustn't 
call me Mr. Tudor. I am Owen to you. I don't like to hear 
you address me so formally." 

Her lip mutely formed the Christian name. 

" I will try," she said. " It is so strauge, so hard to be- 
lieve—" 

" Yes, you must try," he said. Then, thinking it best, he 
began to speak of the affairs of the station, and she recovered 
her self-possession. 

Heroncourt took out his pipe, and they walked along, and 
his proximitv to her brought ner a quiet happiness that yet 
was not wholly happiness; for every now and then, as she 
glanced at him and saw the change which had come into his 
face since the night he had returned from Milda Wolda, her 
heart ached, and she had difficulty in checking a righ. 

They walked on through the wood, Heroncourt talking and 
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Ae listening, and, as they emerged, Heroncourt saw a hone* 
man riding towards them. 

" Now, who can that be?" he said, with some surprise. 
44 We don't expect anyone. He is a stranger, by his appear* 
ance and the way he rides. It's a young man," he added, * 
minute or two afterwards. 

" I'll go," Baid Lacy, with her new-born timidity. But 
Heroncourt laid his hand upon her arm and stayed her. 

" No, no! Why should you?" he said. " Why should you 
be ashamed of being seen with me?" 

She remained and stood behind him, biting her lip nervous* 
ly; but, as the horssman rode up, she drew back and slipped 
into the wood, but was still near enough to hear the new-comer 
Utter an exclamation of amazement 

" Heroncourt I" he cried. 

Heroncourt stared at the young fellow reining up his hone 
none too skillfully: then he, too, uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

" Ricky!" he cried, and strode up to the young man. 

Ricky slid off his horse, but stood gaping at Heroncourt. 
tod at last took his outstretched hand mechanically. "I 
can't believe my eyes, Lord Heroncourt," he said. " It can't 
really be you!" 

" Lord Heroncourt!" 

Lucy waited for no more, but, with throbbing heart and a 
thousand conflicting thoughts and emotions pressing upon 
her, ran away through the wood. 

"Yes, it is I, right enough, Ricky," said Heroncourt, 
Wringing Ricky's hand, and smiling as he had not smiled since 
the night at AGlda Wolda. " But it is I who can scarcely be* 
fieve my eyes. How is it you are hereP How did you come?" 

Kicky wiped his brow, for he was hot with his ride and the 
excitement of the meeting. 

" Oh, I — I came over," he said, blushing as deeply as his 
tan would permit. " No room for an energetic young man 
in Eugland. I wanted to see Australia. Besides — isn't there 
a place called Milda Wolda near here?" he added shyly. 

Heroncourt, of course, understood. The flush died from 
Ids face. The sight of Ricky had brought back with cruel 
vividness old times and past happiness. Kicky had come after 
Carrie, might find her and win her; but Maida was lost to 
Heroncourt forever. 

" Yes," he said. " I know why you have come. But tall 
Me more; tell me all about yourself!." 
_ "Ob, there isn't much to tell," said Bfoky. "I got tire* 
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ef offlob-#v/t fed old Spinner has jot more of a bounder 
than ever: and he and I had a tiff. Bat I should have oome 
out if we hadn't I couldn't itick there any longer. Bat you 
are scarcely looking well, Heronoourt," he broke off; " you 
are looking thinner and— Gun of sorts generally." 

Heronconrt jerked his head in a casual way. 

" Oh, I'm all right/' he said. " I've had a touch of fever. 
Whbt other news is there? I'll tell you mine presently. How 
are all our old friends in England, the GlassborjsP We exiles 
always expect to hear home news first." 

In train, he shrank from speaking of Maida and Carrie. 
Ue had beea trying to forget Maida; bat now all the bitter- 
He&<* of despjJr was sweeping over him again. 

"Oh, they're all right/' Paid Ricky. "Lord Glassbury 
has got the Fureign Office. Lady Glasabury asked me to din* 
ner just before I came away. We talked of you and Maida 
nearly all the tune. Of coarse, she doesn't know where you 
are; nobody knows. I say, how amazed she'd be if she knew 
that j an were here near Carrie — I mean, Maida! You've seen 
them, of coarse." 

" I'll tell you all about them presently," said Heronoourt. 
wearily, and checking a sigh. "No, I've not seen them* I 
am here, helping to run this station. Wo are going to it nowt 
it is not far. Oet on your horse again; I'll walk beside yon." 

" Just hold him a minute, will you?" said Ricky; "lie's a 
fidgetty beast, and has nearly been the death of me: but I'm 
learning to ride: a fellow's got to ride out here, hasn't he?" 
he added, with a touch of pride which at another time would 
have amused Heronconrt. " And have you been here all the 
time?" 

" Yes," said Heronconrt. I'm afraid you'll think badly 
of me, Ricky, for making a bolt of it; but it was the only 
way. You, who know the whole business, know that. Yoa 
won't see as at our best," he went on, hospitably. " We've 
had some trouble with the hands here, and they managed to 
barn as oat; bat yoa are more than welcome." 

They went through the wood, Eicky giving the London 
news and Heronconrt listening, but rather listlessly. He had 
quite forgotten Lucy: significant fact I They reached the 
house. Heronoourt sent Ricky's horse round to the stable 
and took him into the living-room, to find, with a start, Lacy 
there aud laying the cloth. 

Heronconrt's impulse was to say,. " This young lady is my 
future wife, Ricky." Bat Lacy's large eyes looked at him 
appealingly, as if reminding him of his promise, and he was 
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forced to check the impulse. He was so absorbed in 

log Ricky and making him comfortable, that he did not no* 
tice the curious expression on Lucy's face. It was like that 
of one who has been startled by some sudden information. 
Baxter came in a moment or two afterwards, and naturally 
started at sight of Ricky. 

" Hallo, Baxter!" cried Ricky. " Why, this is as great a 
surprise as seeing Lord — " 

Heroncourt laid his hand on Ricky's arm and stopped him. 

" Hold on," ho said. " I forgot to tell you that I bear a 
different name here. I am not Heroncourt, but Owen Tudor; 
you'll understand why." 

Ricky nodded; he was getting used to surprises. Baxter 
brought the dinner in and waited assiduously on Ricky whom 
he was evidently glad to see; and Ricky told him some of the 
English news. Lucy did not appear again. When the meal 
was cleared away Ricky, getting out his pipe, said: 

" How far is it to Milda Wolda? I want to go on there at 
once; and I want to know what I am to do, say, about yoa 
When I see them." 

" You won't see them at Milda Wolda, Ricky," said Her- 
oncourt " You must brace yourself for disappointment. 
They have left Adda Wolda, they have gone to Melbourne. 9P 

Ricky's face fell and he let the match die out without light- 
fag his pipe. 

" To Melbourne!" he echoed, with the keenest disappoint- 
ment. " How Ion? ago? When I heard from Carrie bat she 
said nothing about leaving." 

Heroncourt was silent for a moment. He could not bring 
himself to speak of Maida's marriage; he knew that he shoum 
betray himself, felt that in this new flood of emotion set flow* 
ing by the sight of Ricky he should break down. 

" They left suddenly,'' he said, at last. " They have gone 
to Melbourne; you can follow them there; it is not a long 
journey." He thought bitterly how willing he would be to 
traverse the earth if Maida were waiting for him at the other 
end. " You can start to-morrow; Ffl fit you up, help you 
ail I can." 

" I — I think I will," said poor Ricky, it was a hard game of 
hide-and-seek for him. To have come all that way to find 
that Carrie had, so to speak, crossed him in his journey! 
" Yea, I think I will. I — oh, I must see her." 

Heroncourt nodded. No, there was no need for him to 

Kk of the marriage; they would tell him when they am 
, Dartford came in ana gave Ricky a welcome. 
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91 1 heard that a friend of yours had turned up, Tudor," 
he said. " Jolly glad to see any friend of yours. Hope vom 
will make yourself comfortable, Mr. Clark; wish you had 
found us as snug as we were a little while ago; but we'll dm 
the best we can for you, show you the country, and so on." 

"Thank you very much/' said Ricky, faltering; "but I 
must start for Melbourne to-morrow." 

" Oh, I'm sorry," said Dartford. Then he turned to Her* 
on court Quickly. " By the way, that reminds me. I've got 
tidings of that quaint old fellow, David Jones. A man rode 
in this afternoon, a man I'd engaged at Melbourne; he saw 
David Jones there— fancy, Melbourne! They knew each 
other and David Jones sent you a message by him. He was 
to give you his duty and to say that those two young ladies— 
the Miss Oarringtons, you know — have sailed for England and 
that David Jones is going too. He's gone by this time, of 
course; the man said ne was just starting. I'll go and look 
him up and send him in to you." 

Ricky stared at Heroncourt who sat with bowed head ani 
knitted brow. 

"To Engrand!" gasped Ricky. "And to think that I 
have come out here. On, it's too bad!" 

Heroncourt raised his head; he looked very pale and hag- 
gard. 

" Ton must go after them, Ricky," he said. 

" But — " began Ricky, with a confused air: he was half* 
bewildered by this series of surprises. 

"You must go after them," said Heroncourt, again. 
44 They may need you. You can start to-morrow as you pro- 
posed. If you want money — " 

44 I've enough for that," said Ricky, a little more cheer- 
fully. Then suddenly he said: " Why shouldn't you come 
too?" 

The colour rose to Heroncourt's face, then died away again. 
Why should he go to torture himself with the sight ox the 
woman he had lost? Besides, there was Lucy. 

" It is impossible," he said. * I cannot go. Don't ask 
me." 

He held up his hand almost sternly, for Ricky had opened 
his lips to eagerly argue the question; but Heroncourt began 
to give directions for the journey. 

They sat and talked for some time, then Ricky went out to 

fetch some English newspapers which he had brought in his 

saddle-bag. lie was coming from the stable when the pretty, 

pale-faced girl he had seen layiuff the doth, came towards 
u 
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him. Bib woio a hat aai jacket and held a mall bundle fit 
her hand, as if she were starting on a journey, and Ricky, 
raising his hat, was passing her when she stretched oat her 
hand, as if to stay him, and said: 

" May I — may I speak to yon, air?" 

Eicky stopped and raised his hat again in well-bred English 
fashion. 

" Certainly," he said. " Is there anything I can do for 
youf" 

Her hand went to her bosom as if to still the throbl'ng of 
her heart and she stood still for a moment silently fighting 
her emotion; then she said: 

" Yes, sir, there is. I want to ask yon a few questions; I 
Want yon, I beg of yon, to answer them. I can't tell you 
Why I ask them; but it's not from curiosity— oh, no, no! It's 
because so much depends upon my doing the eight thing; it's 
for his sake that I want to know — " 

" Hist" said Ricky, puzzled, 

" Yes; Mr. Tudor's, she went on, in a low voice, and 
more calmly. " When yon rode ap just now yon called him 
* Lord Heronconrt;' is that his right name? is he a lord— a 
gentlemanP You need not hesitate, sir, the secret is safe with, 
me; I shall never tell anyone. I've reasons, good reasons, for 
asking; believe me, I'm speaking the truth wnen I say that I 
am only thinking of his happiness and of what is good for 
him." ^ 

Eicky looked anxiously at the beautiful, care-worn fao^th* 
innocent, truthful eyes which met his steadily; and, so look* 
ing at her, decided to answer her. 

" Yes," be said; " my friend is Lord Heronconrt: he is 
the Earl of Heronconrt, a great English nobleman." 

She bowed her head for a moment and murmured, more to 
herself than to him: 

" I might have known; oh, yes, I might have known!" 

" Thank you, sir. Will you tell me why he left England; 
was it because of some trouble— it mostly is when a great gen- 
tleman leaves the old oountry and comes out to this wild 
place. But was it because — because of a love trouble? Yoa 
needn't hesitate, dr. I am asking for his sake." 

" Well, yes, it was," said Ricky, reluctantly. "He waa 
going to be married to a young lady, one of the most beauti- 
ful, most lovable women God ever made. I know her— and 
her sister. Then there was some trouble, and they wart 
parted." 

Jmqj'b head was bowed lowers then she raised it and looked 
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at him with a dumb agony in her eyes, her face white as 
death; bat yet glowing with a woman's courage, a woman's 
sacrifice of self. 

" Was her name— Maida?" she asked. 

The name was scarcely breathed, as if it eost her an agony 
to pronounce it. 

* That was her name/ 9 said Ricky, gravely. " Bat I'm 
Sorry that you have asked me, that I have told you all this. 
I really ought not to have done so, bat — " 

" Toa have done no harm, sir," she said, almost inaudibly. 
" Yon may have done great good. I am leaving this place— 
I shall nut ever see Mr. Tudor again. I meant to say good* 
bye, bat I cannot — I mean, there is not time. Will yoa give 
bun this, sir? Not now, not directly yoa go in, bat in an 
boar's timeP I can trust yoa, sir?" 

She held oat an envelope, and Ricky saw that her hand was 
shaking. He took the letter and raised his hat. 

" I will," he said. " I am afraid yoa are in trouble— can 
I help you— can J. do anything? 1 ' 

She seemed' scarcely to hear him. Heronoourt was passing 
at a little distance, and her eyes, her whole being, seemed to 
tarn towards him as if she were under a spell. As his foot* 
stem died away, die recovered, and her eyes slowly came back 
to Ricky's face. 

44 Help me?" she echoed, so helplessly, so despairfully, 
that it made Ricky's heart ache. " Ho one can help me bat 
0od* Yoa will give him the letter, sir? Thank you, thank 
you." 

As she spoke a man came up. 

" Are yoa ready, Miss Lucy?" he said. " I was told yoa 
weren't going to start for a couple of hoars or I'd have teen 
feady sooner. Women are kittle cattle surely; they never 
anow their minds two minutes together. How long will yoa 
be now, the horses and cart is waiting?" 

Lucy's lips formed " good-bye:" die turned to look at the 
house, looked in the direction whence Heronoourt had gone, 
then, with bent head, followed the man. 

Ricky, with sore misgivings over his breach of confidence, 
went into the house; bat Heronoourt was not there and did 
not come in for some time; and when he did oome in looked 
worn and haggard and tired. 

" Here are the paners," said Ricky. " You'll like to have 
news of old England; but, oh, Heronoourt, bow I wish yoa 

sre going over with me!" 

Heronoourt shook his head. Ootside lie ***** been r**frw 
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ip and down for the last hoar wrestling with the temptation 
to follow Maida, if only to see her for the last time. Bat if 
there were no other obstacles in the way, there was Lucy, the 

Sirl to whom he had pledged his troth; and though it was 
one in a moment of great mental stress and strain, when his 
mind had soaroely reoovered its equilibrium, he was pledged 
to her and he ma*t keep his plighted troth. Yes, he belonged 
to Lucy, to the girl who had saved his life, who, he knew, 
loved him. 

" It's impossible/' he said. " Say no more about it. I 
want to give you a message for Lady Olassbury. Tell her 
that I have settled here; that I am quite happy, that I shall 
never return to England." 

" And when I see Maidaf" said Ricky, in a low voice. 

" Tell her — nothing," replied Heronoonrt, sternly. " I've 
BO message for her. You'd better get to bed now, Eicky; 
you'll have to get np early to-morrow." 

Bieky rose: then ne remembered the letter: he had almost 
forgotten it, ne was so engrossed in Maida and Carrie. 

"Oh, this letter!" he said; " it was given to me by that 
pretty girl who was laying the cloth — " 4 

Heronoonrt took the letter, tore open the envelope listless- 
ly, and read the simple, pathetio words Lucy had written with 
» rusty pen and faded ink: but they were written with her 
heart's Blood: 

" I am going away. I shall never see yon any more. It 
was all a mistake, yonr asking me to marry yon and my say- 
ing ' Yes.' I know that I am not fit to do so. Bat that's 
not the reason. I said ' Yes * because yon were ill and I was 
flurried, bat now I know that I was wrong. I shouldn't be 
happy as yonr wife. I don't love you in that way. I hope 
you will be happy, and that you will go to England and be 
happy. I shall always think of von and your goodness to me. 
Don't send after me, because I've quite made np my mind; 
I'm quite sore I couldn't be yonr wife, not loving von enough. 

u Lucy." 

Heronoonrt sank into a chair and sat with bowed head, the 
letter crushed iu his hand. He did not love the girl, bat 
vet — The heart of man is full of inconsistencies. Though 
ber desertion of him broke the chain that bound him to her 
tnd released him from his promise, he felt as if crushed down 
•by a new sense of desolation. 

Xiicky regarded him anxiously. 

1 What's the matter, Heroneoqrtf" be asked, "bit hoi 
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sews? She seemed awfully cut up when ahe gave it me; she 
•eked me about you — " 

Heroneourt rose. 

" She has not gone," he said almost to himself. " I will 
And her." 

*' She went an hour ago/' said Ricky. " Heroneourt, I 
don't know what it all means, of course; but I can see that 
you are unhappy — that things have gone wrong with you here. 
Vou ought not to bury yourself here — you, the Earl of Heron- 
eourt. Once more, won't you come back with me? 9 ' 

Heroneourt gripped the table and stood erect, his teeth set 
and hie face working. 

" Yes/' he said, hoarsely. " I've been fighting against it, 
but all in vain; and this "—he held out his hand with Lucy's 
fetter crushed in it—* 4 this decide* me. I will go, with you." 

Dartford entered at the moment, and Heroneourt swung 
round upon him. 

" Dartford, I must go to England. You'll think me mad. 
I can't help it. I must go. I shall be of no use if I remaia 
here. I'll come back — but I must so." 

Dartford went to him and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

" That's all right, old man/' he said, •• I can see there 9 ! 
something been worrying you lately; but I've held mv tongues 
don't like to interfere in another man's business, you know. 
But of course you shall go; go with your friend, Mr. Glark* 
here. Steady, old man, steady!" Heroneourt had sunk into 
the chair ana his head had fallen forward on his arms, out* 
stretched on the table. " Gome on, I'll help you to packl" 



CHAPTER XL. 
" It is drizzling with rain— one of those charming drizzles 
which gets into your ears and drives down the back of your 
neck and sticks your* veil to your nose; and there is a cold, 
spiteful wind that makes you wish vou were a man, so that 
you could swear, without being called unladylike; and the 
mud an ankle deep — the same colour and consistency as the 
brown sauces they always give you at the restaurants; and the 
houses look as if they wanted a good wash; in fact, it's one of 
those evenings when London looks at its worst. I should 
think the intelligent foreigner — 1 wonder why all fi. signers 
are described as intelligent? they always seem to me excessive- 
ly stupid — most wonder why we English are so proud of it, 
and why, being so rich, we don't pull it down, or pay one 
at the inventing Americans to invent a new climate tot u» 
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Yea; it's wet and maddy and dirty, bat, oh, how I lore U! I 
declare to you, Maida, that as I sloshed along just now, 1 
wanted to sing; and I would have done so, only I was afraid that 
the passers-by might stop and hale me off to a lunatic asylum 
—fancy, singing in the streets, from sheer joy at being in 
Loudon on suoh an evening as this! — if they had, yon wouldn't 
have got this stuff for your new dress." 

Carrie drew a flat parcel from under her cape and flopped 
it down on the table— on the same old table in the same, dear 
Did shabby but comfortable room in Coleridge Street; for by 
sheer good luck they had found their old rooms just being 
vacated, and with a relief, almost amounting to joy on Car- 
rie's part, had re-entered on them. 

They had been back nearly a month now, and to both girls 
that momentous, almost tragic time in Australia seemed well- 
nigh like a dream; but often Maida started from sleep, with 
a cry, as she woke from an actual dream in which she waa 
once more confronting Robert Broseley in the lonely hut. 
Carrie had been very greatly anxious about her when they 
started from Melbourne, for Maida was nearly worn out with 
the strain of that terrible time; but she recovered on the 
voyage during which the two girls received innumerable kind* 
nesses from their fellow-passengers and officers, and by the 
time she had reached London she was in perfect health and 
stronger than she had been since her parting with Heron* 
court. 

For a week or two they had remained quiet, Carrie insist* 
fag that Maida should rest; but their stock of money was giv- 
ing out, and Maida would now have to face the world again 
ana earn their living. In her heart of hearts she was not 
sorry that it should be so, for the tide of life was flowing 
strongly through her young veins, and though the loss ana 
sorrow of her life would remain with her while life lasted, she 
turned to her art with the eagerness born of the conviction 
that only by work could she find consolation and solace. 

She was sitting at the piano now working at her recitation 
which she was to give at a great house in three days 9 time, 
and the old dreamy look was in her eyes as she turned them 
to Carrie. She was still pale — the delicate ivory of her com- 
plexion was rarely tinted — bnt her eyes were bright and there 
was that little resolute curve of the sweet lips which was in* 
dicative of firmness and resolution. 

" It's awfully pretty, I think/ 9 said Carrie, as she cut the 
string of the parcel in the reckless and extravagant ww 
peculiar to her sex; " and I've got a pattern which will soft 
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»«ju down to the ground. It will be quite a treat to aee 70a 
in an evening-frock again: and I meaa to do your hair in the 
dear, old fashion, which nas come in again, thank goodness! 
in a knot low behind, and not scragged up as if yon were just 



oiiig to wash yourself. How I did hate that style! No < 
has been, I snppoeeP" 

She pat the question casually, and began to hum with aa 
air of indifference; but Maida was not deceived. 

" No; no one has called," she said. 

" Very well, then; they can stop away/' said Carrie, with 
a toss of her chin. " Out of sight is out of mind with some 
persons." 

"But Ricky does not know we are in England," said 
Maida, gently. 

" Oh, yes, he does," retorted Carrie. " You forget the 
paragraph which the agent put into the society papers an* 
nouncing the all-impo tant toot that Miss Maida CarringtoD 
had returned to England." 

" Bicky may nut have seen it" 

" He reads all the society papers at that little pot-house he 
calls his club," said Carrie, grimly. "Young men hare 
nothing else to do but read papers aud sm^ke cigarettes. I 
bought Classy Snips as I came along. Here's the para- 

«raph, Urge as life. Aad there's one about the Giaaaburys. 
'hey're at Nice still." 

" I am glad," said Maida, in a low voice. 

She did not want to meet anyone who would remind her of 
Byrne. Lady Glassburv would ask Questions, would insist 
upon plea ling Byrne's " cause;" and Maida did not want any- 
thing to come between her and her work; she wanted to pre- 
tend to he t self that she was forgetting Byrne; she wanted to 
forget that terrible time in Australia. 

She had written to Mrs. Broeeley, thanking that lady for 
all her kindness, but had not attempted to explain their and* 
den departure from Milda Wolda, saying simply that she and 
Carrie had found that it was imperatively necessary they 
should return to England. The letter had cost her a great 
deal of thought and anxiety, and when, after many experi- 
ments, she had written it, it had seemed cold and ungrateful} 
but she could not enter into particulars, could not tell the 
fond mother of her eon's villainy. She wanted to forget 
everything, to give the whole of her heart to her work which* 
with ber love for Carrie, was the only thing that could make 
life endurable. 

Okiw took off bar feat and jadtot and tidied her aair-ft 
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Suited constant attention, for she had "put it up" now, 
I, as is usual with young girls during toe early stages ef 
that mysterious operation, she was always under the impres- 
sion that it was coming down — and at onoesat to work on the 
dress. 

" Just like old times, isn't it, Maida?" she said, cheerfully: 
but she checked a sigh notwithstanding; for where was Kicky, 
*o romp with her as of old; though, of course, she was too 
olJ, with her hair up, to romp any more, " Why, what an 
idiot I ami" she exclaimed, suddenly; " I've forgotten the 
lining. I never had many brains, and I seem to have lost what 

I had. Maida, I am strongly of opinion that it would do you 
all the good in the world to run into Tottenham Court Boad 
and get the lining for me." 

ILtida smiled, for she knew very well that Carrie had " for- 
gotten " the lining so that she might have an excuse for send- 
ing her out; for, in Carrie's opinion, Maida stuck to the house 
and her work too closely. She put on her out-door things 
and paused as she left the room to fondly stroke the recently 
done-up hair. 

" Are you sure that you don't want me to go right to the 
end of Oxford Street?" 

" No; I think Tottenham Court Boad will be exercise 
enough for you to-night," said Carrie, blandly. " Is my hair 
coming down?" 

Muida had been gone scarcely a auarter of an hour when 
Sarah, hall-marked by smuts as of old, put her head in at the 
door, and said, with her dear, old grin: 

" There's a gentleman to see you, Miss Carrie." 

Carrie's heart leapt — though she might have known that 
Kicky would not come in that ceremonious fashion — and in 
walked Mr. Spinner with his elastio smile and his brilliant 
lisplay of teeth. 

" I am indeed fortunate, Miss Carrie," he said, glancing 
round the room as if her solitude was a relief and a satisfac- 
tion. " I only saw the notice in the papers this morning, and 
here I am, you see." 

" Yes, I see," said Carrie; " it's very kind of you; it's nice 
to know that we are not quite forgotten by everybody. Won't 
you sit down? Maida has gone out; but she won't be gone 
very long." 

II hope you are very well?" said Mr. Spinner; " you are 
Jtoking quite blooming and quite — quite old." 

k "Tbankjou," said Carrie, sweetly. "Iwffl s^ythkkr 
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ym, Mr. Spinner, that when you do pay a compliment, jom 
do it handsomely." 

" I mean quite grown up. Ton are quite a woman, I de- 
clare! And now nave yon been all this long while? I am 
« — . — to j ieaf y 0ur niyentm^ ou t j n Australia." 



*■*& 



ou will have to lone/' thought Carrie, but she said, 
aloud, 44 Oh, we're both all right How is Ricky—I mean 
Mr. Clark?" 

"Mr. Clark has left my servioe," said Mr. 8pinner, 
blandly. 

"Oh," commented Carrie. "Indeed! Where has he 
gone?" 

Mr. 8pinner shrugged his shoulders as if the subject were 
ef no consequence. 

44 I really do not know at present. As usual, Miss Carrie, 
my visit is one of business ana pleasure. Always combine the 
two if you can, is my motto." 

" What's the business?" asked Carrie, as she bit off a piece 
•foot ton. 

" I came to ask you if you oould tell me where to find 
Lord Heroncourt," said Mr. Spinner, with a series of nods. 

Carrie shook her head. 

44 Your business is a failure, then, Mr. Spinner. I haven't 
tile least idea. I — we — haven't seen him for months and 
months; he may be in Jericho or in Jerusalem." She sighed. 
434 Why do you ask?" 

44 1 have some important business with him." said Mr. 
8pinner. 4< I raised no objections when he left England, be* 
cause I thought he was only going for a short time; but now 
that months have passed and he does not return, and nothing 
Is heard of him, 1 am naturally anxious. You may not be 
aware that Lord Heroncourt is heavily indebted to me." 

Carrie shrugged her shoulders. 

" I'm sorry; but I don't know where he is. And that dis- 
poses of the business; now, what is the pleasure, Mr. Spinner? 
i)id you say that Mr. Bicky — that Mr. Clark had not left you 
his address?" 

44 He did not, Miss Carrie," replied Mr. Spinner, succinct* 
44 And now lor the pleasurable part of my visit. Miss 
lame, you may be aware that I am a man of some sub* 
stance." 

Carrie raised her eyes from her work and looked at the thin 
figure dubiously. 

44 1 have a certain, shall I say considerable position in the 
W<xW I am a bachelor} there is ao one to share my hearth 
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«nd home, to— er— participate in the success which I ban 
.made in life. I ha?e a fine practice, Mies Carrie, which is, I 
inay say with truth, en the increase. I want a partner/' 

" Why don't yon advertise tor one?" asked Carrie, inno- 
cently. 

Mr. Spinner pat his head on one side and smirked. 

*' Not that kind of partner, Miss Carrie; not a business 
partner; bat one of a more tender description. In a word, 
Miss Carrie, directly I heard that yon had returned, I deter- 
mined to carry out a purpose which for some time past I had 
been forming in connection with you. No one wno has the 
privilege and happiness of enjoying your society could be in* 
sensible to your many charms; and I am, if I may say so, the 
most acute and appreciative of men. I say acute, because I 
foresaw that you would develop into a most charming young 
woman; you nave done so and have thus verified my anticipa- 
tions. It is, therefore, without hesitation that I ask yon to 
share my hearth and home and my well-earned prosperity." 

Carrie dropped her work and stared at him. 

" Eh?' 9 she said, with her mouth slightly open, and an ex- 



pression of perplexity on her pretty face. Would you mini 
going all over it again? I've got it all wrong somehow." 

" Surely you cannot misunderstand me, Miss Carrie." ha 
said, wich the wide grin that displayed every tooth in his head. 
u I am asking you to be my wile." 

" Whatl" cried Carrie. 

Then she leant back in her chair and laughed until the team 
tan from her eyes. 

Mr. Spinner looked on in a disconcerted and unoomf or table 
fashion. 

" You seem to think it is a joke, Miss Carrie," be said; 
" but I assure you that I am in sober earnest. I a m o r a 
well-to-do man. My wife will be a rich woman. I shall not 
stint her — there shall bo a proper settlement." 

Carrie leant back in her chair and wiped the tears from her 
eyes, but a laugh gmgled in her speech, as she said: 

" Don't be silly, Mr. Bpinnerf You are old enough to be 
my father— oh, I didn't mean that! But, of course, it la 
absurd. Why, I am too old to be married — I mean too 
young, of course. Besides, it's too absurd. Oh, I don't want 
to laugh. But the ideal Why, I've only just put my hair 
op." 

" And very cunning yon look," said Mr. Spinner, whose 
face was the notour of beetroot. " Come, be serious, Miss 
I am making you a proposal of marriage. lam 
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what is called in the ofty • a warm ' man; I don't think yon 
•an do better. Now that your sister has broken with Lord 
Heronoourt, yon are alone in the world; yon won't be an 
foolish as to refuse a good offer — " 

Carrie poshed her work from her and stood upright 

" I beg yonr pardon, Mr. Spinner/' she said. " It was 
difficult to realise that yon were serious; bnt I see now that 
) ' 11 are. I am very much obliged to yon; I am very grateful; 
out 1 couldn't do it — I couldn't marry yon. I don't care for 
y«»u. As yon say, Maida and I are alone in the world; I 
eoulln't leave her. But that is not the only reason," she 
hurried on, as Mr. Spinner displayed his teeth in a smile. 
" 1 don't want to marry anybody, least of all you. Oh, why 
on earth did yon ask meP It's too absurd. Let's treat it as 
a joke." 

Mr. Spinner rose and turned his immaculate hat in his 
hand, brushing it carefully but mechanically, his eyes, small 
and foxy, fixed angrily on the girlish face. 

" You may treat it as a joke if you please," he said; " but 
it is no joke to me. The pleasure part of my visit appears 
to have been a failure; but the business part remains. I came 
to enquire the whereabouts of your friend, Lord Heronoourt. 
As I said, he is deeply indebted to ma If he appears, I shall 
serve him with a writ; unpleasant results will ensue. If you 
had aooepted me, I should have been inclined to have been 
more considerate, for your sake and your sister's; but as it is, 
I shall know no mercy. You are sure you won't change you 
mind?" 

" Quite sure," said Carrie, almost as pale as she had been 
when she had found Maida in the hut You must do your 
worst, Mr. Spinner. I couldn't marry you, even to save Lord 
Heronoourt. ' 

" Very well, Miss Carrie; you and your sister and Lord 
Heronoourt will find my worst very baa indeed. I wish yoa 
good -afternoon." 

" Good-afternoon," faltered Carrie. 

When the door had slammed behind him, Carrie tried ta 
laugh; but the laugh died on her lips and her head sank on 
to her arm, her tears besprinkling Maida's dress. It was too 
absurd, of course-— the idea of Mr. Spinner wanting to many 
her! And where was Ricky? 

Maida returned with the lining, and saw by Carrie's ex- 
pressive face that something had oocurred to upset her. 

" What is the matter, dear?" sh~ said. 

"Oh, nothing," said Carrie. - Only that Mr. i 
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proposed to me. Think of it, Maida! Old enough to be ay 
lather, or my uncle, at least. And he says that if Byrne io» 
tarns, if he sees Byrne, that he will sue him I Oh. where i§ 
Bickyr 

They talked it over, as women will, late into the night; they 
talked it over through the next day. Ricky's absence was tho 
pivot upon which the conversation tamed. Where had ho 



The honse at which Maida was to recite was a well-known 
one — no less a one, indeed, than the Countess of Crownbrill- 
iants\ So much — one might say everything — depended on 
her success, that Maida was more nervvus than usual. Your 
true artiste is always nervous, even though he may be an old 
band. She drove with Carrie in a hansom to the big house: 
the rooms were crowded; her appearance had been announced 
in the society papers, aud the Countess of Crownbrilliants was 
all smiles, for Maida was the principal item on the programme. 
The two sisters were received in an antechamber leading to 
the principal rocm, and the countess, who was young and 
somewhat inexperienced, was filled with misgivings as she 
looked at Maida's slight form and somewhat pale face. 

But her misgivings vanished as Maida gave her first recita- 
tion, for Maida's voice had gained a fulness and strength from 
the wonderful Australian air; and perhaps the ordeal she had 
gone through in the hut had lent her art that touch of tragic 
force which is generally lacking in women of her age. Her 
heart bounded with satisfaction as she realised, from the em* 
phatic bat well-bred applause and the subdued cries of encore, 
that she had not lost her power, and that she would be able 
to support Carrie and herself. 

Lady Crownbrilliants, all in a flutter with the success, came 
up smiling graciously and asked Maida to recite again; and 
when she nad done so accompanied her to the anteroom and 
pressed a checue for a substantial amount into Maida's hand. 
Carrie was helping her on with her cloak when a lady, push* 
ing the porti&re curtains, called upon them by name. 

It was Lady Glassbury. 

"You wicked, heartless girls!' 9 she exclaimed. "Oh, 
Maida, you never wrote to me!" she caught both Maida's 
hands and drew her towards her and kissed her. " I have 
been so anxious — Glassbury's had the gout — where are you 
staying? At the old placeP Beallvl I came back only last 
night; it was by mere chance that f came on here this even- 
ing. How well you are both looking j and Carrie is quite a 
woman newt" 
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There was a pause, bat Maida read Lady Glassbury's quea- 
Ioq in her eyes before she uttered it 

" Is there any news — have yon heard — " 

" No," said Maida, in a low voice. 

Lady Olassbory sighed. 

" I cannot tell what has become of him. I — we are all get* 
ting anxious. He has never written; no one has the least idem 
where he has gone. Something may have happened to him; 
he may be-—" She did not apeak the word, but Maida knew 
what it was, and her face grew white and she turned aside. 

The anteroom began to fill. 

" I will oome to you to-morrotf," said Lady Glassbury, in 
a whisper, as she pressed Maida' s hand. 

She left the house soon after the girls had done so, and on 
her reaching home she was going straight to her room, for the 
sight of Maida had awakened all her anxiety as to Heron* 
court's fate, when a tall figure came out of the drawing-room 
to meet her. She uttered a faint cry, half of pleasure, halt 
ef alarm, and oaturht the balustrade with her hand. 

"Byrnel' r 
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CHAPTER XLL 

" I AM sorry; I did not mean to frighten you, Ethel,' 9 he 
said. " I have only just got back to England, a few hours 
ago, and I came on here at once. They said they thought 
you would not be late, so I waited." 

She drew him into the drawing-room and sank into a chair 
and looked at' him with anxious scrutiny. 

" Oh, Byrne, where have you been? How ill and thin and 
worn you look! Have you been ill? But I can see you have." 

" I am all right now," he said. " I've had some kind of 
a fever and it has pulled me down a little!" 

" A little! But where have you been? I am dying to hear 
everything — everything! Sit down, sit down beside me here." 
She put her hana upoa his arm, as if to convince herself, by 
touching him, that it was really he. " Why, your arm is 
quite thin!" He moved it away, with a man's impatience of 
his own weakness. " But tell me all, begin at once!" 

" I have been to Australia," he said; "at a station ol 
Hartford's — you remember Dartford? — I am his partner." 

She started slightly at the word Australia. 

" Why, that is where Maida and Carrie have I 



i « I know," be said, quietly. 
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"And they have oome back. I saw them this evening; die 
was reciting; she looked the picture of health, and more beau* 
tifol than ever. Oh, Byrne! I hope von have come back to 
pat it all straight between you; surely, if yon and she still 
ding to your scruples, some way may be found, something 
can be done — I" 

He rose and leant against the mantel-shelf and looked at 
the fire. Should he tell her of Maida's marriage? It was 
evident that Maida herself had not told her. Perhaps Maida 
wished it, for some reason or other, to remain a secret; if so, 
he must respect her wish; his Hps must remain sealed. 

" The scruples still remain, Ethel/ 9 he said: " and there is 
another barrier between us. No; I cannot tell you what it is; 
you mast not ask me." 

She regarded him anxiously. 

" Another barrier? Ib it of your setting up, Byrne; or does 
It concern Maida?" 

" It concerns us both/ 9 he said. " There is no use saying 
anything more about it" He was glad that he had not tola 
Bicky of the marriage. "lam going out again; indeed, I 
scarcely know why I have come home, and at that moment 
be accused himself of folly in having done so; " but I wanted 
a change; the voyage has set me up—" 

" What must you have been before!" she said. 

— " And the voyage out will put me quite straight But 
that is enough about myself. Tell me about yourself and 
Lord Glassbury." 

They talked for some time; but though she was keenly in* 
terested in his Australian life and his prospects, Maida was in 
ner thoughts, and she knew that Maida was in his. Once or 
twice she tried to speak of her, but there wds something about 
Heroncourt that kept the subject at arm's-length, as it were, 
He went away at last, promising to dine with her on the mor- 
row. 

He sighed as he looked up at the house and thought of the 
happy hours he had spent there with Maida: gone forever, 
gone like a dream. Though the rain had not ceased, he de- 
cided to walk home, and strode along with his coat collar 
turned up, his head bent It was not late, and the people 
were still coming out of the theatres; the Straud was one 
mass of human beings moving slowly and solidly along the 

Eavement, while the road-way was filled with cabs and omni- 
ubss; he had half-unconsciously turned into the busy thor- 
oughfare, with that vague desire for life and movement, for 
the sound of a crowd, which the Londoner always tela after 
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a period of solitude and quiet; and he stood at the entrance to 
tiie Savoy, looking about him absent-mindedly. 

As he did bo, a little man who was moving with the crowd 
came within sight of the tall figure. He was a oommon-nlaoe- 
looking little man, with a clean-shaven face and a timid, 
deprecatory air which tempted some of the young men in the 
crowd to hustle him somewhat; but he bore the pressure 
meekly and impassively, until he caught sight of the tall fig* 
ure in front of nim; then he seemed to wake up, and, doing 
a little pushing on his own account, gradually forced his way 
along and approached Heronoourt. He was almost up to 
him, when Heronoourt, having grown tired of the crush, 
stepped into the road-way, and with some difficulty made his 
way Detween the cabs and carriages to the other side; and he 
was moving on when ho heard a cry, followed by sudden shout* 
from some of the drivers. He stopped and looked back, and 
saw that something had happened; the cabs and omnibuses 
had pulled up: half a dozen policemen were with difficulty 
clean ug a space in the middle of the road in which a crowd 
had collected. 

" What is it — what has happened?" asked Heronoourt of a 
by-atander. 

" Dunno, sir; somebody run over, I think." 

Heronoourt made his way into the road and approached the 
•pot encircled by the policemen, and saw a couple of them 
bending over a little man who was lying in the mud. A few 
months, a year ago, Heronoourt would have asked a question, 
utteied a sympathetic comment, and gone on his way, like 
our old friends the Levite and the priest; but trouble makes 
the heart — if it's a heart worth anything — sympathetic for 
others' misfortunes; and Heronoourt, dividing the crowd of 
curious spectators, bent beside the policeman. 

" Is he hurt much, officer?" he asked. 

"Can't exactly say, sir," said the policeman. *'He it 
quite unconscious. They'll be able to tell at the 'oepitalt 
we'll get him into a cab presently. If we'd a drop of 
brandy—" 

Heronoourt broke through the crowd, forced his way up to 
the counter of the nearest public-house, got some brandy, and 
returned with it so quickly that the policeman seemed sur- 
prised. He was also surprised at a gentleman taking such 
trouble. Heronoourt knelt down in the mud — more surprise 
for the policemen — and succeeded in getting a little of the 
spirit between the man's clenched teeth. A four-wheeler was 
sailed, and Heronoourt and a policeman lifted the injured 
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man, and, as they were doing bo, the light fell upon his 
»nd, to his amazement, Heronoourt saw that it was Da 1 
Jones. 

" I know the man," he said. " He is a friend of mine!" 

The policeman looked doubtfully from the tall figure olal , 
in evening-dress to the unconscious man in his rough pea-1 
jacket 

" You know him, sir?" he said. " Then perhaps yon *M 
please come to the 'ospital, and give 'em what information 
you can." 

" No, no; not the hospital," said Heronoourt " We'll 
take him home to my place; it is not very far. I will take 
care of him." 

They drove slowly to Heronoonrt's rooms in Bernard Place, 
and Baxter came down to the door and stared at the four- 
wheeler, and stared still harder when he saw the face of the 
injured man. 

" Why, it's David Jones, my lord!" he said. 

Baxter and Heronoourt carried the little man to Hero** 
eonrt's own room, and Bicky, who was staying with Heroa* 
court, was dispatched for a doctor. 

44 Go for Sir Jeremiah Jordon," said Heronoourt; " he wiB 
oome for me." 

Heronoourt and Baxter did what they could in the interval 
to make David Jones comfortable; but he still remained un- 
conscious. As Heronoourt stood beside the bed, looking dowa 
at the pale, common-place face, he was haunted by the sain* 
vague sense of having seen the man before— that is to say, im 
England — the same indistinct reoollection which had assailed 
him when he had first met David Jones on the road to the 
lumber-camp. 

" It was a strange meeting, my lord," said Baxter, in an 
undertone. " Fancy his being here. I hope nothing won't 
happen to him, my lord; for he's a good sort— begging your 
lordship's pardon." 

"One of the best, Baxter," said Heronoourt. gravely. 
" Poor fellow! I've an idea that he saw me in the Strand* 
and that he met with this accident in trying to follow me 
across the road. He was no doubt unused to such a crowd. 
Do you remember the way he fought that night, BaxterP" 

"Yes, my lord; it's bard lines to be run over by a wretched 
omnibus after living through thatl" 

" Please God, we'll pull him through," said Heronoourt. 

Presently Bicky came back, out of breath and panting. 
k " Sir Jeremiah's out dining; but I've no doubt he'll oc 
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m presently; they said he would. Is he Tory much hart, 
Heronf*Hirtr" 

He bent over the bed, then he, too, attend an exclamation 
of amazement 

" Wh>, it's that little man — (he canse of all the trouble — 
the little man who came to the Towers — that Maida and Car- 
rie made over all Mr. Carrington's money to. What's his 
name? Why, Purley— Josiah Farley 1 Well, of all the—" 

Heronconrt started as Ricky's words helped him to recog- 
nise the man. 

" Of coarse," he said: " and I did not recognise him. It 
was the heavy beard. Yes, he is Josiah Parley; bat he is also 
David Jones, one of the hands at the Dartfora station; one of 
the bravest men, the most devoted and faithful that ever 
Uved." 

He tamed away for a moment to hide his emotion from the 
•there. 

In about half an hoar Sir Jeremiah arrived. 

" Glad to see you back, my lord. Bat they told me you 
had been ran over by an omnibus. I didn't believe it, far 
jon're the last man — Eh, another man? Oh, all right!" 

He wont upstairs and made an examination, while Heron* 
toart paced up and down his sitting-room, fall of anxiety. 

" Irs a bad case," said Sir Jeremiah, shaking his need. 
M There are two ribs broken, and sericos complications may 
aet in* His heart's not very strong, and may give as trouble. 
By the way, he is conscious now, and he asked for you. FH 
look in amin in the morning; and I'd better send you a nurse, 
hadn't It I'll telephone for one. Keep him as auiet as you 
can, and send round for me if there is any sudden change* 
I'll have another look at him presently." 

Heronconrt went upstairs. Josiah Parley was lying with 
his eyes closed, bat he neard Heronoourt's step, soft as it was, 
and, opening his eyes, smiled a feeble, deprecatory smile at 
him. 

" Hallo, old man," said Heronoourt, In the tone a mam 

968 when he is deeply moved. " How goes it now?" 

He took the limp hand and pressed it, and a grateful look 
came into Parley's eves. 

"I am sorry to be a nuisance, Mr. Tudor— I mean, my 
lord. I was trying to set across the road after yon; but! 
ain't what yon might call used to London traffic, and before 
I knew where I was, I was under the horses' feet Very 
stupid of me, my lord; and I'm very sorry for all the tnwble 
I'm giving." 
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•'Don't my that, David," said Heroncouru "Hobodf 
thinks of the trouble. And, if we were so callous, we should 
remember the way you fought for us out there at Dartford, 
and oease thinking of it any longer. Are you comfortable— 
inpain?" 

Purley shook his head. 

" No, my lord; nothing to speak of. It's only a bone or 
two. I wanted to see you, Mr. Tudor— I mean, your lord- 
ship; I wanted to tell you something about — about — but it's 
gone out of my head. I don't seem as if I could think." 

" Don't try," said Heroncourt. " Don't worry yourself 
about anything. You are here, in good hands, I hope. We 
shall take every care of you, we'll pull you round, neter fear. 
You're not going to chuck up the sponge over a little thing 
like this, after fighting such a fight as you fought out there. 1 * 

" Can't I go to a hoepitalK said Purley. " I shouldn't 
' be so much trouble there; it's the proper place for the likes 
of me." 

" No, you certainly cannot," said Heroncourt. " It may 
be the best place for you; but would you send me to a hoe* 
pital if I'd met with an accident outside your door? Don't 
you seeP I can't be too thankful that I happened to be pres- 
ent when the accident occurred. Now, I must dry up, for 
you mustn't talk, and I mustn't excite you, or we shall rife 
that doctor, and he's particularly nasty when he's riled." 

He pressed the limp hand and laid his hand gently and 
affectionately on Purley's shoulder; and Purley tried to return 
the pressure, and, smiling a deprecatory smile of gratitude, 
closed his eyes. 

The nurse arrived, but though, with the calm resourceful* 
ness of her profession, she promptly took possession of the in* 
jured man, and turned the others out of the room, Heron* 
court sat up for the remainder of that night, and every now 
and then went to the door to listen and enquire. Nor did 
Baxter sleep; for with the staunchness and affection of an old 
soldier, for one who has fought by his side, he, too, kept 
watch. Sir Jeremiah came early in the morning; but his re- 
port was not very encouraging. 

" His ribs are all right," he said. " I am surgeon enough 
to answer for them; but it's the shock; his heart's not very 
strong, as I said." 

" ion must pull him through, doctor," said Heronoourt, 
gravely, " I value his life above my own. He is the braveet 
and most faithful of men: we fought together, out there in 
Australia, and— he's a brick!" 
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bat somewhat haay. 

" Tears to me, my lord," he said, " that I may be booked 
for Kingdom Gome. I was watching the doctor's face when 
he was seeing to me, and he kept on smilin'; and I've always 
noticed that the more they smile the worse it is for you. I'm 
going to ask yon a favour, Mr. Tudor — I beg your pardon, I 
-mean, your lordship. It comes hard to think ef yon, to re- 
memberyou, as being anything bat the boss oat there at Dart- 
ford. What a time it was! We had a stiffish boat that night; 
and if it hadn't been for you and the way you overseed us, we 
shouldn't have palled through, should we, Mr. Baxter?" he 
added, gazing rather wildly at Baxter, who stood on the other 
side of the bed ; and Baxter, with an apologetic glance at his 
master, nodded and murmured: 

"That's so, Mr- Jones." 

" We won't think of that just at present," said Heron* 
court. " You mastn't excite yourself, you know. What is 
it you want me to do for you?" 

Purley pondered for a moment* his browB knit; then he said: 

" If you'll be so kind, my lord, I wanted you to draw up a 
will for me. It ain't much, I mean it won't take much time 
and paper. I can see by your eye that you know who I am. 
I'm Josiah Purley, Mr. Oarrington's old pal. I'm the cause 
of all the trouble, worse luckl Bat if I m going to hand in 
my checks, I can put it all straight, thank God. You see 
them two young ladies — God bless 'em! — wouldn't take a 
penny from me while I'm alive— I can see that beautiful one 
with ner eyes flashing and her mouth drawn straight, at this 
moment! — nothing would induce her to take a penny, not 
while I'm alive; bat I can pat it all straight now. If you'll 
be so good as to get a piece of paper and write down what I 
say, I shall be grateful to you; for it will take a load off my 
heart and make it easy for me to pass away, as you may say." 

Heronoourt went to his writing-table and got a sheet of 
paper and sat beside the bed, waitingly. 

u Just write that this is my last will and testimony," said 
Purley. " That I'm sorry that I ever turned up and rounded 
upon Mr. Oarrington in the way I did; that the money was 
rightly his, for he bought the shares right out; and that I 
leave everything I am possessed of, all the shares m the Bear- 
ing Jane that they made back to me, and everything else, to 
the young ladies, poor Carrington's daughters; and say I wish 
them well and every happiness. The money ain't Men any 
use to me— I wouldn't have touched a penny to save me boot 
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starvation— and I hope that it will make it all straight for 
them. Mr. Oarrington was a pal of mine— he gave me money 
— helped me to a fresh start — it weren't his fault that the 
start went wrong. I'm a kind of Jonah, 1 am; everything 
goes wrong. Why, I'd no sooner got to Dartford than them 
chaps rose and burnt the house down!" 

Heronoourt wrote oat the will and read it over. 

" That's it/' said Parley. " Yoa couldn't have done it 
better if you'd been a lawyer, Mr. Tudor; bat that oomes of 
eddication: it's a fine thing. Just hoist me up, Mr. Baxter, 
will you kindly?" 

They raised him, and he signed the will and Heronoourt 
and Baxter put their names as witnesses. Then Parley looked 
at Heronoourt in a troubled kind of way. 

" There's something I want to say to you, my lord, about 
— about — Miss Oarrington — the beautiful one, yoa know. 
Something about her marriage— but I can't think what it is. 
My mind was so set upon this will that it's druv everything 
else out. Can yoa help me, Mr. Baxter?" 

" Never mind," said Heronoourt " You've done enough 
for one day. Yoa must try and be quiet and rest And 
don't talk of handing in your checks, David; voa're too good 
a man for us to let sup; good men are scarce." 

Purley looked at him gratefully and soon afterwards dosed 
his eves and fell asleep. When Sir Jeremiah came in later in 
the day he smiled more than ever while he was in the pres- 
ence of the injured man, bat he was rather grave and short in 
his speech when he went down-stairs with Heronoourt to the 
atting-room. 

" That man means to die," he said. " Obstinate old fool! 
And he'll die, too, if we can't raise him up a bit I've seen 
cases like that before. There's no spring, and without a 
spring yoa can't get either a watch or a man to go. If yoa 
could hit upon something that would knock this nonsense of 
wanting to die out of him vou might pall him round. If yoa 
can't, 1 tell yoa frankly, he'll slide off. Seems a decent old 
chap. I had a similar case some time ago: a young girl who 
had lost her father and had had some kind of love trouble. 
Let me see, what was her name— that young lady who recite^ 
Miss — Miss Carrington; ah, yes, that's itl She was in a bad 
way, going into decline; but I got her oat to Australia and 
that pulled her round." 

Heronoourt bit his lip and sighed, bat with a touch of bit* 
She had soon forgotten her love trouble! He want 
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upstairs to Parley who was awake and greeted him with a 
smile but with a troubled expression in his eyes. 

" I can't think what it is I wanted to teU you, my lord," 
he said. " It's about Miss Garrington and a marriage and a 
man named — I forget his name." 

An idea came into Heroncourt's head. 

" Would you like to see Miets Carriugton, Parley?" he said. 

The little man's face lit up. 

" Ah, yes," he said. " I should greatly; but it's only more 
trouble— she'd come fast enough, for she has a gentle heart; 
I could see that, though she was so firm and hard with me. 
Yes, I'd like to see her, but—" 

" You shall see her," said Heronoourt, in a low voice. 

Half an hour later his cab pulled up at Coleridge Street- 
he had got the address, the old address, from Lady Glassbuiy 
—and Sarah, all in a flutter at his appearance, tore upstaira 
and knocked at the sitting-room door. 

" There's that gentleman, that swell, a-asking to see you, 
Miss Maida," she panted, breathlessly. 

Heronoourt entered, and Maida rose, white to the lipe. 
He, too, was pale, and there was a stern look of repression in 
his face as he stood and looked at her. Poor fellow, he was 
saying to himself: " This is not my Maida. She is married, 
married! I am only here on business." 

" Byrne!" cried Carrie; but Maida said not a word, but 
stood with her hands tightly gripped, and her eyes fixed on 
him. He did not know that all her heart went out to him, 
that she longed to shelter herself within his arms. 

He stood, hat in hand, grave, almost stern. 

" I have to apologise for this intrusion — Miss Carrington," 
he said. Seeing that she wished her marriage to be kept 
secret, he must call her by her maiden name. " I am a mes- 
senger from a sick man, I fear a dying man. It is Purley— 
Josiah Parley — " 

"Josiah Farley," murmured Maida: "he is found at 
last!" 

" Yes; I am sorry to say that he has met with an accident, 
a serious accident. He is dangerously ill. He wished to see 
you. Will you come? He is lying at my rooms. Will you 
oome?" 

"Oh, yes, yes!" breathed Maida. "Of course I wfll 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

They reached Bernard Place, and Heronoourt opened the 
door with his latch-key, and took them into his sitting-room. 

"We have been fortunate enough to get Sir Jeremiah Jor- 
don," he said; "we have also got a capital and devoted 
nurse. He was run over in the Strand while following me 
across the road. Will you not sit down while I go and pre- 
pare him? You will find him very weak and a little hazy in 
his mind, perhaps. He is very anxious to see you." 

They sat down; and when he had left the room, Maida's 
eyes wandered round it with that quick, all-comprehensive 
glance peculiar to a woman. It was the room in which the 
man she loved had lived; be sure she noticed every little de- 
tail ; the books, the pictures, his cigar-cabinet and pipe-rack 
—everything. She was sitting in his own chair beside the 
fire, her hand resting upon the arm in which his hand had 
rested. Even in that moment a thrill ran through her and 
her heart ached with love and wistful longing; but she put 
the emotion from her and arose instantly Heroncourt came 
into the room ; but quick as she had risen, he had seen her in 
his chair; the colour rose to his face and he stifled a sigh. 

"Will you come up?" he said. "I am afraid Carrie must 
remain here; two might excite him too much." 

Maida followed him upstairs, went to the bedside, and, 
bending over Purley, took his hand. 

"It's very good of you to come, miss," he said. " Tears 
I'm bound to be a trouble, right up to the end. You're like 
your father, miss — there's something about your eyes — He 
was an old friend of mine. I wish he was living now t Yes; 
it is good of you to come, for I wanted to see you badly; I 
wanted to tell you how sorry I was to be obliged to go off, 
into hiding, so to speak ; but there weren't no other way, for 
nothing would have induced me to touch that money which 
belongs to you, every penny of it." 

* The tears were in Maida's eyes, but she forced a smile and 
managed to keep her low, sweet voice steady as she said: 

"You must not think, talk, of that; you must not worry 
about anything, but try to get well." 

Purley looked at her with a curious expression in his pale 
eyes. 

"As to getting well," he said; "but we won't talk about 
that. It seems to me that some people are better out of the 
world than in it; they are what you may call general nui- 
sances, though perhaps it's more their misfortune than' their 
fault I don't know that I'm particularly anxious to putt 
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through. fcut don't let that trouble you, miss — would you 
mind my calling you Miss Maida? I heard him — your fa- 
ther—calling you that that night at the bip house of yours; 
and I thought then what a pretty name it was, and if I'd 
had a daughter — " He sighed and shook his head slightly. 

"Yes; call me Maida," she said. "You were my father's 
friend. Are you in any j>ain?" 

She sank into the chair beside the bed and passed her 
hand gently and soothingly oyer the wrinkled forehead. He 
looked at her gratefully. 

"You're very good to me, Miss Maida; better than I de- 
serve. And his lordship, too" — he looked round the room, 
but Heroncourt had left it and was pacing up and down in 
the passage — "he has been more good to me than I can say. 
Ah, Miss Maida, there was never anybody like him, so 
brave and noble — yes, that's the word; he's a nobleman every 
way, every inch of him. If you'd seen him that night at 
Dartford — " He broke off and began to look about him a 
little vacantly; then, as if with an effort, he brought his wan- 
dering mind back. "Put your hand on my forehead again, 
Miss Maida; it soothes me* and eases me; if makes me think 
that you've forgotten all the trouble I've brought you." 

Maida did so, the tears running down her face. He drew 
a long breath and closed his eyes; but his mind was wan- 
dering again and she heard him murmur: 

"Not one penny — I won't touch a penny of it ! It was his, 
right enough; and if it weren't, I wouldn't rob them two 
sweet gels of his." 

Then he was silent and seemed to sleep. Heroncourt 
hearing that the voices had stopped, came in softly. 

"Oh, must I go?" said Maida, wistfully. "I may come 
again?" 

She followed Heroncourt into the sitting-room, wiping her 
eyes, and still with all her mind fixed on the injured man. 

"He is very ill indeed, is he not?" she asked, anxiously 
"You do not think he is going to—" 

Heroncourt shook his head gravely. 

"He is very ill," he said. "Sir Jeremiah thinks the c£S4 
a serious one. Yes, I fear he may die." 

Maida leant her hand on the table, her head bent ; and he 
looked at her uncertainly for a moment; then he said: 

"Yes, I think I ought to tell you. He has made a will, 
leaving everything of which he is possessed to you and 
Carrie." 

Maida uttered a faint cry. 

"Oh, no, no !" she said. 

"Why not?" said Heroncourt "He has always refused 
la touch the money; he has neither wife nor child He haa 
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done the right thing. It would make him very unhappy if 
you refused to accept the money." 

"But — but he will not die, he must not die/' said Maida, 
in great distress. "Surely Sir Jeremiah—" 

As she spoke, Baxter admitted the great doctor. He 
Stared at Maida and Carrie, then his rugged face softened 
with a smile. 

"Ah, ha!" he said. "My little patient, Miss Carrington! 
Why, it's you, then I" He looked at Heroncourt and shook 
his finger waggishly. "Only a lovers' quarrel, eh? And I 
see you've made it up. Quite right, quite right ! Plenty of 
time to quarrel after you've married." 

It was an awkward and a trying moment. Maida was 
crimson; Carrie was biting her lip, and Heroncourt stood 
bolt upright like a soldier on parade. Sir Jeremiah knit his 
brows and looked from one to the other, puzzled by their 
confusion. 

"Miss Carrington is a friend of Mr. Purley V said Heron- 
court. "She has come to see him. He was an old friend 
of her father's." 

Sir Jeremiah put his head on one side and thought for a 
moment; then he burst out with: 

"Carrington — Purley? Ah, yes! now I remember. Co- 
burn the lawyer — he's a patient of mine — was telling me all 
about it the other day. Most extraordinary case ! You two 
girls made over the money to this man Purley, because you 
thought he had a right to it, and he refused to take it, and 
bolted so that you shouldn't make him. Fancy a man trying 
to escape from a fortune! Most ridiculous! But I hope 
you've thought better of it, eh ?" 

"Purley has cut the Gordian knot," said Heroncourt, 
quietly. "He has made a will in favour of the Miss Car- 
ringtons." 

"Eh? Oh, he has, has he? And he means to die to give 
it force? I see. By George! the little man has been too 
many for you, after all. I never heard of such a case. The 
idea of a man persisting in dying so as to restore money that 
he considers he has no right to!" 

Maida wa* now pale again, pale with something like hor- 
ror, and Carrie had cried out, with a like horror. 

"But I say, you know, this won't do," said Sir Jeremiah. 
•'You're robbing me of a patient. Yes, that's what you're 
doing amongst you! How the devil — I beg your pardon I 
but you may thank your stars that I didn't say something 
worse — how am I to pull this man through, if he has made 
up his mind to die? It's a kind of hysteria, and I'm quite 
helpless, if you don't help me." 

Maid* wrung her hands. 
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"Oh, how can I help you?" she murmured, almost inaudi- 
bly. "What can I do?'' 

"Do?" he said, impatiently. "Why, accept the poor man's 
money, or a part of it, at any rate. You take an old man's 
advice — no, it's not disinterested, mind you, for I'm thinking 
of my patient — go upstairs to this man Purley and save his 
life. Go up and tell him that you'll take the money, come to 
terms with him, sacrifice that wretched conscience of yours 
and make him and" — he glanced at Heroncourt with a grim 
smile — "everybody else happy, yourself included. Take her 
up, my lord. God bless my soul, I should have thought you 
would have had sense enough to know the right thing to do. 
Off with you, both of you r 

Scarcely knowing what she was doing, half-hypnotised by 
the strong-willed doctor, Maida went up the stairs and into 
the bedroom, and Heroncourt, as mechanically, followed her. 

Purley was awake, and turned his head as they entered, 
and welcomed her with a faint smile. Maida took his hand 
and clasped it in her trembling one. 

"His lordship's told you about the will ?" he said. 

"Yes," said Maida; "but—" she looked up at Heron- 
court pleadingly. "Oh, tell him, please tell him 1" 

Heroncourt went to the other side of the bed and stood 
irresolute for a moment; then he said: 

"Miss Carrington has come to tell you, Purley, that she 
does not approve of the will; that it is not necessary for you 
to make it. She has changed her mind about the money. 
She and her sister will take a portion of it." 

An eager light came into the sick man's eyes, his lips 
moved, he turned to Maida. 

"You will?" he said, with unfeigned joy. "But not a 
small part of it— all of it— I'll only take just enough to live 
on. Perhaps— perhaps for your father's sake you'll let me 
come and see you — not to be a trouble — not often — " 

The tears almost blinded Maida. 

"You shall share it with us," she said. "You shall be 
with us always; otherwise I will not consent— you'll let us 
take care of you — be as daughters to you — " 

His face flushed and his eyes closed for a moment; then 
he opened them again and to them all it seemed as if a new 
life were dawning in the pale blue orbs. 

"It's worth living for," he said. 

"Ah, yes, yes," said Maida, with tender eagerness; "you 
must live, you must get better soon, for our sakes." 

He nodded, then his eyes sought Haroncourt's, and he 
looked troubled and uncertain; but presently he said, with 
atartling clearness: 

"I remember now! Its all come back to mel It's 
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the marriage. Yes; it's all come back! I wanted to ask 
you, to hear from your own lips— tell me, tell him, Miss 
Maida, whether you were married to that man Broseley, out 
there at Milda Wolda. That's what I wanted to ask you!" 

At his words, the colour left Maida's face, her eyes 
opened widely, and she shuddered; but though she avoided 
lookfttg at Heroncourt, she knew that his face had gone 
white, that he was gazing at her with anxious, stern enquiry. 

"No, no !" she panted "I am not married to him. He 
wanted — he lured me to the hut — but Carrie came — Oh, 
no, no!" she shuddered. 

"I knew he lied," said Purley, with something like his old 
drawl. "He was a bad lot I really ought to have shot 
him ; it was my duty. But she's yours still, my lord." 

He stretched out a hand to Heroncourt on one side and 
Maida on the other; and when they had put their hands in 
his he drew them together, and they clasped above him, with 
his eyes beaming happily from face to face. 

Not a word was said; but the silence was more eloquent 
than any words, however passionate, could be. 

Sir Jeremiah came in, took in the situation at a glance and 
jerked his head at the door. 

"All right, eh?" he said. "Off you go, then, and let my 
man sleep. Made a will and were going to die, were you ?" 
he said, addressing Josiah Purley with mock severity. 
• Heroncourt drew Maida outside. They stood and looked 
into each other's eyes for a moment or two, then he stretched 
out his arms and she fell into them and hid her face upon 
his breast ; but he lifted the sweet, flower-like face and kissed 
it with the hunger of a man who has been starving for this 
one kiss. 

"Mine again, at last!" he whispered. 

"I have always been yours," she said, looking up at him 
with all her love in her eyes. 

Now, while they were standing there, a young man came 
bounding up the stairs below, two steps at a time, and en- 
tered the sitting-room. Outside the door his face was down* 
cast and bore a disappointed look ; but as he opened the door 
the expression changed to one of surprise and joy. 

"Carrie !" he exclaimed. 

"Ricky !" she responded, springing to her feet Then she 
sank into the chair again, folded her hands, and said, de- 
murely: "Oh, how do you do, Mr. Clark?" 

He stopped and looked at her wistfully, his eyes shining 
with boyish love and admiration. 

"I'm — I'm all right," he stammered. "But fancy you be- 
ing here ! I've just been round to Coleridge Street en the 
chance of hearing something about you." 
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"Indeed," said Carrie. "And may one ask where else you 
have been? I mean all this time.' 5 

"I've been to Australia," said Ricky. "Oh, how you've 
grown — altered, Carrie! But you're prettier than ever; yes, 
prettier than ever 1" 

"I thank you very much, Mr. Clark, for your unsolicited 
testimonial to my appearance. And may one ask: why Aus- 
tralia?" 

"Why, because you were there, of course !" responded 
Ricky, ingenuously. "What else do you suppose f went 
for?" 

"I'm sure I don't know," said Carrie, with too elaborate 
an indifference. "Some men go there to seek their fortune." 

"Do they?" he retorted. "Well, I went there to seek the 
girl I love. She's fortune enough for me. And directly I 
got there, lo and behold, you'd taken flight — and so I came 
back, of course." 

"And, lo and behold, so I see!" said Carrie. "Aren't 
you ashamed of yourself, spending your time on such a goose 
chase?" 

He burst into a laugh. 

"Mind / didn't call you a goose," he said. 

She bit her lip and stared at him with mock resentment 
and hauteur; but Ricky had passed from boyhood to man- 
hood—had he not been to Australia and back ? — and was not 
to be put off by this play-acting. He went to her and put 
his arm round her waist and kissed her, as he had done mat 
night at Coleridge Street Carrie raised her hand — but per- 
haps she remembered that her hair was up and she was a 
woman now ; for her hand fell ; he got hold of it, and pres- 
ently, somehow or other, he was kneeling beside her, and her 
arms were round his neck. 

"Now, I am happy at last !" remarked Ricky, with a long- 
drawn sigh of perfect contentment. "But I say, Carrie," 
he said, with sudden gravity, and shaking his head seriously. 
"It's playing it rather low down on you. It's like asking 
you to be a mendicant's bride; for I'm terribly hard up; bat 
perhaps I could go out to Australia again ; there are always 
openings there for a young man of exceptional talent and 
flourishing muscle." 

"Oh, no, you don't," said Carrie, emphatically. "I've 
taken a dislike to Australia, beautiful as it is— that is, for 
engaged young men." 

"You see, I've^ left Spinners," he explained; "but I'm 
sure you won't mind marrying a poor man, Carrie, even if 
you have to make an intimate and prolonged acquaintance 
with cold mutton." 

"I like cold mutton," said Carrie. 
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She was afraid to say anything of Parley's will and her 
prospect of wealth, for she knew Mr. Clark's pride of old. 
Sat her reticence was thrown away, for the door opened and 
in walked Heroncourt and Maida, and both of them with a 
look on their faces which made Carrie and Ricky open their 
eyes and mouths and stare. Then Carrie sprang to her feet, 
nearly upsetting Ricky, and rushed at Maida, catching her 
by the shoulders and scanning her blushing face eagerly. 

"Maida — is it all right? You and Byrne — oh, it is all 
right, isn't it ? I can see by your faces — ' 

"Yes, it is all right, Carrie," said Heroncourt, for it 
seemed as if Maida could not speak. "Mr. Purley has been 
one too many for us — Sir Teremiah and he between them — 
and Maida has been obliged to capitulate. He is the dearest, 
the noblest fellow in the world, and will only consent to live 
on condition that Maida and you share his wealth. We 
made a hard fight of it ; but it was of no use ; he will have 
his way." 

Ricky drew back, looking pale and disconcerted 

"Then — then— Carrie, you are rich!" he stammered. 

Carrie turned on him, and, taking him by the shoulders, 
shook him. 

"And so, because you can't have that semi-detached villa 
and cold mutton, Mr. Clark, I suppose you propose to cast 
me off? Should I draw back if you'd come into a fortune? 
Don't be silly — I mean, sillier than you can help!" 

This solemn adjuration must have had its effect upon 
Ricky, for he put his arm round her and kissed her, saying, 
with a sigh 01 resignation: 

"Well, it can't be helped." 

Then the four happy lovers went off in two hansoms to 
Coleridge Street "to talk everything over;" but the talking 
was not finished there, for after awhile Heroncourt whis- 
pered to Maida, and she blushed and nodded and ran upstairs 
to put her outdoor things on. 

"Where are you two going?" asked Carrie. 

"To Lady Glassbury's," said Maida, in a low voice. 
******* 

Purley kept to his bond and did not die; but he got better 
but slowly, in spite of his own eager desire ; for Heroncourt 
and Maida absolutely declined to be married until he was 
able to be present at the ceremony; but in the latter part of 
the merry month of June — all times are good for marrying, 
but is there any better time than glorious June? — the day 
was fixed Then Carrie and Ricky sprang a surprise on the 
other couple. 

"I'm sorry I can't be your bridesmaid, dear," she ft- 
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marked to Maida in a business-like tone; "I Save a strong 
objection, one in which Ricky joins; in fact, I have another 
engagement that day." 

"Carrie, what do you mean?" exclaimed Maida, with dis- 
may, but beginning to smile, for there was a twinkle in 
Carrie's eye which belied her air of gravity. 

"Well, you see," she said, slowly ; "I am going to be mar- 
ried myself that day. Oh, it's not my doing; it's more my 
misfortune than my fault You see, I happen to be engaged 
to a masterful young man who, alas ! even before marriage, 
is playing the tyrant. I have a strong suspicion that before 
many months I sha'n't have a will of my own. I only hope 
he won't beat me." 

"Oh, Carrie, how clever and good of him!" exclaimed 
Maida. "If I didn't love Ricky already, I should love him 
for this." 

Once again the county was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment, not only with the news of the double wedding, but by 
the extensive preparations which were being made at both 
the Court and the Towers ; for it was arranged that Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark should reside at the latter place. 

Ricky declared that it was too splendid for "a simple 
cove" like himself, and was only resigned to its magnificence 
by the fact that it was within walking distance of the Court, 
so that the two sisters could still be near each other. 

No such wedding had ever occurred or Will probably ever 
occur in the county, and the church was crowded; while as 
large a crowd massed outside to see the two brides and the 
two fortunate men who had won them. Not a few of the 
crowd wondered who the little man was who gave both the 
£irls away, but soon the truth leaked out; and for once the 
interest excited by the brides was shared by that usually un- 
important and usually insignificant person, the "giver-away." 

Long before the memorable day was over, the pale-faced 
little man with the shy, deprecatory air, but with the gentle 
smile, was popular with all, gentle and simple, and more 
especially with those who knew the story of his self-sacrifice. 

Between Tosiah and the Glassburys there had sprung up a 
great friendship; for Lady Glassbury was naturally full of 
admiration for him; and she stood beside him at the re- 
ception after the weddings and through the ordeals of the 
numerous introductions; for everybody who knew Heron- 
court wanted to know this true friend of his; and it was 
she who, when the wedded couples were leaving for their 
honeymoon, led him into the library to say good-bye. 

There were tears in both the girls' eyes as that good-bye 
was said. 

"But it is only for a month, Purley," said Heroncourt 
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•'Remember, youVe promised to be here at the Court t» 
receive us. Meanwhile—" 

"Meanwhile," said Lady Glassbury, quietly but master- 
fully, "Mr. Purley is wring to stay with us. It's no use 
refusing, Mr. Purley, For my husband insists upon it, and 
when he insists upon anything, not only the Foreign Office, 
but his wife also, knows that he has to be obeyed." 
Purley looked around at them all, and stammered: 
"You are all very good to me\" he said, in his quiet, sub- 
dued voice. "Yes, HI keep my promise; 111 be here when 
you come back ; and as her ladyship has been kind enough 
to ask me, I'll go and visit her— if Miss Maida— I beg her 
pardon"— his face lit up with a smile as his eyes rested on 
Maida— "if Lady Heroncourt wishes it." 

Lady Glassbury still stood beside him as they watched the 
two brides' carnages drive away. 
"How happy they look !" he said, huskily, and to hiraselt 
"Yes," said Lady Glassbury, her eyes dim, her lips quiv- 
ering; and her hand stole to his and took it and pressed it 
"And it is you who have made them so I" 



CHAPTER XUIL 

It was about eighteen months later, when, me day, at 
luncheon-time, a station-fly drove up to the Court. 

"Why, who's that?" said Carrie, for she and Ricky were 
spending the day at the Court, as they often did. Heron- 
court rose from the table and went to the window. 

"Why, ifs Dartfordl" he exclaimed— "I mean Lord 
Erith." 

"Yes, I saw him," said Purley in his old, quiet way: his 
eyes were as keen as ever. 

"Dartford !" exclaimed Ricky, and he hurried out into the 
hall after Heroncourt. 

It was Dartford right enough, as buoyant and smiling as 
ever, and like a red Indian for tan. 

"Yes, it's me," he said — grammar had never been Dart- 
ford's strong point. "Just come over. Surprise visit I've 
got news for you. Came down here straight How well you 
two chaps are looking I" 

"Come in," said Heroncourt, when he and Ricky had done 
wringing Dartford's hand. "Both The Sisters are here"— 
it was a double title which the county had bestowed on 
Carrie and Maida long since. 

Dartford was haled m, and received a warm welcome front 
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Maida ana Carrie, and as warm, though a very quiet one, 
from Purley. 

"My word I" exclaimed Dartford, looking from Maida and 
Carrie to Heroncourt and Ricky; "you two chaps are lucky 
ones !" 

Heroncourt and Ricky glanced proudly at their wives, who 
blushed, hut smiled at the compliment 

"When I saw your portraits in the Sketch I said they 
must be flatteries. But for once the photographer was out 
of it. You'll excuse the candour of a rough backswoods- 
man, Lady Heroncourt and Mrs. Clark." 

"Oh, they'll excuse you," said Heroncourt They know 
you — by repute. I've told them about you; but you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself, raising the blush of vanity to the 
faces of two staid matrons." 

"Ah, yes, I've got to see those two babies directly," said 
Dartford. "I've got a little present for each other. Ill 
give it to 'em after lunch. I'm as hungry as a hunter. Fire 
away with all the news while I'm stoking." 

There was a good deal of laughter over that lunch, for 
Dartford seemed to be in even more than his usual brilliant 
spirits, if possible, and rattled away like a school-boy. But 
when the meal was over and the servants had £one, he took 
a small parcel from his coat-pocket, and, unrolling the wrap- 
pings of tissue-paper, produced a couple of children's ivory 
rattles. 

"There are my presents for your kiddies," he said, with a 
twinkle in his eyes. 

They looked like quite ordinary rattles, spch as one buys 
in the Lowther Arcade; but Maida, as she thanked him, 
looked curiously at hers, and said : 

"Why, how heavy it is! And how funny the bells arel 
Look, Mr. Purley." 

He took the thing, glanced at it, and said in his quiet way: 

"Gold : made out of the rough nugget" 

"Right you are, old man!" said Dartford. "Trust -an old 
digger to spot the yellow stuff! Yes; it's gold — and it 
comes from the Dartford estate!" 

There was a general exclamation of surprise and delight, 
and Dartford looked round, nodding and smiling. 

"It's a true bill, Heroncourt," he said. "We struck it while 
we were making the foundations for a larger house: the 
stuff was there, right under our feet. You don't want any 
more money, I know, you're oofish enough, but you can 
guess it made me yell. It's the first bit of luck that ever 
befell our family, and I'm making the most of it." 

They all shook hands with him — the ladies included — and 
congratulated him; and presently the two bonnie boys were 
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brought down and Dartford thrust a costly rattle into the 
hand of each. There was so much excitement over the news 
that not until the close of the evening was Heroncourt able 
to have a quiet chat alone with his partner. 

They went to the terrace and sat themselves in a couple of 
deck-chairs and smoked their cigars for a time in that silence 
which indicates something like perfect happiness; then, pres- 
ently, Dartford said: 

"By George, old man, you fell on your feet, both you 
and Master Ricky! What rot they talk when they say life 
isn't worth living! They ought to see you and him, with 
youth and strength and no end of money — " 

"And the women we love," said Heroncourt, very quietly. 

"Right you are, old man!" assented Dartford. "I was 
coming to that, but I ought to have put it first. "Lord ! lit- 
tle did I think— or you either, for that matter—-*hat those 
two girls were at Milda Wolda within a day's ride of you ! 
Quite a romance, eh?" 

"Yes," said Heroncourt. Then he added, gravely: "I had 
a letter from Mrs. Broseley." 

"Ah, yes," said Dartford, as gravely. "Poor woman! She 
was terribly cut up; for he was her son after all, her onlg 
•on." 

"How did it happen?" asked Heroncourt "She did nofi 
give me any particulars." 

"Oh, it was in a drunken bout In Melbourne. He anil 
Black Jake met—" 

"Black Jake!" 

"Yes. Both men had been drinking heavily; they met tB 
one of the low pubs and started quarrelling at once. At the 
trial Black Jake wanted to make out that Robert Broseley 
drew first; but anyway, Jake shot Broseley, shot him dead. 
It was the kind of ending that might have been expected for 
the man, for he was a bad lot ; and, if the mother and father 
could only see it, it was a blessing in disguise. You'll see 
her over here presently. She's a dear good soul, and she 
and my wife have taken to each other tremendously." 
. "Your wife !" exclaimed Heroncourt, turning to him with 
astonishment 

"Yes," said Lord Erith, to give him his proper title, very 
slowly and looking steadily into Heroncourt's eyes; "I've 
kept the most important bit of news — that is, most important 
lor me — till we were together quietly. I've married Lucy.* 

Heroncourt held out his hand without a word. 



W HZ END. 
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